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The 56th Annual Meeting 


Mempuis, Tennessee, *‘ Hardwood 
Capital of the World,’’ the 
scene of the 56th annual meeting 
of the Society of American For- 
esters Held October 15-17 in the 
Peabody Hotel, 
record for the number and propor- 


was 


the meeting set a 


tion of privately employed forest- 
Registration 
totaled 1,076 men, of whom 488 in- 


ers in attendance. 
dicated connection with private in- 
The registration of ladies, 
not included in the foregoing total, 


numbered 257 


dustry 


Members were pres- 
$3 states and the District 
of Columbia, 


ent from 


while 6 came from 


foreign countries. 

The that 
comprised the meeting proper con- 
the the 
Affairs session, and 11 tech- 
Division 


three davs of sessions 


sisted of veneral session, 
Society 
nical meetings. This pe- 
riod was preceded by two davs of 
related meetings and followed by 
two days of field trips. 

On October 13 the Couneil of 
Forestry School Executives held an 


all day conference. On Sunday, the 


14th, the Couneil was in business 
session and evening meetings were 
held by the Association of Consult- 
ing Foresters and the editorial 


board of the JouRNAL oF ForEestTrRY. 
Various gatherings of school alum- 
ni were 
mitted. 


held as opportunity per- 
The General Session 


The 
ing of 


general session on the morn- 
October 15 launched the 
meeting on its theme, ‘‘ Forestry 
Faces Forward.’’ E. L. Demmon, 
past SAF president, presided and 
President DeWitt Nelson welcomed 
a capacity audience. Joseph E. 
McCaffrey, International Paper 
Co., Mobile, Ala., spoke on the sub- 


Most of the 
the Opportu- 
the S. M. Nickey, 
Jr., Nickey Brothers, Inc., Mem- 
phis, discussed ‘‘Special Horizons 
in Hardwood Forestry’’ and J. 
Alfred Hall, U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wisce., ‘‘Op- 
portunities and Problems in Utiliz 
ing Wood Products of the South- 
ern and Southcentral Forests.’’ 


the 


Forest : 


ject ‘‘Making 
Southern 


Tasks.’’ 


nities, 


Society Affairs 


The annual business 


the Society 


session of 
was 
Nelson. His report and 
all other reports given are pub- 
lished this 
well as a summary of the meeting 
of the Council and the 
delegates, which concluded 


conducted by 
President 


issue, as 


elsewhere in 


Section 
the 
session. 
Division Meetings 
The 11] 


technical sessions as 


held 
follows. The 
Divisions of Education, Forest Re- 


subject Divisions 


creation, Range Management, and 
Private Forestry met on the even- 
ng of October 15. On the follow- 
ing day an all day session was 
held by the Silvi- 
eulture, half-day sessions by the 
Watershed Manage- 
ment, Economies and Policy, and 
Forest The Division of 
Forest Management held an all 
day session on October 17 simul- 


Division of 
Divisions of 


Products. 


taneous!y with half-day meetings 
of the Divisions of Public Rela- 
tions and Forest-Wildlife Manage- 
ment. 

Social Events 


Social events were well attended 
and much enjoyed by members and 
cuests, starting with a tea on the 
afternoon of Sunday, October 14, 


the Ladies Com- 
On Tuesday night river 
boat transportation carried a thou- 
the 


Mississippi where hush pupies and 


sponsored by 
mittee. 
sand or more persons across 
catfish were served on an Arkansas 
sandbar with a striking view of 
Memphis’ skyline as a backdrop. 
This event was sponsored by 109 
forest industry and equipment 
firms. 

Almost a thousand members and 
cuests attended Wednesday night’s 
annual banquet. George A. Garratt 
and the 
principal address was delivered by 
Hoddinge Carter, Greenvills, Miss., 
Awards of the 

Schlich Memorial 
the Gifford Pinchot 
made to Samuel T. 
Inman F. Eldredge re- 
First the 
outstanding achieve- 


served as toastmaster 


newspaper editor. 
William 
and 


Sir 
Medal 
Medal 
Dana 
spectively. 


Ss wlety for 


were 
and 
awards by 


ment in research were made _ to 
Philip C. Wakeley and Leo A. Isaae. 

Special activities for the ladies 
were numerous and enjoyable. 


Field Trips 


Two days, October 18-19, were 
field following 
completion of the technical 
These included 
industries, 


devoted to trips 
SeS- 
wood using 
industrially 
owned forest properties, the Yazoo- 
Little Tallahatchie Flood Control 
Project, and the Vicksburg, Miss., 
Waterways Experiment Station of 
the 
Army. 


sions. 


state and 


Corps of Engineers, U. 8. 
Appreciation 


Meeting General Chairman Rus- 
sell Stadelman, his staff of 
mittee members and workers, and 


¢om- 


the many persons who contributed 
to make this annual 
of the Society’s finest are highly 
commended by all in attendance. 


meeting one 





Society of American Foresters Presents 


Four Awards at Annual Meeting 


Presentation of the 
Sir William Schlich 
Memorial Medal 
to Samuel Trask Dana 
by DeWitt Nelson, President 
Society of American Foresters 
Memphis, Tennessee 
October 17, 1956 


Sir Wil 


forestry 


| pon the deat} n 1925 of 


liam Sch wh, late protessor ot 
at Oxford University, English speaking 
throughout the world 


foresters con- 


tributed funds toward a Foundation to 
his distinguished services 
William had been in 
forests in India, and 

Vanual of 
Forestry, one of the early authoritative 
works on the English. Dur 


ing his lifetime he exerted a powertul 


commemorate 
to Torestryv. Si 
spector general ot 
was author of a five-volume 
subject in 


influence on the 
try the 


advancement of fores 


world over, 


Upon the establishment of the Si 
William Schlich Memorial Foundation 
the trust fund was placed in the eus 
tody of the Empire Forestry Associa 
London 
from the 
tion 


tion in The annual proceeds 


fund are distributed in rota 


among the various nations in the 
British Commonwealth and the United 
States. 

In making the first award to the 
Uniced States in 1932, the Empire For 
estry Association designated the So 
custo 
The Council of the 


proceeds to finance 


ciety ot American Foresters as 
dian of the award. 
Society used the 
the design and casting of a medal, 
known as the Sir William Schlich M« 
morial Medal 


ally by the 


It is awarded periodi 
Council in reeognition of 
outstanding achievement in the ad 


vancement of torestry. 
The first recipient of the Medal was 
Franklin D 


his good works in the conse: 


President Roosevelt 
193 », tor 
itior natural re SOUTCeS 

award was made in 1940 


first 


The second 
to Gifford P 


president of this 


nehot, founder and 


Society. 
Thereat awarded 
Henry 

Willan 

Herm: 

R 


i 


Ellwood Wilson (posthumously ) 
1952. 
1954. 


Tom Guill in 


It is now my pleasant duty to make 


the Schlich Medal. 


The recipient is a distinguished tores 


the ninth award of 


ter. Hi¢ contributions to education and 
research, to the literature of torestrv, 


and to our Society have been in the 
finest tradition of our profession. He 
is Samuel Trask Dana. 

Born April 21, 
Maine, Dr. 
eree trom Bowdoin 
and the M.F 
1907. both 


the recipient of honorary doctoral de 


Portland, 
Dana received the A.B. de 
College in 1904 
from Yale in 
laude. He is 


9 : 
1883 in 
} 

degree 
Sipe cH 


University, Bow- 
and the 


svracuse 
Yale University, 
Michigan. 


U.§8 


grees Trom 
din College, 
University of 

Entering the Forest Service in 


1907 he trom forest assistant to 


the offices of 


assistant chief of silvies 
and forest 
First World War he was a eaptain in 


the Army. 


investigations. During the 


to the Forest Service, he 
was detailed to the economies staff, and 


in 1920 


Returning 


became assistant chief of re 
search. Appointed forest commissione: 
state of Maine in 1921, 
there 1923 when he 
again returned to the Forest Service as 
Northeastern Forest 
Experiment Station. 

In i927 he 


the University 


oft his native 


he served until 


director. oft the 


was appointed dean ot 
of Michigan School of 
Forestry and Conservation 
in 1950 the School of Natural Re 
sources). He served as dean until 1951 


(renamed 


and retired with emeritus rank in 1953. 


During his busy career, Dr. Dana 


serve tor five 


society ot 


found time to years as 


treasurer of the American 


Foresters. as vice president for two 


vears, and as president for two years. 


gut these offices do not constitute his 
sole service to the Society. He was 
editor-in-chief of the JOURNAL 
a total of 


contributions to 


twice 
oF Forestry fon SIX years 
Of his many fores 
try literature I should like to sav 

time 
nention but one publication, his 
Forest and Range Policy; Its Deve lop 


| nited 


permitted. However, L shail 


lutest, 
Stutes, 


published 


ment in the 
without question the 


that 


this 


definitive 


vear. It is 


vork on subject. 


On several occasions Dr. Dana has 
epre sented the tederal government and 
society at 
As one of the 


educators, he is particula 


this international conter- 


ences, world’s foremost 
forestry | 
qualified to be accorded the internatioz 
Schlich 


il recognition tmphed n the 


Medal. 
Dr. Dana, in 


ot American 


behalf of the Society 
it is with great 
pleasure that | with the 
Sir William Schlich Memorial Medal 


forest! 


Foresters, 
present vou 


tor distinguished service to 


Presentation of the 
Gifford Pinchot Medal 
to Inman Fowler Eldredge 
by DeWitt Nelson, President 
Society of American Foresters 
Memphis, Tennessee 


17, 1956 


October 


An historical highlight of the golden 
anniversary meeting of the Society of 
Foresters, held in December 
Washington, D. C., was the 
Gifford Pui 
Commemorating the great 
was the first 
the chiet ot 
Forest Service, and the fore 
this 
‘riodically by the 


\merican 
1950) in 
first presentation of the 
chot Medal 
(merican 


forester who 


president ot the 


the U.S 


socety, 


most conservationist of his era, 


nedal is awarded | 


Society tor outstandi service to Tor 


estry. 
The Gifford Pinchot 


awarded three times 


Medal has been 
First 
a past president of the 


to Henry 
S. Graves, also 
Society, and dean of the Yale Univer- 
sity School ot 
Raphael Zon, 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY, 


Forestry. Second, to 
editor of the 
and a long time 
Lake States Forest Ex 
periment Station. And third, to Wil 
liam L. Hall, a charter member of the 


Society, an 


forme! 


director of the 


early technician of the 


Forest Service, and tor these many 


vears the manager of timberlands in 
Arkansas. 

It is now my 
my keen pleasure to make the fourth 
presentation of the Medal. At this 
moment, I am reminded that exactly 
fiftv vears ago Mr. Pinchot was presi 
dent of this In the 


Service of which he was then chief wa 


vreat honor as well as 


Society. Forest 


a voung toreste! who the vear previ 


ously had entered the Service as a stu- 


dent assistant 


This once youthful student assistant, 


later to become an eminent forester in 


his own right, is a gentleman of the 


Southland as beloved for his warmth 


of personality as he is respected for 
his professional achievements He is 
Fellow of th 


a former Councilman, 





JANUARY 1957 


56th 
Schlich 


Grarratt 


OF ws at the 
the William 
President George A 
Pinehot Medal; Philip C. Wake 
n absentia the award of Leo A 


NTATION 


ecelves 


Isnae 
Society, and a loyal member for forty 
tive vears. He is [. F 

Born March 24, 
South Carolina, Mr. Eldredge attended 
College, then studied at the 


Biltmore Forest School. was craduated 


Eldredge. 


ISS3) in Camden, 


Clemson 


in 1904, and in the following year en 
tered the Forest Atter 
perience gained on national forests of 
the West, in 1909 he 
supervisor of newly 
Florida, 


successful 


service, ex 
Was appointed 
created national 
addition 


he 


forests in where, in 


to his management ot t 


vovernment timberlands, he 


methods of 


developed 
conservative turpentining 
now generally used> throughout the 
naval stores regio 

With the the First World 
War, he entered on active duty, becom- 
B in the 10th 


regnnent) with 


advent of 


tain of Company 
(the torestry 


neo ¢ 


innual 


look 
honors d 


tor 


iy 
ik 


meeting of the 
from SAF Pr 
Shown 


Society of 
sident DeWitt 


below l tor ar 


Medal 
on Inm 
award for 


> 
ment in Re 


with an 


Achiev 


St arch. 


the American Expeditionary Forces in 
France. Returning to the Forest Ser- 
vice, he was made chiet ot timber man 
agement in the eastern region, and sub 
to the Wash 


headquarters as torest 


sequently assigned 
ington, D. Cc. 


inspector, specializing in management 


was 


plans and timber sales. 

In 1926 he left the Forest Service to 
purchase, and put under management 
Pine Products 
tract of 200,000 a 


Georgia 


for the Superior Cor 
res 1n 
southeastern known as. the 
Forest. rhe the 


owners was to build up a property for 


poration, a 


Suwannee object of 


the production ot naval stores, lum 
other the 


six vears that he operated the forest 


ber, and products. During 


his management practices attracted for 


esters and forestry students from tan 


and near who visited it seeking demon 


Achievement in Re 


American 
Nelson while 
in 


search: 


Above lL to 1 
Executive Secretary Henry Clepper 
F. Eldredge the 


ind Briegleb 


Foresters. Samuel T 
* 


as he reee Gifford 


Philip A. 


ives 


recelvil 


strations of sound forestry. 
1932 
rector of the Forest 
South, Mr. Eldredge to the 
Forest Service with headquarters at 
the Southern Forest Experiment Sta 


New 


pervision a survey 


regional di 
Survey of the 


as 


Appointed in 


returned 


tion in Orleans. Under his su 


125 


per 


organization of 
what 
reatest tim 
120 million 


technicians completed was 


haps up to that time the 2 


! ’ 
Der ventory ever made 
acres in eight states. 
the 


the 


\s the one per- 


son with most comprehensive 


timber 


knowledge ot 


the South, he 


resources ot 
provided accurate m0 
formation to the numerous pulp and 
paper companies that established mills 
in the region. 
When in 1944 
the Forest 


Prom 


Mr. Eldredge 


Service, he 


retired 
did 
Utilizing 


trom not 


retire forestry. his 





knowledge of southern woo. resources, 
he established a consulting business to 
advise paper companies and other in- 
dust al forest owners. In recent years 
he has gradually withdrawn from con- 
sulting practice in order to devote more 
time to the serious vocation of fishing. 

In his book, The Training of a For- 

ester, Mr. Pinchot wrote, “Forestry is 
a profession in which you may fully 
realize the durable satisfactions of life, 
if you understand it, love it, pursue it 
with enthusiasm, and continue to study 
it throughout your career. It is very 
likely to make you happy, but it will 
never make you rich.” 
Forestry has made Mr. Eldredge 
both happy and rich—rich not in ma- 
terial wealth, perhaps—but rich in his 
thousands of friends, in the respect of 
his professional colleagues, in service 
to the nation. 

“GP.” 
Society and with us tonight, I truly 
believe that he would have no greater 
presenting the 


were still president of the 


satisfaction than in 
medal that bears his name to the stu- 
dent assistant who worked under him 
a half-century ago. 

Cap Eldredge, accept with assurance 
of the affection and esteem of your 
fellow members of the Society of 
American Foresters this Gifford Pin- 
chot medal for outstanding service to 


forestry. 


Presentation of Awards to 
Leo Anthony Isaac 


and 
Philip Carman Wakeley 
for Achievement in Research 
by DeWitt Nelson, President 


Society of American Foresters 
Memphis, Tennessee 
October 17, 1956 

In 1954 the 
Foresters was honored by receiving a 
grant of $10,000 from an anonymous 
The 


finance awards to be 


Society of American 


donor for a most worthy object. 
purpose 
made by the 


was to 
Council “in recognition 


of outstanding achievement in basie 
or applied research in any branch of 
the biological 


research contributes, either directly or 


sciences, prov ided the 


indirectly, to the advancement of for 
estry.” 

At a meeting of the Council held in 
committee 


February 1956, a was au- 


thorized to consider eligibles for tu 


ture awards. At the same time the 
Council unanimously voted to make 
the first two awards in 1956 at the 
Society’s annual meeting. Each award 
is in two parts—first, a plaque in the 
shape of the Society’s official emblem 
and second, a check for $100. 

In behalf of the entire forestry pro- 
fession I hereby publicly express sin- 
cere appreciation to the anonymous 
donor whose financial grant has made 
it possible for the Society to recognize 
achievement in research in such an ap- 
propriate way. 

The two foresters selected to receive 
the first awards have devoted their 
entire professional careers to research, 
for a combined total of 64 years. Each 
has been with his respective forest ex- 
periment station for 32 years. 

The first recipient whose many con- 
tributions to the advancement of fores- 
try we are happy to recognize is Philip 
C. Wakeley. 

Born March 18, 1902 in Orange, New 
Jersey, Mr. Wakeley studied forestry 
at Cornell University, receiving the B.S 
degree in 1923 and the M.F. degree in 
1925. Since he joined the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station in October 
1924 he continuously em 
ployed there except for a brief detail 
to the Emergency Rubber Project dur- 
ing the Second World War. He is ecur- 
rently on the forest management re- 
search staff as specialist in forest gene- 


has been 


tics and planting. 

Mr. Wakeley is the author of more 
than 70 scientific publications, chief 
among which is the monumental mono- 
graph Planting the Pines 
published by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. This superceded his earlier 
Departmental technical bulletin on the 
same subject which served as the hand- 
book for the huge tree planting pro- 
gram in the South during the Civilian 
Conservation Corps days. His early 
work on the significance of geographic 


Southern 


sources of pine seed is currently being 
supplemented by a cooperative south- 
wide pine seed source study, involving 
a large number of cooperators and out 
plantings. Mr. Wakeley is the coordi 
nator of this region-wide activity. 

A past chairman of the Society’s 
Division of Silviculture, Mr. Wakeley 
is currently an associate editor of the 
JOURNAL OF Forestry for the fields of 
forest genetics and artificial regenera- 
tion. 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Mr. Wakeley, in behalf of the So- 
ciety and of the anonymous donor 
whose generosity made this award pos- 
sible, I present you with this plaque 
and this check in recognition of your 
outstanding achievement in biological 
research leading to the advancement of 
forestry. 

The second recipient of the award 
is Leo A. Isaae of the Pacifie North- 
Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, Portland, Oregon. Mr. Isaac 
is on a special assignment for the 
United Nations in Turkey; hence the 
award will be presented in absentia. 

3orn September 12, 1892 at Fond 
du Lae, Wisconsin, Mr. Isaac studied 
forestry at the University of Minne- 
sota, receiving the B.S.F. degree in 
1920. Appointed a 
with the U. 
engaged in national forest administra- 
tion until 1924 when he was assigned 
to the Pacific Northwest Forest and 
Range Experiment Station as a silvi- 
culturist. 

He has 
and scientific papers on the regenera- 
Douglas-fir and the 
His solution 
to such problems as Douglas-fir seed 


west 


junior forester 


S. Forest Service, he was 


written numerous bulletins 


tion of manage- 
ment of second growth. 
vitality, seed dispersal, and mortality 
had great influence 
on silvicultural practices in the region. 


of seed trees has 

Of his many publications two in par- 
ticular are outstanding reference works 
on one of America’s most valuable 
commercial species. They are Factors 
Affecting the Establishment of Doug- 
las-fir Seedlings, published by the For- 
est Service; and Reproductive Habits 
of Douglas-fir, published by the 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foun- 
dation. 

Among the publie honors accorded 
him are the Agnes Healy Anderson 
forest research fellowship at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1946, and the 
Outstanding Achievement Award from 
the University of Minnesota in 1951. 

Mr. Isaae has asked that his friend 
P, A. 
award for him. 

Mr. Briegleb, in behalf of the Society 
and of the anonymous donor who es- 


Briegleb receive the Society’s 


tablished the award, I have the honor 
of presenting to you for transmittal to 
Leo Isaac this plaque and check in 
recognition of his outstanding achieve- 
ment in biological research leading to 
the advancement of forestry. 





Nine Successive Thinnings in a Michigan 
White Pine Plantation 


ey Wo 


tations in 


ADJACENT WHITE pine plan- 
the Saginaw Forest in 
southeastern Michigan were given 
their eighth and ninth 
thinning respectively at 5-year in- 


successive 


tervals in 1955, 54 growing seasons 
from seed. Since individual tree 
data have been maintained through- 
out the period on thinned and un- 
thinned sample plots in both plan- 
tations, a unique record has been 
accumulated. Although the perma- 
nent plots are small, the accuracy 
of the sample plot measurements 
coupled with the relative uniform- 
ity of the sites provide data on 
the effect of a large 
number of successive thinnings on 


cumulative 


the growth and development of a 
pure even-aged stand of timber. All 
the been marked 
and Prof. L. J. 
Young, professor emeritus of silvi- 
culture at the University of Michi- 
gan (12). The senior author par- 
ticipated in the last thinning and 


thinnings have 


supervised by 


‘Mr. Hughes is presently with the For 
Branch, Canada Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
and is at Fredericton, New 
srunswick. 


estry 


stationed 


Fig. 1. 


old from seed. 


Lot 2B in 1920 before second thinning. Trees 19 years 


has supervised the re-analysis of all 
the data covering the entire period 
by the two junior authors. 


History of Plantations 


In the spring of 1904, eastern 
white pine (Pinus strobus L.) was 
planted on 1.4 acres of abandoned 
crop land in Saginaw Forest, an 
80-acre farm recently purchased 
the University of Michigan 
about 3 miles west of Ann Arbor. 
Two-year-old seedlings of an un- 


by 


known seed source were used. The 
and harrowed 
and the seedlings slit-planted with 
a spade. In lot 2B, Block I, the 
planted approxi- 
mately three feet apart. After ini- 
tial mortality, 4800 seedlings per 
acre were counted in 1908. Lot 2C, 
Block I, was planted partly at a 
11 x 414 spacing and partly at 
a 6- x 6-foot spacing. In 1908, 2,162 
seedlings per acre were counted. 


soil 


was ploughed 


seedlings were 


The site is a fairly level plain 
composed of a glacio-fluvial sands 
that had washed off an ice-block a 
few yards to the south, the kettle 
thus formed 


now being occupied 


Fig. 2 
Fig. 1. 
from seed. 


Lot 2B in 


Unthinned plot to right of figure. 


Stephen H. Spurr, 
Leigh J. Young, Burton V. Barnes 
and E. L. Hughes! 


School of Natural Resources, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


by Third Sister Lake. The poorly 
stratified thus deposited 
grades into gravelly at a 
lower depth and is classified as a 
Fox sand varying to a Fox loamy 


sand 
sand 


sand. 

Records of stand condition and 
main- 
sawfly 


have been 
tained 1908. 
damage was recorded in the spring 
of 1912, damage by the pine-leaf 
Adelges was noted in 1919, 1930, 
1931. A number of dominant 
trees succumbed to drought in 
1932. A fall hailstorm broke many 
leaders in 1916. Finally, winds 
blew down one tree and tipped two 
others on.one sample plot in 1949, 


insect attacks 


since Some 


and 


while one tree on another plot was 
hit by lightning in 1955. 

The actual average height of the 
tree of mean d.b.h. 50 vears from 
seed on all four plots was 64 feet. 
The comparable height of domi- 
nants and codominants was 66 feet. 
Variations in the choice of domi- 
for 
dif- 
the 


trees 
the 
make 


and eodominant 


measurements in 


nant 
height 


ferent years, however, 


1935 before fifth thinning. Same view as 


Trees 34 years old 








height of tree of mean basal area 


a more consistent and useful value 


Marking Practice 
Part of the 3 x 3 plantation 
2B) was given a first thinning or 
cleaning in 1915 in which the num 
ber of stems per acre were reduced 
about 4.600 to 3.904. This 
thus has had ssive 
Per 


ana 


Prom 


stand nine 


sect 
treatments at 5-vear intervals 
manent sample plots of 0.236 
0.173 acres were established in th 
thinned and unthinned portions re 
1916. The 
plot was split so that one-half of 
north of the thinned plot 
half of it lay to the 
Both plantations were 


n 1920 ‘ig. | At 


spectively in unthinned 
it lay 

and one south 
thinned 
this 


+ { 
HOTS O 


establis] 


are left 
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a 
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from seed. 


2B, the had differ 
entiated into crown classes by the 


fall of 1915, 


In lot 


trees 


12 growing seasons 


after planting, because of the high 
initial density. At 
of the thrifty dominants were se 


that time, most 


lected as trees, banded with 


crop 
white paint, and released by cut 
their chief 
subsequent thinnings, the number 


tine competitors. In 


of crop trees 


the original nuniber 
established was not specified has 
been reduced, but the present crop 
trees have been consistently fay 
thinninegs. At the 


many of the suppressed 


or ad by erown 


Same time, 
trees were marked 


that 


and intermediat 
trees 


than 


ror removal sO) more 
yere marked ror 


would 


‘rown thinnings of similar severity 


cutting 
normally be the case in 
was planed to rely upon 
cleaning the 
the crown thin- 


pruning for 
‘ crop trees, 


procedure favoring more trees 


than were needed for trees 


had the 


crop 
advantage of releasing 


enough trees at an early stage to 


provide cleaners for the 


Where 


he early thinnings is limited to 


ultimate 
es later on euttine 


; 


es that are adjacent to the final 


| trees 


large groups of 
hold each 
that 
none of them are able to keep up 


erowth ot the 


trees, 


untoucher and 


an extent 


sufficiently w 
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trees. Many of these latter 
with 
spindly boles and are easily bent 


crop 
trees become small-crowned 
ice and heavy snow 
as the example of white pine in 
an adjacent lot (3A) _ illustrates 
In the later crown 
Lot 2B (Fig. 2 


made to maintain a crown leneth 


or broken by 


thinnings in 
, an effort has been 


total height ratio of approximately 
30 percent on the crop trees. 

Low thinnings from 
Grades A to C have been followed 
in Lot 2C 1920 


Every five years, the crowns of the 


varying 


since (Fig. 3 

trees have been classified as domi- 
nant, codominant, intermediate, or 
suppressed in accordance with the 
usual definitions of these terms. All 
suppressed and the poorer inter- 
mediate trees have usually been re 
moved. The application cf this me 
thod has resulted in a more irregu 


lar distribution of he dominants 


codominants and, in. conse 


and 


quence, a less sv ametrical crown 
than 


2B. In 


crown length 


development on these trees 


on the crop trees in Lot 


many cases, also, the 


total height ratio is less 


Analysis of Data 


The diameter of each individual 


been measured at breast 
height to the tenth 
by calipers at 5-year intervals since 
1920. From 1916 in 2B and 1920 
1930, the heights of all 


trees were measured. In subsequent 


tree has 


nearest inch 


in 2C' to 


vears, only a small sample of trees 


were measured for height 


Although 


been expended in 


considerable care has 
maintaining the 
records, discrepan 


individual tree 


and omissions nevitably 0c 
eurred. A 


was required to work up all the 
Kirst, the 


cles 
major analytical effort 
data on a uniform basis 


successive measurements for each 
tree were transferred to individual 
record cards (8) to permit correc 
tions and estimations of occasional 
missing values. Second, a local vol 
ume table was constructed for each 
plot at each time of measurement 
The basic volume table 
Table 119 in the Brown and Gevor 
collection (2), givine total 


foot bark. Up 


used was 


kiantz 


eubic volume inside 


to and including the 1950 measure 


ments, thr local volume — table 
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was constructed from conventional corresponding to the tree of mean to characterize the height of the 
height-diameter curves 6). In diameter e.. the diameter of the stand. Such a measure of height, 
1955, however, a direct solution of tree of mean basal area) was used although the best obtainable under 
the regression of volume over basal 

area was carried out following com- TABLE 1.—STATISTICAL SUMMARY, WHITE PINE, SAGINAW For . Buiocxk I, Lor 2B. 
putational techniques outlined by THINNED AND UNTHINNED PLOTS. PER 

Spurr (10 Volume-line  regres- er 
sions were also utilized to derive 
local volume tables for the un- — jo1¢ 
thinned plot in lot 2C for 1935, 1990 Befors 


1940, and 1945, vears in which no Cut 
: After 
Ps . 1925 Before 
that particular plot. The linear Cut 


height measurements were taken in 


nature of the regression of volume After 
1930 Before 
. 2 Cut 

curvilinear nature of the regression After 


over basal area compared to the 


of height over diameter greatly 1935 Before 
Cut 

After 
tion to estimate the missing regres- — 1940 Befor: 


simplified the problem of interpola- 


SIONS Cut 
After 
1945 Before 15. } 

two plantations (Tables 1 and 2 Cut i 35.57 S48 

After 160 i$ 7.4 17 550 
1950 Before > if 226.92 7 : 9398 

Cut 33.0 S47 
are based on 0O.1-inch diameter After 3 ish $541 
1955 Before 399 186 929 9.3 r 3 } 6003 

; : ; Cut 110 7) 1336 
puted on a _ total-cubic-foot basis, After OK0) ; 


The statistical summaries of the 


are based on consistent computa- 


tional techniques. All basal areas 


measurements. Volumes are com- 


1664 
with board-foot volumes being esti 

- ae Sag Basal Area computed by 0.1 ine 
mated only for 1955. The board Height of tree of mean diamete 


foot-cubic-foot ratios estimated Assuming BF/CF ratio of 4.82 
bd. ft./aere. 


only for 1955. The board foot-cubie- "2. no 


foot-ratios estimated from Table 2 
if Spurr (10) were checked by the 
measurem f 26 trees felled in 
2C in 1955. Each tree was meas 
ured for d.b.h. and total height, 
and the logs cut from it were scaled 
International '4-inch log 
the resulting board 

ratios were 


rage diam 


lot 2 

and the 

differ 

statistically signifi 
ates from the gen 


relationship were allowed 


ation in the choice of 
ht measurements in 
times of measurements, 


‘an height of the trees ae 


tually measured did not consist- 


Basal Area computed by 0.1 inch diameter 
"Height of tree of mean diameter. 
the dominant and codominant trees. *'T is thinned plot, U is unthinned plot 
‘Assuming BD/CF ratio of 4.90 (10, Table ! ie ; IF is 35,925 
; : bd. ft./aere. 
from the height-diameter curve "Assuming BD/CF of 4.6 the approximate volume 


ently measure the mean height of 


For this reason, the height read 
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the circumstances, scarcely permits 
a comparison of height growth be- 
tween the thinned and unthinned 
plats because the mean diameter is 
artificially changed by the treat- 
ments. The measure does, however, 
valid information on the 
trend of height growth in the stand 
as a whole and is presented for 


present 


that purpose. 


TABLE 3.—SEVERITY OF THINNINGS 


BASAL AREA REMOVED. 
Lot 2B 
Percent 


no. of 
trees cut 


Age 
from 
Year seed 
1915 14 Bi 
1920 19 39 
1925 24 37. 
1930 29 ] 
1935 34 
1940 39 
1945 44 
1950 49 
1955 54 


Mean, 1920-55 


TABLE 4.—COMPARISON 


Curt. 


OF 
SAGINAW 


STANDS 


oP 
-D 


Lot 


rhinned 


Number trees 
1916 
1920 3265 
Mortality 110 
Cut 2875 
1955 


4350 


Basal area 
1920 
Mortality 
Cut 
1955 


Net ¢.a.i 
Gross ¢.a 
Net m.a.i.” 
Gross m.a.1 


Mean d.b.h 
1920 


1955 


Height Mean tre¢ 
1920 


1955 


ubie feet 
1920 
Mortality 
(* + 


10° 
19 


Net ¢.a.i 
Gross ¢ 
Net m.a 


Gross m.a 


Area (acres 
Conversion factor 


*Period 1950-1955. 
*Plantations established 1904 with 2 
seed in 1955, and had passed throu 


BY PERCENT NUMBER OF 
SAGINAW 


Crown) 


BEFORE 
WHITE 


Unthinned 


0 stoek. 


The successive thinnings in the 
two stands are characterized by 
percent number of trees cut and 
percent basal area cut in Table 3. 
The cumulative effect of these thin- 
nings on the growth of the stands 
is summarized in Table 4. In this 
presentation mean annual incre- 
ment refers to the entire life of 
the stand from 1904 to 1955 (ex- 


TREES AND PERCENT 


WHITE PINE, 1915-1955 
Lot 2C (Low 
Percent 
basal 
area cut 


Percent 
no. of 
trees cut 


Percent 
basal 
area cut 


None None 

20.4 26.8 11.1 
“0.9 28.3 14.4 
4.8 * 4.1 
6.5 9.6 4.4 
10.9 20.5 ] 
16.5 
17.0 


99 9 


1. 
8.( 


13. 


15. 
13. 
19. 


14.9 17.8 9.2 


1920 Cor 
PINE. PER 


WITH CONDITION APTER 1955 


AcCKE BAsIS 


Lot 


Thinned Unthinned 


(4265 


3682 


1942 


2867 3 


1893 


2 plots) 


Therefore stand is 53 years old from 


gh 54 growing seasons prior to measurement. 
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cluding the two years of seedling 
life before outplanting, and cur- 
rent annual increment to the period 
from 1950 to 1955). Net eurrent 
increment is simply the difference 
between measurements 
without regard to harvest or mor- 
tality while gross increment takes 
into account the growth made by 
trees which were subsequently re- 
moved from the stand either by 
natural mortality or by thinning 
operations. 

The importance computing 
mortality obtain 
true gross increment values cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. This 
has seldom been done in American 
thinning studies. Often, the amount 
eut from the thinned stand will be 
added to the present volume of the 
thinned stand to give the total yield 
of the thinned This total 
yield will approximate gross incre- 
ment if mortality in the thinned 
stand has been slight. Too often, 
however, the analyst will neglect 
to compute mortality losses in the 
unthinned stand, and will compare 
the total yield of the thinned stand 
with the present yield of the un- 
thinned stand. and claim that 
has demonstrated that thinnings 
has inereased growth. In other 
words he is comparing gross incre- 
ment of the thinned stand with net 
increment of the unthinned stand. 
Such a comparison has validity in 
vield comparisons although it does 
not take into account the costs and 
returns of thinning, but it has no 
validity whatsoever in growth com- 


suecessive 


of 


losses so as to 


stand. 


he 


parisons. 


Results and Discussion 


Growth of the Unthinned Stands. 

The development of the un- 
thinned plantations for the first 54 
years from seed closely parallels 
that of other old white pine plan- 
tations. Both of the Saginaw stands 
have leveled off at a basal area of 
approximately thirty thousand 
board feet per acre (actually 25M 
and 36M on the two plots). The 
Biltmore (N.C.) plantation at 56 
vears from seed had a basal area 
of 185 3.6 
inches and larger in the unthinned 
plot (11); 40-60 year-old planta- 
tions in New Hampshire had basal 


square feet in trees 
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areas of 208 to 243 square feet 
(1) ; and 57-62 year-old plantations 
in Connecticut had board-foot vol- 
umes of 25 to 35 thousand 
given, 4). In a de- 
tailed study of a number of white 
and red pine thinning experiments 
Smithers found that the maximum 
basal the better 
sites ranged from 220 to 250 square 
feet per acre (7). 

It seems quite clear that the un- 
thiimed plots have reached their 
capacity in 
this 


230 


(basal 
area values not 


area reached on 


maximum carrying 


terms of basal area and that 


value will remain around 


square feet per acre, varying with 
the incidence of mortality. Future 
het 


will 


volume 


therefore, 
although 
crowth will continue to in- 


basal area growth, 


approximate zero, 


crease as long as‘the stand grows 
in height. 

The thin- 
nings in both stands have been mod- 
erate to light throughout the period 
(Table 3). The 1930 
and 1935 thinnings were extremely 
light. On 14.9 


percent of the basal area has been 


Severity of thinning. 


ol treatment 
the average, only 


removed each five years in lot 2B 
(crown thinning) and only 9.2 per- 
cent in lot 2C (low thinnings). The 
cumulative effect of the long series 
of moderate thinnings, nonetheless, 
has been to reduce the stockings of 
the thinned 2B, the 
thinned plot has present basal area 


plots. In 


of 145 square feet per acre as com- 
pared to 229 for the 
plot. In lot 2C, the comparable val- 
203 and 233. There is no 
but that the 
could have been more severe on oc- 
Indeed, they very 
been had they 
marked at the present time under 


unthinned 


ues are 
question thinnings 
casion likely 


would have been 


the influence of current thinning 
At the same time; it is 
quite clear that the thinnings have 
been severe enough to markedly af- 
fect the development of the stand. 
The sum total of the thinnings in 
be termed light, while 


those in lot 2B may be thought of 


philosophy 


lot 2C may 


us moderate. 

Effect of thinning on gross tin- 
The annual net 
and gross increments are given in 
Table 4 


foot volume. There is some evidence 


crement, mean 


for basal area and cubic- 


BASAL AREA (Sq ft. per acre) 
380 picensioigetinsicaptelson 


360 











15. 20 25 


| 1920 


I9IO 


Fig. 4. 
are averages of two thinned plots 


that thinning has slightly improved 
the mean annual increment 
in basal but the increase is 
clearly not significant in the east 


TOSS 


area, 


of lot 2C. On a eubie-foot basis, the 
gross m.a.i. values are amazingly 
175 


per 


being 


acre 


throughout, 
cubie feet 
year for thinned and unthinned 
2B, and 174 and 172 for thinned 
and unthinned. After making due 
allowance for the absence of repli- 
cation, the small size of the plots, 


consistent 
172 


and per 


“30 35 40 45 «50 


1930 


Net and cumulative basal areas of Saginaw white pine, 
solid lines 


CUMULATIVE 


: ~~ 55 AGE 
1940 1950 YEAR 
1920-1955 
dashed lines 


Curves 
and two unthinned plots 


and the slight variation in site 
quality, there is little evidence that 
thinning has increased growth. In 
fact, the closely comparable gross 
mean annual increment values of 
the thinned and unthinned stands 
suggest strongly that the thinning 
thus far has had no effect on the 
total cubie-wood production of the 
stand. This finding is in complete 
accord with present philosophy on 
thinning effects (9, 3, 5) 

In Figure 4, the two sets of plots 
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20 
1920 


25 


Mean diameters of all trees and 
1955. 


dashed 


¢ 


plots 


Curves are averages 0 


lines 


thinned 


are treated as replicates 
and unthinned plots and the basal 
area data for each pair have been 
plotted. The 


age 


averaged and net 


curve of basal area over from 
follows the conventional 
The leht 


and 1935 


thinned 


seed pat 
1930 
the 
densities 
the 
the cumulative 


tern thinnings in 


clearly permitted 
stands to attain 


nearly as high as those in 
stands. In 


the 


thinned 
from 


eurves, basal area losses 


and been 


added back into the thinned stand 


euttineg mortality have 


These curves again snow some 1n 


dieation that basal area growth in 


the unthinned stands has gradually 


dropped below that oft the thinned 


stands since 1935 
Although there is no change in 


foot inerement as a result 


veupl 


thinnine. and but little change in 


hasal-area iInmerement, it 1s 


nossible that the effect of 


thinning 
definite as th 


Indeed. thi 


vill become more 


stands near maturity 


1930 


of 100 largest 


two thinned plots 


quite 


30 35 40 


1940 


45 55 AGE 


YEAR 


1 
50 


1950 


1955 


and two unthinned 


trees per acre (as of 


solid lines 


improvement is highly possible and 
the theory of 
Although thinnings 
should not affect total production 
both thinned 
and unthinned stands fully utilize 
the site, the unthinned stand may 
eradually deteriorate to the point 


is in aceord with 


stand growth 


per acre as long as 


where it no longer fully occupies 
the site due to crown friction and 
There is at 
that 
the ease in the Saginaw white pine, 
the three the un- 
thinned stands have become short, 
thin, 
than those in the thinned stand. 


crown deterioration. 


least visual evidence such is 


for crowns in 


and generally of less vigor 
The better vigor of the trees in 


the 
silvicultural implications 


thinned stands has long term 
First, a 
longer rotation is possible because 
of the better condition of the trees 
Second, the better-developed crowns 
will probably permit application of 
the the 


and 


shelterwood method in 


harvest of the mature crop 
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establishment of reproduction. In 
contrast, the unthinned stand prob 
ably will have to be clear-cut at a 
relatively early a 

Eifect of 


merchantable 


yield of 
What the 


thinnings have accomplished is not 


thinning on 
mate rial 
biological 


so much an inerease in 


production as a concentration of 
that 


bigger 


biological production on the 
and more merchantable 
Whereas the  unthinned 
815 and 549 


per acre and have a mean diameter 


stems. 


stands contain stems 


diameter of tree of mean. basal 


area) of 7.2 and 8.8 inches for 2B 
and 2C 


able thinned stands have only 280 


respectively, the compar 


and 380 trees per acre, but have 


reached mean diameters of 9.8 and 
9.9 inches 
The 


averaged for the two stands in the 


change in mean diameter 
Figure 5 
di- 
thinned stands is 9.8 
the un 
thinned stands, it is apparent that 


lower set of curves in 
Although the 


ameter of the 


inches as against 


present average 


8.0 for 
much of this increase is due to the 
the cutting 
out the smaller trees in the succes 
To test whether or 
not the growth of the larger trees 
thin 
(diameter 
of the 
100 lareest crop trees per acre in 


raising of average by 


ive thinnines 
was actually stimulated by 
ning, the mean diameter 


of tree of mean basal area 


1955 was computed for each time of 
measurement. The results, plotted 
in the upper set of curves in Fig 
ure 2, that the 


largest trees 


show 
100 
affected by 
15 or 
Since 


vrowth of 
was little 

the first 
20 years of the experiment. 
1935, though. 


in the thinned stands have gradu 


these 
thinning for 
the crop trees 


ally pulled away from their count 
the 
As in the case of basal areas, this 


erparts in unthinned stands 
benefit seems to result not so much 
from stimulation of growth in the 
thinned from deteriora 
the unthinned 
reduction in 
and 


stands as 
tion of erowth in 


stands due to erown 
the 


began at 


vigor in 
apparently 


dimensions tree 
latter that 
about 1935 and has gradually be 
come more severe. 

In the above discussion. the two 
thinned and two unthinned plots, 


each pair in a different plantation, 
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have been treated as replications 
their silvicultural 
dif 


mean di 


ven though 
have been somewhat 
Actually, the 


ameters of the thinned trees in lot 


histories 


rerent 


creased at a higher rate 
to the 
in the case of lot 2C. It 


2B have in 
unthinned trees than 

is difficult 
whether this trend 


relative 


TO SAV, howevet 


is due to the combination of crown 
thinning and slightly heavier thin- 
nines in the 


former case, or to 


minor variations in site quality 
The unthinned plot in lot 2C is on 


a slightly better site than the other 


plots, a facet that confounds the 
results of the individual trials 
The vields of board feet per 
ubie foot of tree bole are = sub- 
stantially higher for the thinned 
than for the unthinned = stands 
Tables 1 and 2 In lot 2B, the 


unthinned stand averages only 3.64 


board feet per cubie foot in con- 


trast to 4.82 for the 
Although the 
volume is higher in the unthinned 


thinned stand 
present eubie-foot 
-foot volume is con- 
the thinned 
annual 


stand, the boar« 


siderably higher in 


stand: the mean growth 
being 622 board feet per acre in the 
thinned stands and 584 in the un- 


The 


pronounced in lot 2C 


thinned stands difference is 


much less 
been 
the 
thinned plot has remained at com- 
that of the un- 


Presumably, heavier 


thinnines have 


the 


where the 


lighter and stocking of 


parable levels to 
thinned plot 
thinnings might have decreased the 
total but 


faster di- 


cubic-foot imerement, 


would have resulted in 


meter growth of the remaining crop 
might 


trees so that they well have 


resulted in an inerease in’ board- 


Toot \ lf lds 


Summary 
Nine crown thinnings and eight 
low thinnines have been made at 


>-vear intervals in a white 


pine 
plantation on sandy outwash soil 


in the vicinity of Ann = Arbor, 


Michigan. Although the four sam 
ple plots average only one-fifth of 
an acre, the regularity of the thin 
nings and the remarkable complete- 
both the 
photographie record is noteworthy. 

The 


vrowth is 64 


ness of statistical and 


actual 
height of 


site index based on 
based on 
the tree of mean d. b. h. The com- 
height of the 


and codominants was 66 feet 


parable dominants 
The thinnines have ranged from 
with an average 

the 
in the crown thin- 


moderate to light, 
of 14.9 


having ben cut 


percent of basal area 
ing plot and 9.2 percent in the low 
thinning plot 

The thinnings have made no ap- 
the total 


cubic-foot volume produced 


preciable difference in 
ross 
mean annual increment 
slight 


area 


and only 
the 


the two stands. 


improvement in basal 
increment in 


They have rather served two pur- 


poses: first to pre-salvage the mor 
tality, and second, to concentrate 
much of th rowth on the large 
stems. Wood material that would 
otherwise have been lost has been 


incorporated into the remaining 


stems. 


The thinned stands have fewer 
stems and larger diameters than 
the unthinned stands. Crop trees 


are also larger. The mean diameter 
ot the 100 


acre averages 11.6 inches in the two 


largest crop trees per 
thinned stands and only 11.0 inches 
in the two unthinned stands. 
There is some indication that the 
thinned stands are currently grow- 
the 


stands because erown 


unthinned 
friction and 
erown deterioration are gradually 
reducing the vigor of the unthin- 
ned stands to the point where the 


ing faster than 


stands no longer fully occupy the 
Current annual increment of 
area in the thinned stands 
that of the unthinned 
stands. <A rotation 
be possible in the thinned stands 


site 
basal 
exceeds 


longer would 


as well as application of shelter- 
wood cuts. The unthinned stands, 
however, will probably have to be 
clearcut at a relatively early age. 

All factors considered, the thin- 
ned stands should produce a sub- 
stantially higher board-foot yield 
at maturity, even though the basal 
total 
tion may not be greatly affected by 
the silvicultural treatment. 


area and cubic-foot produec- 
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Watershed Management and Research 
on Salmon Streams of Southeast Alaska 


the two 
most important basic natural re- 
Alaska. The 
wholesale value of the salmon pack 
produced on the Tongass National 


SALMON AND TIMBER are 


sourees of Southeast 


Forest, which comprises nearly all 
of Southeast Alaska, has averaged 
about $45,000,000 annually (1) dur- 
ing the period 1926 to 1953. Large 
pulp developments, designed to 
utilize the dense stands of commer 
Southeast Alaska, 
A 400-ton mill 
which produces dissolving pulp has 
been in operation at Ketchikan 
since 1954. In addition, prelimin- 
ary timber sale awards have been 


timber in 
are taking shape. 


cia! 


made in the past two years by the 
Forest Service for large pulp de 
velopments at Wrangell, Juneau, 
and Sitka 

The and the 
timber resource are closely related 
Both the and 
dustries are dependent upon salm 


resource 


fisheries 


salmon timber in 
on stream watersheds for continu 
ing supplies of raw material. The 
management of salmon during the 
important stage of the life eycle 
spent in fresh water is basically a 
watershed management 
Maintenance of 
tions which are favorable for adult 


problem 
freshwater condi 
spawners, and favorable to the de 
and 
fry until they return to salt water, 
dependent on main 
from obstrue 


suitable spawning 


velopment of salmon spawn 


are largely 
taining a stream free 
tions, with 
streamflow, and 
Proper 


nanagement of the 


rrounds, a stable 


suitable water quality 
n ultiple lSé 
water and timber re 


skill 


sound 


source 


requires 


and knowledge supported by 

researc] 

A program of research was bi 

run in 1949 by the Alaska 
] 


Center to relate 


Forest 
Research logging 
practices by Forest Service stand 


ards to changes in the large-scale 


physical factors of the stream en- 
vironment. Presentation of a few 
basie concepts and a brief review 
of the problem are desirable, how- 
ever, before discussing the study. 
Salmon 

All five species of Pacific salmon 

pink (Oncorhynchus gorbuscha) 

Fig. 1), chum (0. keta), 
silver (O. kisutch), king 
tshawytscha and sockeye 
spawn in the 
Southeast Alaska. The first three 
the important 
viewpoint of value of 


eoho or 
(9. 
(O. 
nerka waters of 


species are most 


from the 
importance of 


Streams 


pack, as well as 


watershed management. 
supporting these three species are 
widely distributed in the region. 
The king salmon spawns only in 
the larger rivers in Southeast 
Alaska and the sockeye only in 
streams draining larger lakes. 
These two species will not be dis- 
eussed further here. All species of 
Pacific salmon are anadromous. 
The adult fish ascend and spawn 
in streams in which they were 
hatched. The eggs are deposited 
in the fall of the year in redds 
(nests) dug by the female and are 
covered with gravel after fertiliza- 
tion. Hatching oceurs the follow- 
ing spring. The free-swimming fry 
of the pink and chum salmon move 
immediately to salt water upon 
hatching. Coho salmon fry spend 
a year in fresh water and are af- 
fected to a extent by 
stream conditions during this per- 


marked 


iod of their life history (5 

Ileavy mortality takes place in 
the early life of all three species 
from fertilization of the egg to 
emergence of the fry. Sheridan (7 
states that for pink salmon this 
mortality often exceeds 90 percent 
in fresh Neave (5) has 
pointed out that mortality varies 


water. 
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by species and may be in part ef- 
fected by 
condition of streams or portions of 
streams selected by the 
This mortality in fresh 
caused by various factors such as 
freezing, streambed scouring, silta- 
tion, and predators. 


differences in physical 


species. 


water is 


Stability of streamflow appears 
to be an important factor affecting 
the productivity of a 
stream. 


salmon 
A tentative rating (2) of 
streams in the Ketchikan sale area 
shows that streams 
sheds contain flow-stabilizing lakes 


whose water- 
tend to be consistently better salm- 
on producers than streams drain- 
ing watersheds of equal area but 
without lakes. Scouring of stream 
floods 
heavy mortality to salmon spawn 


gravels during may cause 
and fry by either removing gravel 
and exposing them, or burying 
them by a deeper than normal 
layer of gravel which may cause 
difficulty in 


the gravels. 


fry emergence from 
Per iods of very low 
water may expose eggs to tempera- 
ture particularly to 
freezing temperatures during win- 


extremes, 


ter months. 
by low water are shown in Figure 


Salmon nests exposed 


2. Developing eggs and fry require 
supply of 
oxygen which is provided by con- 
stant 
through egg- and fry-bearing grav- 


a constant dissolved 


subgrade flow of water 


els. Erosion and streambed silta- 
tion may result in heavy mortality 
by reducing or eliminating the sup- 
ply of dissolved oxygen. Shaw and 
Maga (6) found that the hatch of 
silver salmon eggs was significantly 
reduced by the application of silt- 


laden water to the gravel which 


contained fertilized eggs. 
Timber and Watershed 
Management 


The forest management problem 
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Fie 1. 
salmon. The 


is 18 inches long. 


is to manage the timber stands to 
produce continuous crops of wood 
for the industries 
a manner as to cause a minimum 
of disturbance or the 

which ad- 
its salmon produc- 


timber in such 
change to 
stream might 
affect 
Until more is known of the 
affecting the hatching of 
salmon spawn and the survival of 
the 
natural con 


natural 
versely 
tivity 
factors 
maintain 


fry, the goal is to 


streams in as near a 
dition as is possible. 
The U.S 


a number of years included in tim- 


Forest Service has for 


ber sale contracts provisions for 
the protection of saimon streams 
Alaska. 


these prov isions prohibit 


on the national forests in 


Briefly, 


diverting streams, felling timber 


the 
streams, varding timber down or 


in or otherwise obstructing 
across streams, and other possible 


Where 


sings are necessary, bridges are re- 


harmful practices. eros- 
quired or crossings are designated 
at locations where rock outerops or 
other conditions limit possible dam- 
age to the streambed. Log dumps 
and booming grounds are located 
away from the mouths of streams. 
Special provisions, necessary to 
safeeuard the streams, are worked 
Fish 
Service 


out on the ground by U. S. 
and Wildlife and Forest 
personnel. These provisions are in- 
eorported in the logging plan and 
sale contract. Recommended prac- 
tices have been developed by ex- 


Typical mature male and female pink or ‘‘humpback’’ 
male has the pronounced hump. 


Fig 2. 


Salmon 
The seale shown 


nests exposed by low 
Spawning salmon could be seen along far bank at the time this 


water, Indian Creek. 


photograph was taken. 


perience over the years. As an ex- 
ample: in the past, strips of timber 
were often left 
the streams, but it was found that 
trees wind- 
thrown and fell into, or across, the 
The practice now is to 
the from 


alone margins of 


these usually were 
streams. 
fell and remove 
the stream banks. 


timber 


Research Program 


In planning the study on the 
effects of 
streams, the Research Center used 
log- 
ging practice as a base, or starting 
It was felt that logging on 
the watersheds of the national for- 
Alaska 
carried on with at least the above- 
mentioned provisions for protect- 
tion of the After con- 
sultation with U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life personnel in fisheries manage- 
ment and the Fisheries 
Research Institute of the Univer- 
Washington, and other 

four streams 
located on, or near, the first ope- 
rating area of the Ketchikan Pulp 
Sale were selected for study. The 
study include Maybeso 
Creek, Harris River, Indian Creek 

near Hollis on Prince of Wales 
Island—and Old Tom 
Skowl Arm. All are fair to moder- 
ately good salmon producers and 
are considered typical pink salmon 
streams. The watersheds of the 


logging on salmon 


what was considered normal 
point. 
would always be 


ests of 


streams. 


research, 


sity of 


salmon 


agencies, 


streams 


Creek in 


first two streams are to be logged 
after a period of calibration. The 
watersheds of the latter two are to 
remain uncut as controls. The Fish 
and Wildlife research division 
on a fry-trapping and 
marking program, and maintains a 
fish-counting weir on Old Tom 
A fry-trapping station is 
also operated on Harris River. 
The Alaska Forest Research Cen- 
ter’s studies, begun in 1949, have 
been limited to such physical fac- 
stream tem- 
and channel 
change, turbidity, and sedimenta- 
tion. Climatological data are re- 
corded and yearly spawner counts 


carries 


Creek. 


tors as stream flow, 


perature, streambed 


are made, Stream gage houses con- 
taining continuous water level re- 
corders, equipped with water tem- 
perature recording units, are main- 
tained on all streams (Fig. 3 

The analysis of the first five-year 
pre-logging, or calibration, period 
is nearing completion and a report 
will be published in the near fu- 
ture. the Maybeso 
Creek drainage began in 1953, but 


Logging of 


it is too early as yet to draw any 
definite conclusions as to whether 
there is any effect of logging on 
this stream. A few results of the 
calibration period analysis will be 
discussed. 

The majority of streams on the 
islands and ‘the mainland are typi- 
cally short drainages. The water- 
sheds, which are generally quite 
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small, have been heavily glaciated 
The soils are thin and overlie bed- 
rock 
itv of these watersheds is relatively 
low because of the impermeable na 
ture of underlying materials, steep 
slopes, and general shallowness of 
the soils. Runoff is therefore gen- 


erally rapid, except in streams 


which head in lakes. Peak stream 


discharges may occur as soon as 
nine hours after precipitation peaks 

Floods occur most commonly in 
the fall 
heavy. Streams are generally low 


late 


when precipitation is 


from December until earlw 


April as a result of freezing tem 
peratures and snowfall. This may 
be a critical period for the develop 
survival of salmon 


ment and 


Discharge with 


ot 


Spawnh 
the 


melt 


mnereases 


coming spring and snow 


Stream discharge hydro 


graphs at this time show a diurnal 


peak and trough corresponding to 
ich is added daily to 
On the study st 
melt be 


after 


snow melt wh 
stream flow 


th: 


limited 


reams 


influence of snow 


comes 


or nonexistent June 
July 

stream discharge are at a minimum 

July, August 


Removal o ( affects 


ir early Precipitation and 


during June. and 


Ground-water storage capac- 


hydrology of a watershed in a 
number of ways. Coniferous stands 
of 
of 


interception varies with precipita- 


intercept 15 to 50 percent (4 


the precipitation. The amount 
tion intensity and character of the 
stand. Logging will probably re- 
sult in a heavier snow cover on the 
cut over areas which can be expect- 
ed to melt earlier than the snow in 
the timber. Reduced interception 
and transpiration losses may cause 
slight in dis- 
charges until the area is again re- 
It is doubtful, however, 


increases summer 
vegetated. 
that logging will appreciably in- 
crease the rate of runoff. To date, 
the streamflow pattern of Maybeso 
Creek has shown no appreciable 
with more than half of the 
eut. 


change 


commercial forest area 


Fresh water temperature exerts 
an influence during several stages 
of the salmon life cycle, i.e., the 
spawning impulse, egg incubation, 


Water tem 


peratures are generally moderate 


and fry development 


in streams of Southeast Alaska. On 
the study streams the highest mean 
monthly temperature for 
month during the period 1949-1953 
was 57.4° F. which 
July 1951 on Old Tom Creek 


highest 


any 


occurred i 
The 
Was 


the 


temperature reached 


66° F.. recorded twice during 


period of study on Indian and Old 


ot thes« 


maximum temperatures was short, 


eks. Duration 


Tom Cre 


averaging only 1.5 hours. The long 
ot 


est duration any temperature 


Harris River 
rifles but 


against natural 


the 
tion 


pools 


‘ 
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60° FF 


Thirty degrees was the lowest tem- 


over was only 6.5 hours 


perature recorded on stream. 


The 


perature, 


any 
of this tem- 
oceurred 
11 hours. A 
correlation was found between ail 
tempera- 


longest duration 


which several 
times, was only close 


temperature anc water 


ture. Rising air temperatures re 
sulted 


tures: 


in rising water tempera 
decreasing air temperatures 
resulted in decreasing water tem- 
peratures. The deter- 


mine the magnitude of temperature 


study will 
change, if any, associated with the 
removal of timber from the water 
shed. 

A considerable 


location of 


change In num 


ber and natural log 


gravel bars and pools 


the 


jams, (Fig. 4 


has taken place in study 
streams during the calibration pe 
riod. The amount of suspended silt 
and other sediments has been low, 
fall Data on 


sTOrmS 


even during 


suspended sediment are obtained 


by collecting water samples during 
all stream stages. Silt deposition is 
being studied by remeasuring fixed 
‘*silt traps’’ 

The sedi 
water 


from May 


significantly 


by 


Cross sections and 


buried in the stream bed 


ment concentration in sam 


ples collected las Vear 


Creek Was hot 
the 
control stre 


" 
peso 


different than sediment concen 


tration of the ims dur 


ing the same period 


Erosion and siltation probabl 


Hit 


most 


constitute serious threat 


to the produetivi O salmon 


in early f: 
ind 


nemies 


over-} 





streams following logging. Studies 
in other regions indicate that road 
‘onstruction is usually the cause of 
75 percent or more of stream ero- 
sion, sedimentation, and turbidity. 
Proper road location and construe- 
tion can minimize erosion and con. 
sequent stream sedimentation. The 
the 
Maybeso Creek drainage have been 
located 


Subgrade 


logging roads construeted in 


the creek. 


end-hauled 


well back from 
material is 
from borrow pits and, as a result, 
little 
This 


sion to a 


cutting or grading is 


has held ero- 


very 
done. practice 
minimum. <As logging 
progresses on Maybeso Creek and 
Harris River drainages, more in- 
formation on erosion and siltation 


\\ ill be obtained 
Conclusion 


\laska and our nation need both 


The 


forests and the watersheds must be 


timber and fisheries resources. 


managed to produce continuous 
timber crops and a relatively stable 
flow of good quality water neces- 
sary to maintain the productivity 
of salmon streams. This study on 
the physical effect of logging on 
salmon streams has been in prog- 
ress for 7 years, and will continue 
for at least another 7 to 10 years. 


Studies to obtain information on 
the effect of physical changes on the 
fresh water stages of the salmon 
life cycle are being initiated by the 
Fish Wildlife 
the Fisheries Research 
Thus 


biologists are working jointly to de- 


Service 
Insti- 


foresters and fisheries 


uD. SS and 
and 


tute. 


velop a sound basis for multiple use 
management of two important re- 


Alaska. 


SO-LUTCeS in 


Seasonal Effectiveness of 2,4,5-T Basal 
Sprays for Eradicating Ribes in White Pine 
Blister Rust Control in Illinois 


NENCE 


sprays of 2,4,5-T in fuel ol 


, 


1951, ribes eradication in Illinois has been accomplished with basal 
These sprays have proven cheaper and 


more efficient than hand pulling and were effective during any season 


of the year. Results of the seasonal effectiveness of 


in Illinois are give n below. 


‘aused by 
ribicola 


W HITI pine blister rust 
the 
Fisher, 
pine in 14 counties and on ribes 
currants and g@ooseberries) in 24 
of the 102 counties in Illinois. Con- 
trol of the disease requires the re- 
moval of the ribes within infecting 
distance of the white pine, which is 


fungus Cronartium 


has now been found on 


leader and collaborator, white 
pine blister rust control in Illinois, Divi- 
sion of Plant Industry and Plant Inspee- 
tion, Illinois Department of Agriculture, 
Belvidere, Illinois, and professor of forest 
research, Department of Forestry, Univer- 
Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Urbana, respectively. 


State 


sity of 


2,4,5-T basal sprays 


approximately 900 feet under most 
2,500 


estimated po- 


conditions. Some acres of 
white pine, with an 
tential value of 2 million dollars, 
were within the control area for the 
state in 1955. 

Although six species of the genus 
Ribes occur in Illinois,” the common 
gooseberry (Ribes missouriense) is 
most frequently found and has been 
the chief eradication 
crews in the control of the white 
pine blister rust. Prior to 1950, 


coneern of 


“Jones, G. N. Flora of Illinois. Amer. 
Midland Nat. Monograph No. 2. 317 pp. 
Notre Dame, Ind. 1945. 
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hand pulling and grubbing were 
the principal methods employed to 
eradicate ribes in protecting white 
pine in Illinois. Grubbing bushes 
with hand tools is slow and requires 
hard manual labor. Rising wages 
have increased the cost of eradica- 
tion four to five times since control 
work first started. Since 1951 the 
control work has been done with a 
basal spray of 2,4,5-T in fuel oil 


Objective 

A program of chemical eradica- 
tion of ribes was begun in central 
and northern Illinois in the 
mer of 1951 to devise cheaper and 
more effective methods than hand 
pulling or grubbing. Heretofore 
hand pulling and grubbing of ribes 
were performed during the growing 
season. Naturally there is a premi- 
this time of the 


sum- 


um on labor at 
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year, especially on Illinois farms 
and then, too, these operations are 
impractical and inefficient when the 
soil is frozen. The objective was to 
find a cheap and efficient chemical 
[1li- 


means of eradicating ribes in 


nois at any season of the year. 


Methods 
ln 1951 and 1952 preliminary 
tests were made at the Mason State 
Forest to check the effectiveness of 
2,4,5-T 
ribes 


for the chemical control of 
These highly 


encouraging enlarged 


results 
led 


and more accurately controlled test 


were 
and to 
plots at Sinnissippi Forest in Ogle 
County. Basal sprays, rather than 
foliage sprays, were chosen because 
they could be applied at any season 
of the year, and furthermore they 
did not require the large volumes 
of spray solution characteristic of 
the foliage sprays 

the early of 
1952, three sets of test plots of 12 


During summer 


each were laid out in a white oak 


woods at Sinnissippi Forest con 
taining approximately 100 trees per 
acre with average diameter of 
15 
west with 8 percent slopes 
feet 
40 of an acre. Ribes 


2.000 per acre. The 


an 
inches. The aspect was north- 
Each 


test plot was 33 square and 


equivalent to ] 


bushes averaged 


THE SRA 


Growing 
Dormant* 


Totals 


Growing* 
Dormant* 


f;rowing 
Dormant‘ 


Totals 


Number of feet of live stem 
*Pounds of effective 2,4,5-1 
*April through September 1952 
1952 through March 1953 


] 


‘October 


minimum number of ribes bushes 
found on any one plot was 11, and 
the maximum number was 136. 
Three formulations consisting of 
6, 12, and 18 AHG (pounds of ef- 
fective 2.4.5-T acid® per 100 gal- 
lons of No. 1 fuel oil) were apphed 
as Treatments A, B, and C, 
tively, each month of the year be- 
ginning July 1952 and continuing 
through 1953. 
treatments were applied with a two- 


respec- 


June Basal spray 
gallon, pressure-type hand sprayer. 
An attempt was made to approxi- 
mate procedure on actual control 
work. Some of the ribes had leaves 
piled in and around their base and 
fallen 


eovere 1 


there were numerous canes 


entirely or nearly with 


leaves. During the winter months, 
one to eight inches of snow covered 
the ground. Neither snow nor leaves 
were removed from, in, or around 
the bushes. Approximately 6 inches 
of the lower the 
eround, leaf was 


sprayed to the point of runoff. The 


stems, above 


cover or snow, 


final examination of these plots was 
made May 1954. 

As an additional check on the use 
of lower concentrations of 2.4.5-T, 
as a basal spray, 160 large ribes 
glycol butyl 
trichlorophenoxy 


propylene 


Esteron 


her esters ‘ 245 


ietie acid 


T BASAL SPRAYS FOR 


Treated ribes 
with live up 


right canes 


Number of 
ribes and 
FLS' missed 
not sprayed Upright 


FLS Ribes canes 


. 6 AHG 


eatment B, 
l 
) 
l 
eatment C, 
0 
0 
0 
totals for Tre 


Combined atments A, 


ERADICATING 
Treated ribes 


with live fallen 
canes under leaves 


Ribes 


B, 
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staked for identifica 
tion—80 in Plot D and 80 in Plot 
E. In Test Plot D, 
treated monthly with concentra- 
tions of 6 AHG, and in Test Plot 
E, 10 ribes were also treated month- 
ly but with concentrations of 12 
AHG. Both treatments began Au- 
gust 1953 and continued 
through March 1954. Final results 
in the field 


bushes were 


10 ribes were 


were 
were interpreted on 
July 11, 1955. 
Results 

Table 1 summarizes the 
A, B, and © 
for the growing 
the results of six monthly 


results of 
The data 


represents 


Treatments 
Se@asoll 
spray- 
ings in 1952, April through Sep- 
tember, and the data for the dor 
mant season represents the results 
of six monthly sprayiigs made Oc- 
1952 through March 1953 
These data that basal spray 
5-T in No. 1 fuel 
oil applied at concentrations of 6, 
12, and 18 AHG are effective in the 
control of Ribes missouriense at any 


tober 
show 


solutions of 2, 4, 


season of the vear. Furthermore, 
seasonal obstacles such as leaves or 
snow accumulating at the 
ribes did not limit the effectiveness 
of the basal spray. Of the 656 ribes 


base of 


treated during the growing season, 
97 percent were completely killed, 
while 98 percent of the 1,183 ribes 
INOIS 


RIBES MISSOURIENSI . Iu 


Pereent of 
treat d 
ribes com 


Treate d ribes 
vith crown 
sprouts 

Crown 


Fallen 


eanes 


plete ly 
killed 


sprouts 


12 


and ¢ 
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treated during the dormant season 
were completely killed. 
kill in this study 
and 


Complete 
means the tops 
killed and there 
were ho crown sprouts present. 
All of the 160 ribes bushes which 
were treated monthly during the 
dormant with 6 and 12 
AHIG, respectively, in Plots D and 
E were completely killed. Numer- 
ous root systems were dug and ex- 
None was 
apparent nor were there any signs 


roots were 


season 


amined for siens of life. 
of sprouting or root suckering. 


Discussion 
The 


prepared spray solution were $0.38, 


average costs per gallon of 


‘oncentrations 
of 6,12, and 18 AHG, respectively. 
These 
gallon for 2,4,5-T (4 lb. of effective 
acid per gallon) and $0.16 
gallon for No. 1 fuel oil. 
volumes of basal spray applied per 
Treatments A, B, and C 
between 30 and 40 eubie 
0.06 and 0.08 pt. 

Costs of materials per bush in these 


$0.58, and $0.79 for 


COSTS are based on $15 per 
per 
Average 


bush in 
varied 
centimeters 
same treatments were a little over 
0.3 of a cent, slightly over 0.5 of a 
cent, and approximately 0.7 of a 
cent, respectively. Treatment C, 
concentrations of 
for 
bush as did 
relation 


using higher 
2.4,5-T, 
materials to 
Treatment A. 


cost twice as much 
spray a 


an 
These 


ships show the importance of estab- 


cost 


lishing minimum concentrations to- 


gether with the dosage 


‘+h will be effective 


proper 
in killing or 
The 100 
the 160 ribes in 


whi 


‘controlling plant growth 


TABLE 2.—LABOR 


Control 
acres 


worked 


Number 
ribes 
destroyed 


8-hour 


REQUIREMENT FOR INITIAL CONTROL WORK BY 
GRUBBING AND BY BASAL SPRAY IN ILLINOIS 


Number 


man-days 


19 


HAND-PULLING AND 





No. ribes Acres 
per acre worked 
worked per man-day 





Ribes | ft 
destroyed 
per man day 


Hand-pulling and grubbing, 1932-50 


1,506,825 3.884 


388 


Basal spray, 2,4,5-T in fuel oil, 1952-56 


133,577 116 


Treatments D and E merely offer 
additional evidence of the effective- 
ness of 2,4.5-T applied as a basal 
spray in fuel oil, especially during 
the dormant months. Concentra- 
tions of 6 and 12 AHG were com- 
pletely effective all through the 
winter months, even though at 
times times snow and leaves persist- 
ed around the base of the bushes. 
Treatments D and E were applied 
were Treat- 
Volume re- 
spray 


than 
and C., 
the 
were greater in Treatments D and 


with more care 
ments A, B, 
quirements of solution 
E, because the bushes were larger 
than those in Treatments A, B, and 
C. Coulter* found that in the con- 
trol of dormant with 


2.4.5-T, high or even moderate vol 


white oak 


umes of low concentrations were 
more effective than higher concen- 
trations with reduced volumes. 
Table 2 compares the labor re 
hand-pulling 
that of the basal 
Time data for 19 


vears of blister rust control work in 


quirement of and 


erubbinge with 
spray method. 
Illinois in which ribes were hand- 


pulled and grubbed show that on 


ieneing the 
during the 


Earth, Vol. 


1,152 


the average one man pulled 48.5 
bushes per hour. Using and arbi- 
trary wage rate of $1.50 per hour, 
the average 
ribes bush by hand was 3 
During the last 5 
the the 
been in effect in Illinois, 143.9 ribes 
bushes were destroyed per hour at 


cost for removing a 
cents. 
years in which 


basal spray program has 


an average cost of 1.3 cents 


This cost includes 1 cent for 
labor and 0.3 
tion. The 

based on a solution strength of 6 
AHG, which was found to be ade- 


per 
bush. 
cent for spray solu- 
solution 


spray eost is 


quate 


Conclusions 

In Illinois basal sprays of 2,4,5-T 
in No. 1 fuel oil are effective for the 
-ontrol and eradication of R. mis- 
souriense during any season of the 
vear. This type of chemical control 
efficient than 
It costs 


is easier and more 
hand-pulling or grubbing. 
only about one-third as much. An 
additional is the fact 
that labor is more readily available 
the than 
the 


then, too, it is not practical to hand- 


advantage 


during dormant season 


during vrowing season and 


pull or grub ribes while the soil is 


frozen. 





Progress of Heart Rot Following Fire 
in Bottomland Red Oaks 


THE MOST IMPORTANT cause of cull 
hardwood forests is 
that develops 

by fire. This study 
which the 


in southern 
heart rot from 
wounds made 
derived means by for- 
ester working with bottomland red 
oaks can determine the amount of 
behind old fire and 
estimate the rot that can be ex- 


pected from new wounds. 


scars 


decay 


The spread of heart rot in fir 
scarred trees is influenced by many 
that diffi 
as site, eli- 


factors.” Some 


eult to 


are very 


measure, such 
resistance of individual 
considered in this 
that 


evaluated, age and size of sear, and 


mate, and 


trees, were not 


study Of the faetors were 


Research Center 


Yale 


‘Formerly at Delta 
now instructor of forestry, 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

Southern Forest Expt. Sta., 
U. S. Dept. Agrie., In eoopera 
Mississippi Agric. Expt 
H irdwood Forest 


Univer 


Forest 
Service, 
tion with the 
Sta. and the Southern 
Research Group. 
‘Wagener, W. W., and R. W. David- 
Heart rots in living trees. Botanical 


20:61-134. 1954 


son. 


Review 


height of butt bulge and _ hollow, 
were judged the most practical to 
use 

A number of studies have corre- 
lated age and size of fire scar with 
amount of rot, but only two have 
dealt with bottomland 
Kaufert* pointed out the general 
importance of rot following fire 
and indieated some factors that in- 
rate at which the rot 
Hepting® related the 
and size of 


hardwoods 


fluence the 
progresses. 
rate of decay to age 
trees, age and dimensions of sear, 
However, 
his work was limited to trees small- 
er than 11 d.b.h. This 
study extends the range of tree 
diameters and offers additional in- 
formation on the rate of deeay in- 


and species of fungus. 


inches 


duced by various species of fungi. 


‘Kaufert, F. H. Fire and decay in 
iry in the southern bottomland hard 
Forestry 31:64-67. 1933. 
Hepting, G. H. following fire 
young Mississippi Delta hardwoods. 
U.S. Dept. Agric. Tech. Bul. 494, 32 pp., 


is. 1935. 


Jour. 


oods. 


Decay 


—— HEIGHT OF HOLLOW 


HEIGHT | 


BUTT BULGE ——- 


HEIGHT OF ORIGINAL WOUND—+ 


* 


vears ago, before and after cutting. 
and rot are indicated. 


ollow, 


on 


E. Richard Toole 

and George M. Furnival' 
Delta Research Center,’ 
Stoneville, Mississippi 


Method of Study 

The working areas were within 
the flood plain of the Missisippi 
River but from river 
rises bv the levee system. The ter- 
rain is flat, and changes in eleva 
tion of only a few feet make wide 
variations in hardwood timber 
types. The soils range from heavy 


protected 


clays on the lower sites to silt loam 
and sandy loam on the higher ele- 
vations. 

Species studied were Nuttall oak 
(Quercus nuttalli Palm.), willow 
Q. phellos L.), water oak (Q 
nigra Li), and cherrybark oak (Q 
falcata var. pagodaefolia Ell.). One 


oak 


hundred and forty trees were sam- 
pled in the central Delta of Mis- 
sissippi, and 34 in the northeast 
Delta of Louisiana. 

A field crew 
sample 


went through some 
eutting all 
than 6 inches 
In other stands, the 


stands fire- 
searred trees larger 
in diameter. 
sample trees were felled by com- 
After the 
felled, the 
ioned into 
lengths and each section split open 
so that of hollow and rot® 
could be determined. 


mereial loggers trees 


had 


were SEC 


lower stems 


workable 


been 


extent 


Ages of fire sears, which ranged 
from 4 to 61 
mined by counting annual rings in 
formed at the edge of 
Width and length of 
the sear, both at time of wounding 


vears, were deter- 
the eallus 
old wounds. 


sampling, 
taken at 


time of 
Widths 
the widest point, usually near the 
ground. Also 
height of butt 
above the ground 


and at were 


measured. were 
was the 


(Fig. 1 


recorded 
bulge? 


"Height of rot was used in preference 
to cull practice the 
total stem is lost 
through jump-butting nearly to the upper 
limit of decay. 

"Butt bulge is defined in this paper as 
an abnormal enlargement of the butt por 
tion of the stem. It is nearly always 
accompanied by hollow butt and is dif 
ferent from normal butt swell. 


, 
volume because in 


cross-section of the 
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FINAL REGRESSIONS UsEeD IN DEVELOPING PrepicTions or Burr Ror 1N Table 3 shows that rate of decay 
FrIRE-SCARRED Rep OAKS IN THE SOUTHERN BOTTOMLAND also depends upon the fungus eaus- 
Mean Degreesof Coefficient = jng the decay. For example, Hyd 

squared freedom for of multiple : : 

Porm Pee we pown correlation um erinaceous had an average an- 
, ae nual rate of decay above the sear 

a wager of 2.2+0.8 inches, while for Pleu 

300°" rotus ostreatus this figure was 1.5 
aconealll +0.5 inches. The difference be 

above regressio tween these fungi was significant 
D at the 10 percent level. The upward 

spread of rot in this study was .6 

1.108 inch per year behind small wounds 

0.262 with widths up to 14 of the basal 

—0.098 cireumference) and 2.0 inches be- 


0600 7 .03310 


739 00118 hind large wounds (with widths 


— O07 


00127 5 00005 S829 over 14 the basal circumference). 
poco Ifepting® gives an average upward 

00017. «spread of 2.3 inches per vear for 

90011 his black oak group, which in- 

— ‘luded only trees less than 11 
ysis indicated no significant difference attributable to locality in inches d.b.h. of the three species 
any of these regressions 


‘Regression ana 
*Definition of variable terms: studied here. Hepting’s figures for 
’= present length of butt rot (in feet), average annual rate of decay for 
original length of wound (in feet), the different fungus species are 
present length of butt rot minus t . . rr 

length of hollow (in feet likewise within the same general 
length of butt bulge (in feet), range reported here. This study 
age of wound (in years has extended the size els ‘ang 
age of wound minus 4 vears (in years i ( 1 size Class range 
original width of wound minus 2 inches, all divided by stump diameter at and added several useful variables 


wounding (in inches). : ; not used by Hepting. 
ssion through mean not significantly better than regression through origin ; 


Higher degree polynomial terms in series failed to improve fit significantly. 


*‘Subserints denote rder of single or erm appearance in regression, 


Practical Application 


This study has led to some infor 
mation that foresters can conven 
Incidental information was se length of hollow and length of  iently use when marking or cruis 
eured on the identification of heart rot. and between height of ing hardwood timber that has been 
fungi causing rot in the wood. In _ butt bulge and leneth of heart rot damaged by fires. 
the southern bottomlands fruit- Of the 174 trees. 91 had hollows and Estimating rot behind old scars. 
ing bodies or conks of fungi are gg of these showed butt bulge. The The extent of rot behind an old 
rarely found in eonnection with data for these trees were fitted to fire scar can be estimated from the 
decay behind fire sears. Therefore. equations A and B in Table 1. They length of the hollow (as determined 
the only means of identifying the are eraphieally illustrated in Fig by probing with a stick) or from 
fungi causing decay was by com ures 2A and 2B. the height of the butt bulge. On the 
paring cultures from decayed wood average, rot extends about 2 feet 
Cul The data on size and age of sear above the top of the hollow and 
for the 174 trees were fitted to 19 31%, feet above the butt bulge. If 


with known stock cultures 
tures were prepared from 85 of the 


¢ 


study trees. Sixty-six of these ‘ifferent regression equations. The more precise relationships are de- 


yielded pure cultures of decay final regressions are listed in lines sired, they ean be read directly 
fungi. With the help of the Forest © and D of Table 1 and graphically from Figures 2A or 2B. 

Disease Laboratory, Beltsville, illustrated in Figures 2C and 2D A rule of thumb for deducting 
Marvland 55 of the cultures were The rejected equations are listed the volume lost through butt rot is 
identified. The other 11 were not in Table 2. No heart rot was found to reduce the merchantable leneth 
present in the Beltsville collection associated with wounds 4 years or of stem by the length of rot as in 
of named fungi. Although 23 dif ess in age, or with fire sears 2. dicated by hollow or butt bulge, 
, spec f fungi were found inches or less in width. and then reduce the d.b.h. measure- 
ment ] inch for each 6 feet of rot 
significant difference attributable When necessary, the ¢.b.h. should 


heart rot in bottomland red oaks : : . also be corrected for butt swell 
to locality in these four regressions. 


Statistical Analysis The coefficients of multiple eorrela- 


Inspection of the data indicated tion for each were significant at the 


these do not re Dp ‘ _ , 
: sete Analvsis of variance showed no 
resent all that are associated with ; 


This rule is accurate enough for 
practical use with the whole range 


straight-line relationships between 1 percent level (Table 1). On. cit 
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Increase of heart rot above original scar height for various values of the 


original wound width minus 2 


+ 


stump d meter at time of 


of bottomland red oaks. In prin- 
ciple, however, a smaller reduction 
in d.b.h. is in order for a form class 
higher than 75, and vice versa. 

This information should be ap- 
plied with caution when scars are 
more than 50 years old. It is known 
that with increase in age, many rot 
fungi will their rate of 
spread 


change 


wounding 


Rot expected from recent scars. 
—In evaluating fire damage for 
elaims, and in marking for salvage 
cuttings, it is important to be able 
to predict soon after a fire the rot 
to be expected in the future. Such 
a prediction can be obtained by 
using age of wound alone (Fig. 
2C). More accurate predictions 
may be made by employing, as an 


RRR 
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additional variable, the ratio of 
wound width to diameter at stump 
height, both taken at time of 
wounding (Fig. 2D). This method 
of prediction is presented graphi- 
eally in Figure 3 

If a eruise is made, before callus 
the dimen- 
wound may be pre- 
dicted from the amount of charred 
bark. Studies after recent 
fires have shown that the width of 
scar is approximately equal to the 
width of charred bark. 
the height of the sear may exceed 
the height of charred bark by sev- 
eral feet.® 

The average rate of spread of 
established rot as determined by 
the study was 114 feet per decade. 
This information used in 
routine timber marking as a guide 
in deciding whether to cut or leave 
a tree with rot already established. 
However, in the future 
value of a tree, factors other than 
the extent of rot and its effect on 
net volume must be considered. 
The best or 
most valuable part of the tree is 
(2) break- 
age may remove the tree from the 
stand, (3) degrade from stain and 
insect attack is often associated 
with rot. 


has begun, 


formation 
sions of the 


made 


However, 


ean be 


judging 


Some of these are: (1 


being destroyed by rot: 


*Toole, E. R., and J. S. MeKnight. 
Fire and the hapless hardwood. Southern 
:181-182, illus. 


9202 
aes bo Ps 


Lumberman 191 


1955. 





Nutrient Responses of Ponderosa Pine 
Seedlings 


THE GROWTH responses of ponder- 
osa pine (Pinus ponderosa) seed- 
lings to various nutrient combina- 
tions were studied and compared 
to those of other kinds of plants 
One 


@rasses, 


grown in the same forest soil. 
often finds shrubs (browse), 
particularly 
growing in as- 
sociation with ponderosa pine (tim- 


and broadleaf herbs 


legumes (forage 
ber). The question arises in multi- 
ple-use management as to whether 
fertilizers be applied to in- 
crease the growth of all these plants 


can 


together. or whether they might be 
selected to favor the growth of one 
another, e.g., 


plant over 


ponderosa pine over the herbaceous 


kind of 


plants, or the reverse. This research 
gives some leads on the question but 
more investigation is needed for 
final answers, particularly tests out 
in the field. 

In California, fertilizers are fre- 
quently used on range lands to 
improve the yield and quality of 
and thus to in- 
crease animal gains. (.3, 6, 9, 16, 
In a laboratory study, 
and Kelleher 


plants to be 


herbaceous forage 


18, 28). 
Hellmers, Bonner, 
(12) found brush 
greatly stimulated by additions of 
nitrogen. Investigations in progress 
by Vlamis, Schultz, and Biswell, 
but not yet published, also show 
that deerbrush (Ceanothus integer- 
and western mountain ma- 
betuloides ) 


ramus 
hogany (Cercocarpus 
seedlings are greatly increased in 
growth through fertilization. 

For forestry purposes, fertilizers 
have been used in nurseries to im- 
prove planting stock, in areas of 
transplants to improve early growth 
and survival, and in older stands 
to inerease growth and seed 
duction and to improve color in 


pro- 


Christmas trees. 

In forest nurseries, fertilizers are 
frequently used to improve plant- 
ing stock (2, 4, 10, 17, 21, 25, 26, 


27). In most eases the seedlings 


are stimulated and make more 
vrowth if the soils are depleted and 
deficient in the 
proper kinds and amounts of ferti- 


there 


nutrients before 


lizers are added. However. 
is evidence in some cases that ferti- 
lizing in nurseries decreases sur- 
vival after the seedlings are trans- 
planted into the field, especially if 
the applications are heavy (17, 27). 

In plantations, fertilizers have 
used in some cases to good 
advantage on poor soils (11), but 
eases competition from 
herbaceous vegetation increased 
and the trees retarded in 
erowth (19). If fertilizers are used 
in plantations, scalping should be 
done to reduce competition from 
other vegetation. Cummings (7) 
found no favorable response in 
height growth from shortleaf pine, 
white ash, and yellow-poplar seed- 
lings when a complete fertilizer was 
placed in the mattock holes at the 
time of planting. However, note- 
worthy differential responses of 
these species to the individual nu- 
trients supplied were evidenced. On 
the other hand, Leyton (15) re- 
ported significant changes in Sitka 
spruce from applications of ground 
mineral phosphate. Scots and Cor- 
sican pine also responded but to a 
degree. Deciduous species 
appear to be favored more by ferti- 
lization than coniferous species. 

In 15- to 20-year-old stands 
height growth of Douglas-fir was 
doubled as a result of nitrogen fer- 
tilization (8). In all cases the color 
of foliage changed to dark green. 
It was also suggested that color of 
foliage is a good indicator of the 
nitrogen status of Douglas-fir, those 
low in nitrogen being yellowish in 
color. Nitrogen was supplied suc- 
cessfully to Douglas-fir to improve 
color and increase needle length in 
Christmas trees. Nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers resulted in a very significant 
the total number of 


been 


in other 


were 


lesser 


increase in 


J. Viamis, H. H. Biswell, 
and A. M. Schultz 


University of California, Berkeley 


beech and sugar maple seeds pro- 
duced (5). Fertilizers increased 
production of loblolly pine 

24) and also of longleaf pine (1 

Pot Test “tudies 

Pot tests have been used for sev- 
eral years in California to evaluate 
nutrient levels deter- 
mine the fertilizer needs of agricul- 
tural and rangeland soils (13). In 
these tests about four pounds of 
soil are weighed into a 6-inch pot, 
and this serves as a check. A com- 
plete fertilizer treatment is then 
set up containing nitrogen, phos- 
phate, and potash. The nitrogen is 
added as ammonium nitrate at the 
rate of 200 Ibs. N per acre, the 
phosphate as monobasic calcium 
phosphate to supply 300 lbs. P2Os 
per acre, and the potash as potas- 
sium sulfate to furnish 200 Ibs. K2O 
per acre. In other treatments one 
of these nutrients at a time is 
omitted so that the supplying pow- 
er of the soil for each element is 
tested in the presence of adequate 
amounts of the other two. Romaine 
lettuce and Atlas barley have been 
found to be sensitive plants for this 
purpose. They are planted in sepa- 
rate pots and after six weeks of 
vrowth the plants are harvested 
and the dry weights are recorded. 
The lettuce is planted as seedlings 
in triplicate pots with one plant 
per pot, and the barley as seed in 
duplicate produce five 
plants per pot. 

Pot tests with ponderosa 
seedlings were made out of doors 
at Berkeley. Ten-inch pots were 
used, with 5 plants per pot in tripli- 
cate. The seedlings were started in 
flats and transplanted into pots in 
late June. Nearly one year later, 
in early June, the plants were 
measured in height, number of lat- 
erals and their maximum length, 
and stem diameter. They were then 
clipped at ground level and 
weighed. The diameter of stem was. 


eone 


soil and to 


pots to 


pine 
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oOrust i 


shrubs. Num 


Holland | 1\ minous 


ne most abundant 
1/10 
The 


ame tron e Teaft ‘ in E] 


ous grasses and leg 


forbs occur in abundance 


evation 1s , 500 tt 


annual pre 


tion 35 inches 


the Sierra ey and 1s a Sandy pita 


loan weathered 


forme 


Results 


and oce\ I | pti W lhe results of the 


granitic re rhtly 
experiment can 


shown in Figures 1 and 2 


three feet th ; ight pre best | 
this soil ind in Table 1 


IS exTensive ] he sierra Ni 


Comparing the nu 


velopment 


trient responses of ponderosa pine 


vada 


foothills. the Coast and the seedlings and lettuce and barley, 


Rana 
Cali 
aford Forest pon tablished 

th in 1 In the 
received no fertilizer, the pine seed 


mountains of southern fornia the following relations may be es 


(dn the ¥ 


ierosa cheek treatment which 


prinie ihatl \\ 


IDOCEATUS aecnr 


Pinus 
Oucre 


amberti lings had a relative V ield of 35 per 
‘ent compared to the full treatment 
NPK 


and barley 15 percent 


ws Aé 


about 3 percent, 


es Intrequent g Mar 
Iret 


leaf 


lettuces 


+ } y 
anzanita ISTADHRULOS 


posa 


mariposa wed thus 2 All three species erew vigor- 


(Ceanothus cuneatus ‘ leer ously and looked healthy when 
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grown with the complete fertilizer 
NPK). The greater weight of pine 
seedlings was due to increased stem 
diameter and height growth and to 
extent lateral 
Table 1. 


maney in pine, growth began earli- 


some branching, as 


shown in Following dor 
er than in the cheek treatment 
3. When 
PIX) all three species were retard- 
and in the 


nitrogen was omitted 


ed severely following 
order; barley, lettuce, pine 
} In the 
NK) the barley and particularly 
the lettuce, 


abse ice of 


phosphate 


were stunted in growth, 


whereas the pine seedlings grew al 


most as well as in the NPK treat 


nent 
) None of the 


species showed a 
significant response to potassium, 


ting this element was well 


d by this soil, at least as far 


se plants are concernes 


Discussion 


It is well known that response to 


ertilizers varies some extent 


th the species. This differential 
‘sponse is especially striking when 


erowth tTorms s ich as o@rass, 


‘, and eoniferous seedlings 


are compared. It cannot be deter 
mined from this study whether the 
difference in response is due to dif 
ferential uptake of certain elements 
three 


inherent 


kinds of plants or to 


their ability for 


getting 


along without an abundance of 
these nutrients 
That lettuce 


response to NPK indicates its suita 


shows the greatest 


bility as in indicator of small 


‘hanges in fertility level; while the 
fact that 


responsl\ e 


pe nderosa pine IS least 


explains in some meas 
ure why fertilization of forest trees 
Is an uncommon practice, \ l un 
predictable results 

On the soil used in this experi 
ment nitrogen deficiency was com 
A nitrogen 


deficieney seems to be characteristic 


mon to all three plants 
of many soils in California (13 

Growing the plants over only the 
stages of growth 


‘arly entirely 


vegetative) accentuates the re 
sponses to nitrogen relative to phos 
phorus and potassium. The grow 

ing period for lettuce and barley 
included in the duration of the pot 
test encompasses much of the life 


eyele of the plants but in the case 
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of one-year-old pine seedlings, less 
than 1 percent of the life span is 
represented. 

The pine seedlings were not sensi- 
tive to the phosphorus deficiency 
experienced by the barley and espe- 
cially the lettuce plants. Rennie 
(20) has suggested that phosphorus 
demand (uptake) by pines is 5 per- 
cent of that of agricultural crops 
(oats, grass, potatoes and turnips 
40 percent of that of hardwoods, 
and half that of other conifers. 
These values were estimated on a 
100-year cropping basis. It is prob- 
able that the difference in phos- 
phorus uptake relative to nitrogen 
uptake between pines and grasses, 
herbs, or brush accounts for some 
of the unsuccessful trials using 
complete fertilizers (79). It may 
be possible, then, on soils low in 
both nitrogen and phosphorus, to 
fertilize only with nitrogen in order 
to decrease the competition for the 
tree seedlings by grasses and other 
weedy plants. 

The Holland soil is typical of 
most California soils in regard to 
potassium content, so on the basis 
of this study no conclusion can be 
drawn as to responses of the three 
kinds of plants to potassium. Com- 
paring mature stands on K-defi 
cient soils, the differences in uptake 
of that element between pines and 
other plants are even wider than 
that for phosphorus but seedlings 
and young trees have a high potas 
sium demand (20 

Whether to fertilize or not is 
admittedly an economic question 
But before its economics can be 
solved. the cost of the operation 
must be figured (in terms of dol 
lars per acre, per tree, or per board 
foot per year, or per pound of 
browse or forage for game and live 
stock), and expected returns must 
be estimated (in terms of increased 
yields). Data on responses such as 
have been presented here will help 
in making the estimates on returns 
But information on eosts of ferti 
lizing is also needed For in 
stance, it is important to know 
which form of nitrogen (or other 
elements) is cheapest and most ef- 
fective to use, the cost and mechan- 
ies of applying commercial ferti 
lizers, whether the soil fertility 


TABLE 1. 


MEASUREMENTS OF PONDEROSA PINE SEEDLINGS GROWING ON HOLLAND SOIL 


FROM THE TEAFORD Forest WITH AND WITHOUT FERTILIZERS AS INDICATED IN THE 
TREATMENTS 


Stem 
diameter 
Treatments 


Cheek 
NPK 
PK 
NK 
NP 


; 


I+ 1+ I+ I+ | 


level can be significantly increased 
by prescribing burning, the possi- 
bility of planting or 
legumes or nitrogen fixing shrubs, 
and what other effects of fertilizing 
might be, 


increasing 


such as competition, or 
change in composition of stand. It 
is clear, therefore, that more re- 
search will be needed to properly 
evaluate the use of fertilizers in 
wildland management 


Summary 


The nutrient responses of pon 
derosa pine seedlings were studied 
and compared to those of lettuce 
and barley growing in the same 
forest soil. A pot test was used, 
where a complete fertilizer is com- 
pared with a control and subse- 
quent treatments omit one nutrient 
at a time. This method has been 
used for several vears in California 
with lettuce and barley to evaluate 
the soil nutrient level and to deter- 
mine the fertilizer needs of agri 
cultural and range land soils. 

Ponderosa pine seedlings made 
better growth on unfertilized soil 
than did either lettuce or barley, 
but all three species responded vig 
orously to a complete fertilizer 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium 
treatment. 

When nitrogen was omitted all 
three species were retarded severe- 
ly. Omitting phosphorus, however, 
had little effect on the pine but 
severely depressed lettuce and bar- 


ley. Leaving out potassium had 


little or no effect on any species. 


These studies show that nitrogen 
fertilizers alone may be sufficient 
to greatly increase erowth of pon 
derosa pine seedlings, but that both 
nitrogen and phosphorus are essen- 
tial for best growth of all three 
kinds of plants. 


Height of 
growing pt. 


No. of 
laterals 


+s 


Go i bo be bo 


20 i ie 


Hit i+ lt 1+ : 
Po 


I+ |+ i+ I+ 
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Soil Conservation Society of America’ 


Tue Soil Conservation Society of 
America is a national organization 
of 7,000 members from every state 
and territory, and 54 other coun- 
tries. Founded during the early 
days of World War II, the Society 
gained momentum after its first 
annual meeting in Chigago in 1946. 
The same year several chapters 
were formed and the Journal of 
Soil and Water Conservation, the 
Society’s official publication, was 
Since then the growth 
formation 


first issued. 
in number of 
of chapters, and development of 


members, 


programs has been rapid. 

The S.C.S.A. 
the basic purpose of its existence: 
‘‘To advance the science and art 
of good land use.’’ Recently the 
Society restated its philosophy and 
objectives as follows: 

‘‘The Soil Conservation Society 
of America is dedicated to the 
promotion and advancement of re- 

con- 
water, 


motto of outlines 


natural resources 
servation to the end that 
soil, grass, forests, and wildlife, in 
be used and en- 


newable 


abundance, may 
‘Kditor’s note This is the third in 
les dealing with the or 

] 


ind objectives of technical 


a series of arth 
ganization 
societies that 


to readers of 


be well known 
OF FORESTRY 


should 
the JOURNAI 


joyed by mankind forever. The 
Society is founded on the know- 
ledge and belief that these renew- 
able resources are indispensable to 
the support and growth of strong 
prosperous, free nations; that they 
are interrelated and interdepend- 
inseparable from the 
other; and that their everlasting 
abundance is dependent on the 
development, coordination and 
proficient application of the sev- 
eral arts, sciences, and professions 
the promotion of 
good management. To- 
ward the early attainment of this 
coal the Soil Conservation Society 
of America pledges the direction 


ent one 


dealing with 


resource 


of its energies and facilities. 
‘‘The objectives of this Society 
shall be to promote and advance 
all phases of the science of con- 
servation of and water re- 
to provide a medium for 
the exchange of facts, experience, 
and thoughts; and to represent, 
advance, and protect the stan- 
ards of the basic and allied sciences 
of soil and water conservation. 
‘<The Soil Conservation Society 


soil 


sources: 


of America will: 
1. ‘‘Champion the several arts, 
sciences and professions that have 
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9:28-33. 


H. Wayne Pritchard 

Executive secretary, 

Soil Conservation Society of America, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


to do with the conservation of our 
renewable natural resources’ in 
such a manner as to encourage 
sound formulation of the best pos- 
sible system of land and water 
management within land = and 
water capabilities and the prin- 
ciples of multiple use. 

2. **Vitalize 
the need for 
newable 


understanding of 
conserving our re- 
natural the 
end that conservation becomes an 
intimate part of the thinking, 
and living of city and 
country people alike. 


resources to 


doing, 


4. ““Foster more intensive study 
of the means by which greater 
skill in the management of land 
and water can be developed and 
put into practice as rapidly as 
possible. 

4. ‘‘Strive for early adoption of 
high ethical standards on the part 
of all those who are professionally. 
furtherance of im- 
proved use of land and water. 

5. ‘*Work with other conserva- 
tion agencies and organizations in 
their recognized res- 


engaged in the 


support of 
solution an! purpose. 

6. ‘‘Work for the early adaop- 
tion of a long-range countrywide 
land and water policy as a guide 
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to all agencies, organizations and 
individuals in their renewable res- 
ource conservation activities. 

7. ‘‘Proclaim worthy  achieve- 
ments by individuals, agencies and 
organizations that have assisted in 
the development of sound concepts 
and practices in land and water 
use 

8. ‘*Provide a continuing medi- 
um for joint consideration of and 
undertakings in movements de- 
signed to foster more effective con- 
sideration of renewable natural 
resources 

9. ‘*Publish and encourage pub- 
lication of constructive literature 
that will aid in the development 
of improved concepts and practices 
in conservation. 

10. ‘‘Work for an enlarged re- 
search program designed to con- 
tribute toward a_ better under- 
standing of the means by which 
more effective meth- 
ods can be developed and put into 
practice. 

11. ‘‘ Promote rapid development 
of improved educational programs 
on conservation in elementary and 
secondary schools, in colleges and 
and in adult educa- 


conservation 


universities, 
tion fields. 
12. ‘‘Inspire recognition 
of the urgent need for a complete 
the 
earliest possible date so that more 
rapid progress may be made in 
getting more land used within its 
capabilities. 

13. ‘Strive for rapid under- 
standing of concepts of renewable 
of the 
most important steps toward per- 
manent _ and 
14. ‘‘Augment the 
conservation so they include not 
only better use of soil, water, grass, 
forest, and wildlife resources in 
the economy of the world, but 
wethetic and human values as 
well.’’ 


publie 


country-wide inventory at 


natural resources as one 
peace 
coneepts of 


Membership In §.C.S.A. 


Membership consists of Profes- 


sional members, regular members, 
student members, sustaining mem- 
bers, honorary members, and fel- 
lows. 

Any interested in the 


science of soil and water conserva- 


person 


tion is eligible for the member 
grade. Members shall be those per- 
sons whose work or interests have 
furthered or furthering 
and water conservation. 
Candidates for 
sional member must show qualifica- 


are soil 


grade of pro- 
tions and experience in the field 
of soil and water conservation. 
They shall be those persons pro- 
fessionally practicing or teaching 
and water conservation, or 
carrying on research in the field 
of soil and water conservation, or 
participating in administration of 
such work, or persons pre- 
viously engaged in the foregoing 


soil 


those 


activities. 

Students interested in the 
science of soil and water conserva- 
tion are eligible for student grade, 
providing they ean affiliate with a 
group of student members in an 
active student chapter or a stu- 
dent branch of a _ nonstudent 
chapter. Individual students may 
affiliate with adult chapters. 

Dues for membership are $5 a 
ealendar year. Student member- 
ship dues are $1 a year. No addi- 
tional charge is made for foreign 
memberships. Individual and in- 
stitutional sustaining memberships 
are available for those individuals 
desiring to support the Society in 
a more substantial manner. 


History 


Two meetings marked the begin- 
ning of the organization. The first 
was held in Chicago on November 
11. 1941. The second meeting, of 
a more formal nature, was held in 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 
1943. The war years delayed the 
Society’s founding and it was not 
until 1946 that the first annual 
meeting was held in Chicago, the 
Journal of Soil and Water Con-- 
servation was first published, and 
the organization become a reality. 
Except for clerical assistance, full- 
time employees were not hired un- 
til January 1, 1952 when the 
Society opened its national office 
in Des Moines, Iowa. Since that 
time the Society has had the 
services of a full-time executive 
secretary. At present the employ- 
ment of a full-time editor is pend- 
ing. 


Governing Body 


S.C.S.A. is incorporated as a 
nonprofit organization under the 
laws of the District of Columbia. 
It is governed by a national coun- 
cil of nine members and four 
officers. The officers consist of a 
president, first and second vice 
presidents, and treasurer. Five 
council members are elected to re- 
present an equal number of regions 

-Western, Great Plains, North 
Central, Southeastern, and North- 
Three council members 
are elected ‘‘at-large’’ and the im- 
inediate past president serves as 
the ninth member. 

Council members are elected for 
a term of three years while officers 
hold their positions for one-year 
terms. Elections are by mail ballot 
of all members, Nominations are 
submitted by chapters or by peti- 
tion. Individual nominations are 
considered, but not necessarily 
honored by the nominating com- 
mittee. 

There are 89 chapters at pres- 
ent. Chapters are formed by peti- 
tion of local members. The Society 
matter divisions, 
but attempts to provide a ‘‘com- 
mor meeting ground’’ for many 
specialists in the land use field. In- 
dividuals are encouraged to main- 
tain their affilition with specialized 
societies and groups where they 
receive subject matter of value in 
their specialty. 


eastern. 


has no subject 


National Meetings 


The tenth annual meeting of 
S.C.S.A. was held on the grounds 
of the American Baptist Assembly, 
Green Lake, Wis. September 1955. 
Over 800 members, and 
friends attended. The Wisconsin 
Chapter was host to the meeting. 
The eleventh annual meeting was 
held at the Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, October 15-17, 1956. 
The six Oklahoma Chapters acted 
as hosts. A national program com- 
mittee chairmanned by William J. 
Endersbee of the Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C., 
planned the program. 

In keeping with the motto—in- 
dividuals from many agencies and 
facets of the conservation move- 
ment now of the 


wives, 


are members 
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Society, serve on committees, par- 
ticipate in the annual meeting and 
contribute in many other ways to 


carrying out its objectives. 


Journal of Soi! and Water 
Conservation 
of Soil and Water 
Conservation was first published in 
1946. 
issued that year and four numbers 
until 1952 it be- 
bi-monthly publication. 
Gumbel of Fairmont, 
soil conservationist for 


The Journal 


July, Two numbers were 


each year when 
came a 
Walter C 
W. Va., 
Monongahela Power Company, has 
editor. 
Journal 


served continuously as 
A course for the was 
outlined editorially in Volume TI, 
Number 1. It stated in part: 
First we believe the Journal 
represent the Soil Con- 
servation Society of 


Secondly it 


should 
America. 
present with 
latest 
information 


should 


each succeeding issue, the 


and most authoritive 
about the science of soil and water 
conservation and the principles of 
sound land use. it should be 
practical. It should be easy to read 
It should be stimulating. It should 


If you change your address please notify the JOURNAL OI 


actively champion the cause of soil 
and water conservation. It should, 
above all, be useful.’’ 

The editorial continued, ‘‘The 
pages of the Journal will not be a 
source of delight to the dilettante. 
On the other hand, we do not sub- 
scribe to the notion that profes- 
sional soil conservationists prefer 
their couched in stilted, 
scientific jargon, or interspread 
with the maximum number of 
tables and graphs. We shall try to 
keep the Journal on a course that 
is neither superficial nor pedantic. 
Let it be constructive and as alive 


reading 


as the science we seek to advance.’ 

It is a tribute to the editor and 
the editorial board that the Jour- 
nal has sueceeded in following the 
outlined. Ten 
Journal is to be 


course originally 
later the 
found in 
homes of 


years 
the libraries and in the 
members from the Fiji 
Moscow. 


The Future 
Dr. Firman E. Bear, past presi- 
dent, and head of the 
Soils Department, Rutgers Uni- 
New Brunswick, N. J., 


Islands to 


retired as 


versity, 


Dan 


Ree 
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recently commented on the future 
of the S.C.S.A.: 

‘‘The Soil Conservation Society 
of America is unique in that it is 
designed to be of service to all the 
people of this nation, whether they 
belong to it and help pay for the 
services it renders or not. As long 
as land in 
favor plant growth is allowed to be 


climatie regions that 
bare, to be eroded by wind and 
water, and to be put to uses that 
with the 
qualities it possesses, there is work 
for this Society to do. 


are not commensurate 


us has a stake in 
and in 
And every one 
of us needs to be better educated 


** Every one of 
the soil of this 
frows on it 


country 
what 


as to what can and should be done 
with the soil to the end that this 
creat land of ours grows ever more 
beautiful and produetive. It is to 
the accomplishment of these ed- 
ucational and functional ends that 
the Society 
Thus the 
Society of America fits 


is dedicated. ”’ 

Conservation 
into the 
organiza 


Soil 


scheme of conservation 


tions. 
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Notes 


A Simple Test for Viability of Pine Pollen 


Numerous workers in forest ge- 
netics are handicapped by lack of 
the laboratory skills or facilities 
required for the application of cer- 
tain established genetics techniques. 
In many instances the effectiveness 
of such workers could be increased 
by simplifying the techniques such 
as that 


itv of pine pollen. 


for determining the viabil 
This note out- 
lines a simplification of previously 
described methods for testing pol- 
len, less precise than some of them, 
but found practically effective and 
reliable by the 


ice during the 


Texas Forest Serv 
past three pollinat 
ing seasons 
The necessity for testing viabil 
using pollen is obvious 


length of 


ity befor 
Pollen 
time frequently is 
dead 


he viable: in the 


stored for any 
weakened or 
Even fresh pollen may not 
South, for exam 
ple. freezing weather about the 
time of meiosis has rendered many 
time 


lots useless. It is a waste of 


to bag, pollinate, unbag, and pro- 
tect female flowers, only to discover 
afterwards that the pollen used was 
vermination. <A rela- 


test of viability is 


incapable of 
tively rough 


enough to prevent such waste—a 
fact which makes it possible to sim- 
plify testing techniques 

Various 


Vi tlods at testing. 


‘*hest’’ ways of testing the viabil- 
ity of pine pollen have been de- 
seribed by the authors listed in the 
Most of the methods 


recommended are both more exact 


bibliography 


ing as to laboratory equipment and 
procedure than is desirable under 
practical working conditions, and 
more refined than is necessary to 
assure the worker that a given lot 
of pollen is or is not worth taking 
up the tree 

Two methods vere 


simplified 
tried by the Texas Forest Service. 


In the first, the hanging drop slide 


was used, The pollen was dispersed 
in the desired solution for ecultur- 
ing, placed on the slides and incu- 
eonstant 


bated in a temperature 
) 


oven at 26°-27° C. for 72 hours 
This method yielded satisfactory 
results. However, it took more time 
to make the slides than was desir 
abli 


make a perfect seal, sometimes at 


» and unless care was taken to 


the end of the 72 hour period the 


moisture had completely evapo 


rated, 
second 


In the method the 
being used currently by the 


one 
Texas 
Forest Service) two or three ee. of 
distilled 
dium, are placed in a screw cap 
vial (815 mn A small amount 
of pollen is dre pped into the solu 


water, or of 


sucrose me 


tion, thoroughly shaken, 


capped 


and set in the constant tempera 


ture oven for 72 hours at 26°-27 


( about 78°-80° F Since this 
temperature is approximately room 
this 


without the 


temperature, method ean be 
need for a 


Several 


used con- 


Stant temperature oven 


times during the 72 hour interval 
the vials are agitated slightly to re- 
distribute the grains which usually 
rise to the top of a liquid medium. 
At the end of the 72 hour period 
the vial is thoroughly shaken and 
a drop or two of the dispersed 


grains placed on a slide and cov 


\RIOUS 


Species and source of pollen 


Florida Sandhill A 

Florida Sandhill B 
Louisiana, Wak. 2 

‘*Lost Pine,’’ Bal-1, Texas 
‘‘Lost Pine,’’ BA5-2, Texas 
S2PT7 (Superior), Texas 
Alex 


, Texas 


Longleaf 
Longleaf 
Longleaf 
Loblolly 

Loblolly 

Loblolly 

Slash—Louisiana, 
Slash—PC(N1 
Slash—PC(N2 
Shortleaf 
Sonderegg« r (loblolly 


, Texas 

slash hybrid (mix 
longleaf hybrid 
Japanese red pine Texas 


Spruce pine—Louisiana 
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KINDS OF 
PERCENT 


This is 
micro- 


with a olass 
examined the 
scope and a count taken of the ger- 


ered eover 


then under 
minated grains. Only those are in- 
eluded which have the tube as long 
as the pollen grain. 

Culture 
dia for germinating pollen grains 
have been tried and reported on. 
Many of these media employed the 


media used. Many me- 


ise of sugar in the form of sucrose 

To test media suitability, four 
were employed, 1.e.. 
and 10 


using distilled water 


3 percent, 5 per- 


cent percent sucrose solu- 


tions and a 
plain distilled water check. It was 
found that the 5 percent and 3 per 
cent solutions gave nearly identical 
results an! in case gave a 

than 


It was no- 


every 
larger percentage viability 
the 10 percent sucrose. 
ticed, however, that the percentage 
germination, as well as pollen tube 
development, was better in the dis- 


tilled 


rose solutions 


water than any of the suc- 

Recently many researchers have 
hecome interested in testing pollen. 
Several of these are using, for their 
routine tests, a 10 percent sucrose 
the medium 
To further check the early results 
on the comparison of sucrose and 


solution as culture 


distilled water, another set of tests 
was established. Table 1 shows the 
results obtained. 

Effects of media on contents of 


pollen tubes.—While examining the 


POLLEN IN DISTILLED 
SOLUTION 


WATER AND 
SUCROSE 
Percent germination 
Distilled water 10% sucrose 
54 0 
15 0 
36 
68 
68 
4 
44 
17 


STs) 


IFG, Calif. 
), Texas 19 





nollen 
pollen g 


granules. 


tubes of the germinated pollen 


under the 


grains MISC ‘oscope, a 


consistent difference was noted be 
tween the contents of the tubes de- 
distilled water and 
All of the 
vermin 
had 
large granules packed very closely 
Fig. 1 thos 

erown in the dis 
hig. 2 


plasm, tube nucleus, and sometimes 


veloping in 
those 


pollen grains which wer 


in sucrose media 


ated in the solution 


SULCroOse 
tube while 
which had be 
tilled water 


in the 


had cyto 


the cell nucleus visible, but 


none of the large granules which 
appeared in the former. The iodine 
test for starch was applied to both 
gvranules 


types of tubes; the lara 


in those in the sucrose solution bi 
eame dark blue, typical of a starch 
reaction, while the tubes in distilled 
water without any granules did not 
This 
that 
germinated in the 


on the 


react. might be interpreted 


those which 
distilled 


eonver 


to mean erains 
were 
water had to draw 
sion of their starch into sugar for 
the energy expended in the growth 
of the 


tube and thus none or a few 


in suerose solution. 


Fig. 2. 


Same 


Slash 


granules. 


vranules would appear in the tube, 
while on the other hand, the sugar 
from the nutrient solution was used 
by the other pollen grains and they 
their 

the 


was usually found that 


did not have to draw on 


starch for growth of 
tube. It 
pollen germinated better percent- 
distilled had 
had notice- 


stored 


agewise in water, 


longer tubes and few 


ible starch grains 


Summary 


\ simple method of testing pol- 


len is deseribed. To get an ap- 


proximate estimate of germination 


percent, the simplest test requires 
merely distilled water, a small vial, 
a slide, equipment that will enable 
observation of the germinated pol- 
len grains, and a room temperature 
of about 75°-80° F. It was found 
that this method of testing in dis- 
tilled water was suitable—in fact, 
percentage of pollen 
erain length of 
pollen tube to testing in a 3, 5, or 


superior—in 


germination and 


10 percent sucrose medium. 


pine pollen 


magnification as in Fig. 1 
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distilled water 


of large starch 


eulture d 


Note abse 


grain 
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Twelfth Congress of the 
International Union of 
Forest Research 
Organizations 


The International Union of For- 
est Research held 
its twelfth Oxford, 
England, July 7 to 14, 1956. Fol- 


the Congress the delewates 


Organizations 


eongress at 


lowing 
were offered their choice of eight 
study tours through various parts 
of England, Seotland, and Wales. 
These tours lasted approximately 
one week,! 

The 


est Research Organizations is made 


International Union of For- 


up of experiment stations, forestry 
schools, and other agencies engaged 
whether 


in research in forestry, 


publicly or privately _ financed. 
Membership is voluntary and pro- 
crams adopted bv the Union are, 
for the most part, carried out by 
organiza- 


the individual research 


tions at their own expense, and 


upon their own decision. The Un- 


ion’s program is not subject to re 
Agricultural 
United Na- 
cooperate 
the 


secretarial 


view by the Food and 
Organization of the 
does. however, 


Forestry 


prov ides 


tions. It 
with the Division of 


FAQ 


services 


which 
and certain funds for 


Sper ine 


projects 
The governing body, the Inter- 
convened at 


national Couneil, is 


each Congress. It is made up of 
one representative of each nation 
included in the membership. This 
elected 


A permanent committee, 


Couneil is anew at each 
Congress 


on which the U. S. A. 


members, functions for the Council 


has two 


also 


and 
Couneil 


between meeting dates 
material for 
The 
includes 
and the 


chairmen, 


prepares 
enlarged committee 
the 


subject matter 


action. 
which permanent 
committee 
division may also be 
called in session at Congresses and 


during interims between them. 


The 


forest influences, protection growth, 


technical divisions include 


yield, management, economies, sil- 


vies, silviculture, genetics, work 


studies, forest products, and for- 


est statistics. Each division has 


a chairman who has major respon- 
the 
grams in his subject matter field 
for the the 
Papers may be submitted volun- 
the 
A substantial amount of the 
the 
by the individual divisions. 


sibility for organizing pro- 


Congresses of Union. 


tarily or requested by chair- 
man. 
work of Union is carried on 
Major responsibilities for a Con- 
fall to the 


which appoints an organizing com- 


fress host country 
mittee, a reception committee, and 


such other committees as may be 
needed for the smooth operation of 
the Congress. 


A unique feature of this confer- 
the dele- 
vates in two of the Oxford Univer 
Keeble and St. John’s. 


ence was the housing of 


sity colleges. 


Delegates were lodged in student 
served in 


The 


friendly atmosphere of the college 


rooms and meals were 


the college dining room. 
with its lounging rooms, well kept 
lawns and gardens, and food servy- 
ice at long tables did much to pro 
mote friendly interchange among 
the various delegates. 

Working held in 
the Imperial Forestry Institute 
buildings. <All 


and reports were mimeographed in 


SesSS1IONS 


were 


and nearby papers 


and dis- 


tributed to the delegates. No papers 


advance of the meeting 
were read formally at the meeting, 
but summaries were presented and 
a discussion period followed. The 
official 
were 


languages of the Congress 
English, Freneh, and 
As the majority of the dele- 


Ger- 
man. 
gates seemed to understand at least 
two languages, translation of dis- 
cussion was not always required. 
The total number of delegates was 
with 40 dif- 
nt countries represented. The 


yoroximately 300 


inited States was represented by 
eight three the 
U. S. Service, from 


from 
four 


delegates ; 
Forest 
the forestry schools, and one from 
a state research forest. 

The Union has special working 
parties to deal with the following 
the preparation of a 
bibliography of forestry literature, 
the 
the 
periments 


activities: 


nomenclature of forest trees, 


international provenance ex- 


multilingual forest ter- 


minoloey and the preparation of 
a multilingual dictionary. The in- 
dividual divisions usually select a 
between 
the 
Congress. The papers delivered at 
the 
pub- 


special topie for study 


Congresses to next 


report at 


the Congréss, together with 


business transacted, will be 
lished in the proceedings. 

It was decided to hold the next 
the year 
president of the 
Mr. J. 


research 


Congress in Austria in 
1960. The 
International 
Maedonald, 
and 
(‘om 


new 

Union is 
director of 
the 
Britain, 


education for Forestry 


lission of Great 


Harpy L. SuHiruey 

Dean, State University of 

Ne uw York Colle ge of Forestry 
U. S. Member of 


International Couneil 


= =~ 


Chemical Debarking of 
Southern Trees’ 


An investigation was conducted 
near State College, Mississippi dur- 
1954 1955. to 
the practicality of chemical de- 
the South. The effee- 
tiveness of the process in produe- 
kill, bark 
separation, encouraging seasoning, 


and 


ing and determine 


barking in 


ing rapid 


promoting 


retarding biological deterio- 
ration and sprouting was studied 
with respect to time or treatment 
and tree size and species. 

A 40 
of sodium arsenite 
March, May, 
1954, to 


girdles formed on trees of red oak, 


percent aqueous solution 
applied 
and 


bark-type 


was 
during June, 


August of 


white oak, hickory, sweetgum, and 
shortleaf and loblolly pine. Peri- 
odie inspections were conducted to 
determine the speed of kill of the 
poisoned trees and the extent of 
bark loosening and seasoning ef- 
fected by the 
rent data 
degree of insect and fungal attack 


treatment. Concur- 


were obtained on the 


submitted in 
require ments 
For- 
Institute. 


1Abstract of a_ thesis 
partial fulfillment of the 
for the Master of Science 
Alabama Polytechnic 


degree in 


estry at 
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by judging according to a prede- 
the dam- 
age sustained of each 


species. The effect of sodium arsen- 


termined rating system 


by trees 
ite on sprouting was ascertained 
by counting the number of sprouts 
on each and the 
height of the tallest sprout 

A rapid kill and the development 
of peeling conditions 
were produced by the treatment in 
all hickory. The 
average content of the 
poisoned trees was reduced to ap- 
proximately 45 percent within four 
months treatment during 


stem measuring 


favorable 


species 


except 
moisture 


after 


March, May, and June, and to ap- 
proximately 60 percent after the 
same following treatment 
in August. Insect and fungal dam- 
age attained serious proportions 
regardless of the time of treatment 
and greatly reduced the merchant- 
ability of trees of all species. Trees 
girdled and poisoned with sodium 
arsenite sprouted more prolifically 
than did those which were girdled 
only. 

Subsequent work by K. C. Bird- 
sall, based on limited replications 
of the same design and located im- 
mediately adjacent to the original 


interval 


Juvenile Development of a Cottonwood Stand 
in Central Oklahoma' 


In 1946, a 


plot was set up in a naturally es- 


rectangular YQ acre 
tablished seedling stand of cotton- 
wood in western Lincoln County, 


Oklahoma 


Adapt 
Number Stand 
Yield, of Cottonwood 
homa,’’ Oklahoma 
ment Station 


d fron report, Project 

and 
Okla 
Experi 


progress 


S70, * Development 
Central 
Agricultural 


in 


HE 10-YBAR RECOR ) OF 


D.b.h. in inehes 


Age of stand 


3 1946 


64 


96 


184 
216 
152 144 
200 152 112 
200 LO4 136 


st) 


104 


6 


es 


& 


64 


SS 


06 


104 


6 1 63.9 3. 


Initially, this stand contained 
about a 50-50 representation of cot- 
tonwood and black willow, and 
there were many thousands of seed- 
lings per acre. Seedlings were two 
and three vears old at the time of 
plot establishment. 

1946 removed all 
willow stems and reduced the cot- 


to 1,912 well 


A weeding in 


tonwood = stox kine 


THE 4 ACRE PLOT 
Total 
7 { No. 


Jasal 


Average 


area diameter 


Sq.ft Inches 
19.3 1.35 

1.90 

40.1 2.30 


54.6 2.75 


per acre 


32.8 


) 
99 


16 
56 


1S 


68.7 3.71 
4.45 
4.67 


9 
(O.6 


79.3 


5.6 
BARK 


4-INcH Top OUTSIDE 


ars old 


Volume 


ind 12 ve 


es per acre per acre 


Cu. ft. 
317.2 
ic 349.9 
32 226.6 
24 215.0 
8 111.6 


240 1,220.3 


Vumber 


i04 
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field plots, indicates substantially 


and insectile deterio- 
the 
treated in December, January, and 
February 1955. This did not hold 


true for post oak or the red oaks. 


less fungal 


ration in pines which were 


Bark loosening did not become ap- 
parent until the onset of the grow- 
season; however, 


ing peelability 


was entirely satisfactory. 
WARREN SLATER THOMPSON 
De partie nt of Forestry, 
Alabama Polyte ( hnie Institute, 
Auburn 


spaced stems per acre. The 10-year 
development of the weeded stand 
in Table 1. 


willow 


is shown 
Most 
sprouts in the spring of 1947, 


produced 
but 
they were definitely suppressed by 
All 


sur- 


stumps 


the overtopping cottonwood. 
In the 
stand, willow 
of the total 
12. The 


presence of the livine willows has 


were dead by 1950 
rounding unweeded 
constitutes 7 percent 


living stems at stand age 


reduced, to some extent, the num- 
ber and development of the more 
The 


weeding appears desirable in this 


desirable cottonwood early 
common mixture. 

Invasion of the entire stand by 
box elder, ash, and mulberry is 
quite evident at stand age 12. A 
second weeding needs to be made 
10 and 


are 


sometime between stand age 
15, while the unwanted stems 
yet small. 

trees 6 


Volume in eubie feet in 


inches d.b.h. and larger, measured 
to a 4-inch top, begins to appear at 
stand age 10. The 1953 and 1955 
volume records are shown in Table 
9 


the 
juvenile stand is quite irregular, as 
indicated in the record. 
The rate of increase fell from age 
7 to 10, but rose again from age 10 
to 12. This occurred in spite of the 
fact that since 1951 an average an- 


Basal area development in 


10-vear 
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nual 5.35 inches deficit in precipi- 


tation, on an average annual 33 
inches, is shown by the two nearest 
The 
greatest deficit was 15.59 inches in 


1954 
quite 


reporting weather stations. 


Annual mortality is also 


irregular, and appears not 
to be explained by weather factors 
alone 

The tendeney toward group-wise 
arrangement, a well known charac- 


teristic of cottonwood. begins to 
show clearly as stands reach 9 to 12 
years of age. This project was ex- 
panded in 1955 to provide for plot 
replications and thinning studies. 
NAT WALKER 

{ssociate profe ssor,. 

Oklaho, 1a A & M Colle ge, 


Stillwater 


Damage to Longleaf Pine 
Seedlings by Cotton Rats 


Though the cotton rat (Siqmodon 


hispidus) has attacked pines in 


many parts of the Lower Coastal 
Plain, it is not generally recognized 
as a serious hazard. Recent obser- 
vations in central Louisiana, how 
ever, show that this rodent can do 
severe damage when it finds a fav- 
orable habitat. Like the woods hog 
the cotton rat seems partial to long- 
leaf, but it 


oceasionally 


attacks other species 

A heavy rat infestation was dis- 
covered early in May 1956 in a 400- 
acre stand of longleaf pine (Pinus 
Mill Oakdale, 


The seedlings were 18 


palustris near 
Louisiana 
to 30 months old, having been es- 


tablished by direct-seeding in No- 


vember of 1953 and 1954. Stocking 
per acre varied from 1,000 to 3,000 
very few of which had yet 
begun height growth. The entire 
area had been protected from fire 
and cattle grazing for more than 
3 years, so that it was covered with 


trees, 


a heavy rough, mainly of blue-stem 
Small piles, left 
from a hardwood control operation. 
most of the 


grasses. brush 


were scattered over 
tract. 

The type of damage varied with 
Those 1, 
inch or less in diameter were gen- 
erally bitten off at or just below 
the ground line; 
lings were especially numerous 
close to the brush piles. Larger 
seedlings were girdled, usually for 
a third to half of their circumfer- 
Shallow digging was noted 


the size of the seedlings. 


nipped-off seed- 


ence. 
around many of the injured seed- 
lings, but it was not accompanied 
by the deeper rooting that typifies 
hog damage. The girdles were very 
narrow, and some clearly showed 
the marks of rodent teeth. 

Though the rough and the brush 
piles made the entire 400 acres a 
good habitat for the rat, the infes- 
tation was not uniform. 
areas of 10 or 15 acres nearly half 
the seedlings were damaged, while 
on others nearly all escaped. On 
the average, 10 percent of the long- 
leaf seedlings were either killed or 
injured so seriously that their re- 
covery is in doubt. No attacks were 
noted on natural Sonderegger (P. 
< sondereggerit H. H. Chapm.) 
seedlings growing on the area, nor 
on a young slash pine (P, elliottu 
Engelm.) plantation in an adjacent 
rough. However, occasional attacks 
have been reported on slash and 
loblolly pine (P. taeda L.) 
lings, mainly those less than 2 feet 
tall. 


On some 


seed- 


35 


The inconspicuous nature of cot- 


ton-rat infestation suggests the 
need for periodic examinations of 
longleaf seedlings growing in a 
heavy rough. On casual observa- 
tion, the look no 
different from those killed by the 
disease, and the par- 
tially girdled trees may show no 


change in foliage color at all. Ex- 


dead seedlings 


brown spot 


amination of the root collars, how- 
ever, will usually clear up doubts 
Other signs of the rat are narrow 
runways through the grass—smaller 
than the paths made by armadillos 
and often containing pale greenish- 
vellow droppings and small piles 
of shredded grass. 

The rat itself is 10 or 12 inches 
long, buff and black on the back 
and white below. It has a rough, 
grizzled appearance, and the ears 
are nearly hidden in the fur. The 
tail is broad and stubby, and cov- 
ered with fine hairs. 

Suspicions of the rat’s presence 
ean be confirmed by setting a few 
snap traps baited with peanut but- 
ter, pine seed, or pieces of apple, 
carrot, or sweet potato. 

If the infestation is found in late 
fall or winter, the most practical 
measure in longleaf stands is pre- 
seribed burning; the rats will leave 
if their habitat is destroyed. Dur- 
ing other seasons, poisoned baits 
give the most satisfactory control. 
Recommendations and assistance on 
the use of baits can be obtained 
from the Regional Office, U, 8. Fish 
and Wildlife Atlanta, 


Georgia. 


Service, 


BROOKE MEANLEY 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
Rospert M. Bair 

Southern Forest Experiment 

Station, Forest Service, U. 8. 
Dept. of Agriculture 





Grasslands of the Great Plains 
Their Nature and Use 
J. E. Weaver and F. W. Albert- 
son. 395 pp. Illus. Johnsen Pub 
lishing Co., Lineoln, Nebr. 1956 
SHh.oU0 
In these days of rapid manipula 


tion of land from trees to 


vrass, 


grass to trees, and grass to 


trees 
cultivation 
both. if he- 


eultivation, and from 


to trees or evrass or 


hooves forest and range managers 


to know the natural workings of 
This book and its 
Weaver’s Nort] 


will 


native grassland 
companion volume, 
Prairie. 


forester and range man up to date 


American bring the 
on the ecology of the vreat expanst 
of North 
the interior of the continent 

Time 


central 


American grassland in 


when extensive 


thought of 


Was 


our 
erassland Was 
as containing two major divisions 
‘tall grass prairie’’ in the eastern 
**short 


portion, and 


in the 


vrass plains’’ 
But 
ological analysis revealed a more 


close 


western portion 


Reviews 


complex overall pattern. The grass- 


land formation has three well-de- 


fined groups, known as tall grasses 
bluestem mid 
little 
western 


such as big 


erasses (such as bluestem, 


and wheat- 


needlegrass, 


and short grasses (such as 


buffalo 


groups of 


vTass 


blue grama and oTass 


These three 


iid a large 


erasses 
number of forbs give 
the grassland its distinctive unity, 
And instead 
central 
the 


‘limax prairie, lying within the 


character, and aspect 


ot two 


divisions of the 
there are four: (1 


ssland, 


zone alone the broad 
deciduous 
characterized by tall 
2) the 


true prairie, lying Just west of sub 


uargin of the 
and 


ss and mid grasses, 


climax prairie and characterized 


erasses, (3) the 


mixed 
prairie, occupying the Great Plains 


by mid 


west of the true prairie, and char 
both mid grasses and 
and (4) the 
grass disclimax, generally occupy- 


acterized by 


short short- 


grasses, 


I was eX } ted 
meeting of the 
in the South 

forests and 
lifferent kind 

Payne, chairman 
Putnam of the Delta 
Illinois Central 
Gypsum Company; 


ittle Miss 


Guyver. 


drier 
Plains, and 
characterized by short grasses, with 


lug the more westerly or 


portions of the Great 


scattered mid grasses. The evidence 
is that the dominance of the short 
grasses is primarily a_ result of 
overgrazing. 

This book is concerned with the 
listed 


summarization 


last two associations above. 
It is essentially a 
and reinterpretation of results pre 
Weaver and 


students As 


viously published by 
his coworkers and 
such, it is a highly valuable com- 
pendium of the 
Great The 
chapters, the first of 
counts the origin and extent of the 
Plains and the Mixed 


Prairie. Three chapters deal with 


ecology ot the 


Plains book has 22 


which re 
Great 


the individual communities and 
characteristic plant species 
‘Plains plants underground’’ 
deals with plant root systems, con- 
that of 36 
species studied, 61 
both fairly 


adapted to absorb water 


eluding mixed-prairie 


percent were 
deep rooted and well 
even 
where only the surface soil was 
moist. 

Accurate historical detail is avail 
able for some enterprising author 
to write a novel, simply by placing 
people in the western Kansas set- 
ting, and following both people and 

through the great 
There 


ing account of 


vegetation 
is also an absorb- 
recovery after the 
Nebraska and 
Dakota, Wyo 
Oklahoma 


mainly de- 


drought 


western 
South 


drought in 
portions of 
ming, Colorado, and 

Chapters which are 
deal 
prairie, area by area, 
Nebraska, Colorado. Oklahoma, 
Texas (by B. W. Allred New 
Mexico (by Arnold Heerwagen 

Northern Great 
Generalized type 
field 
Texas and New 


seriptive with the mixed 


including 


Plains, and Can- 


ada. maps based 


on SCS surveys are repro- 
dueed for Mexico. 

Water relations and response to 
grazing pressure of the mixed prai- 
rie are considered, as are also the 
effects of 


such as rodents and insects 


selected biotie factors 
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The list of common and scientific 
the 


Saver 


plant names is useful, and 


bibliography will be a time 

for those interested in following up 

on previously published details 
Those of us who have anything 


with fortunate to 


this book for study and refer 


to do grass are 
have 
ence 
CAMPBELL 
Fore st 


Lxrpe raiment Station 


RoBERT S. 


Southern 


» hm 


The Handbook of Wilderness 
Travel 
By George and Iris Wells. 
pp. Harper and Brothers, 
York. 1956. $4. 
People who take trips into 
that, 
other things, the difference between 


306 
New 


wild 


country will agree 


among 


misery and pleasure hinges im- 


portantly on how one is informed 
goes and 
The 
authors of this handbook consider 
these subjects successively in the 
the Part I 
takes up means of travel, kinds of 


and equipped, where he 
who, if anybody, he may see. 


three parts ol book. 
wild lands available, and necessary 
Part II 
an unusually complete directory of 


preparations consists of 
areas’’ alphabetically 
Part III lists, state-by- 


state, outdoor ¢ 


‘*wilderness 
by states 
ubs in which mem- 
bership is frequently desirable. 
The 


visedly for these 


quotes above are used ad- 


seasoned wilder- 
ness travellers are no purists. A 
them is almost 
devoid of 


habitation 


wilderness t¢ any 


area roads and human 


even though a railroad 


locomotive may be heard on oce- 


The 


ever, is run from a one-day hiking 


casion entire gamut, how- 
trip along an abandoned canal in 
to the Bob Marshall wil 
million 
the 


authors 


Delaware 
area of almost a 
Montana. 
which the 


deress 
acres in Kansas is 
only state in 


find no ‘‘ wilderness.’’ 
Of the 


the back-packing trip is given the 


various travel methods, 


most attention, and as described 


and recommended it can be any- 
thing but a physical ordeal. Grad- 
ual acquaintance with the wilder- 
ness is wisely advised; dozens of 
practical hints on clothing, food, 


and equipment are included; esti- 


mates of expense are given; and, 
at the risk of outright advertising, 
one finds a considerable directory 
of food and equipment suppliers. 
Out of their own experience on 
their first canoe trip, made ‘‘ with 
the 
the amateur is cautioned to 
little risk, 
and yet the authors stoutly main- 
that ‘great 

ty’’ of canoeing waters. A 
the 


the typical aplomb of igno- 
rant,’’ 
try waters subject to 


tain there is a varie- 
photo- 
the 
couple canoeing in a jungle water 
on the Ocala National 
duck bill 


earlier 


graph on jacket shows 


way Forest 


both 
though 


wearing caps al- 
that ‘‘a 


hat with air space is preferable to 


they say 
a cap of any sort.’’ 

The 
ciation with its Trail Rider service 
the Club 
mention in the pack trip chapter, 


American Forestry <Asso- 


and Sierra come in for 
in which the sort of trip where the 
and 


for packing 


animals 
food 


traveller walks are 


used only and 
equipment is discussed. 

The float trip, while character- 
istic of the Ozark country, finds its 
peak of the 
desert canyons ot the West. 


wild 
Such 


your 


excitement in 
a trip may be arranged on 
own, according to the authors, but 
only after gaining experience. 
Other kinds of wilderness travel 
described include the use of jeeps, 
airplanes, outboard cruisers, swamp 
buggies, air boats, and dog sleds. 
the au 
They worry lit- 
mechanized travel 
can do to wilderness resources. The 


Here again one feels that 
thors are realists. 
tle about what 
wilderness purists will get quite a 
shock at the emphasis on the use- 
the jeep 
and beach 


fulness of for desert, 


mountain, travel. 


A chapter on organized trails 
gives credit rightly to the Appala- 
chian Trail as the most famous of 
these. The Pacific Crest Trailway, 
it seems to this reviewer, gets more 
credit than it deserves in the mat- 
ter of organization, and it may be 
stretching things a bit to say that 
‘good markings, firm footing and 
relatively easy grades make a trip 
on this trail hardly more of a hard- 
ship than a stroll through a city 
park.’’ Other organized 
mentioned are the California State 
1000 miles of which 


trails 


Trail, almost 


37 


have been built or are under con- 
struction, and the Trail in 
Vermont inaugurated nearly a 
half-century the 
Mountain Club. 

Safety and naturally 
come in for treatment with the op- 
timistic the 
‘*Be so clean a camper that no one 


Long 


ago by Green 


€ thies 


suggestion of code: 
can tell you have been this way.’’ 
and wide 
travel have gone into the prepara- 
tion of this handbook. It is 
rate, 


Laborious research 

accu- 

helpful, and interesting. 
SHIRLEY W. ALLEN 
Michigan Conservation 


Commission 


BEF 


Statistical Methods 


By George W. Snedecor. 534 pp. 
lowa State College Press, Ames, 
lowa. 1956. $7.50. 

Scearcely any book on. statisties 
has been as popular among nonstat- 
isticians as the 1946 (4th 


( ‘onsequent- 


edition 
of Snedecor’s classic. 
ly, any review of the new 5th edi- 
tion should logically concern itself 
with changes and additions, since 
the scope of the former version is 
familiar to most potential readers. 

The basic organization of the new 
edition is the same, and many of 
the same numerical problems have 
been employed. It is more clearly 
printed on better paper, and has 
nearly 50 more pages of text (in- 
Best of 
contrib- 


cluding some new tables 
all, the new last chapter 
uted by W. G. Cochran 

improved and simplified exposition 
It should be 
required reading for all foresters 


is a vastly 
of sampling methods. 
especially those whose school days 


behind them 
are already familiar with probabil- 


are far unless they 


ity sampling (ineluding area sam- 
pling), systematic sampling, strati- 
with 
multistage 


fied sampling unequal sam- 


pling fractions, sam- 


pling, cluster sampling, optimum 


allocation of samples, and ratio, 
regression, or random sample esti- 
mates, as well as the standard er- 
rors of each. 

There are other improvements. 
The new Chapter 2 handles confi- 
denee intervals and null hypoth- 
eses with greater clarity, and has 


added a section on fiducial! limits of 
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variance estimates, The new Chap- 
ter 5 has included some quick ap- 
proximate range and rank tests. 
Chapter 10 


early warning against the popular 


how Vv1lveSsS a vood 


but invalid comparisons of all pos- 


sible differences between means 
with an LSD involving t, and ex- 
plains Tukey's studentized 
(Q) technique for coping with this 


situation. 


range 


The (Q) table is also use- 
ful in designing experiments to de- 
tect specified differences. Other new 
material in Chapter 10 ineludes an 
exposition of two fundamentally 
different models in the analysis of 
variance, 
test for 
when variances are heterogeneous. 


Much of the 


has been rearranged. 


and an approximate (F" 
difference between means 
subsequent material 
Transforma- 
tions shifted from old 
Chapter 16 to Chapter 11, and 
Tukey's additivity test has been 
Chapter 12 
material from several old 


have been 


incorporated brings 
together 
chapters, and in addition, is more 
eoncerned with underlying theory 
and assumptions than 
Also, it Kempthorne’s 
interesting R x C x 2 alternative to 
chi-square analysis 


formerly 


discusses 


an analysis of 
variance using are-sine transforma- 
tion of percents with a parametric 
error (always 821, with in- 
finite degrees of freedom). An ap- 
proximate (F"’) test using composite 


term 


mean squares is also explained. 

Although Chapters 13-15 
variance and regression 
slightly 


(On CO- 
have been 
revamped so as to clarify 
the mechanics of computation, the 
reviewer had hoped that more at- 
tention would be paid to decom posi- 
tion of the 
meaningful 


sums of squares into 


components He 
also disappointed to note that dis- 


was 
eriminant analysis has been com- 
pletely omitted, along with probit 
and logit 
agrees that such omitted subjects 


analysis. However, he 


as sequential analysis and con- 
founding probably have no place in 
an elementary text 

checking indicates 


Casual spot 


somewhat more typograhie errors 
than in the earlier edition. Rather 
obvious algebraic 
blunders 
127, 254, and 517, while less serious 


numerical or 


appear on pages 30, 60, 


orthographie lapses were noted on 
pages 34, 159, 264, 273 and 510. 


Considering the difficulty of setting 
type and correcting proof where 
symbology is complicated, one can- 
not fault the book too heavily on 
this score, however. 

All in all, Snedecor’s 1956 edi- 
tion will with Goulden’s 
1952 text for a place on the shelf 
of all but the most sophisticated or 
the most bucolic foresters. 

L. R. GroseENBAUGH 
Southern Forest Experiment 
Station 


compete 


Soil Conservation 


By Sellers ( r. 
Illus. 


Press, 


Archer. 305 pp. 
University of Oklahoma 

Norman, Okla, 1956. 

$3.75. 

Mr. Archer has written a 
prehensive text on the subject of 
conservation. He divides his 
subject into eight parts. In these 
he relates 


com- 
soil 


conservation in its 


broadest aspect to the basic re- 
source, the soil. 

His treatment of the subject di- 
rects the text principally at the 
farmer. He reviews the history of 
and the 
land capability concept. He then 
goes into the problems and details 


which 


conservation deseribes 


need to be considered in 
developing a conservation plan. 
Chapters 3 to 6 diseuss in eon- 
siderable detail the 
land for such broad 
elean-tilled crops, grassland, farm 
woodland, and wildlife production 
The last two chapters deal with 
the farmer’s 
conservation programs and sources 
of assistance for the 
help from 
Many questions which 
the landowner are 
detail. Numerous il- 
lustrations and tables will help the 


treatment of 


purposes as 


interest in special 
landowner 
seeking conservation 
programs 
may confront 


answered in 


reader to understand the solution 
technician mav 
for the treatment of land. 

The organization of the material 
suggests a number of possible uses 
for this Vo-Ag_ elasses, 
Future Farmer groups, and 4-H 
Clubs may profitably use it in its 


which a propose 


work: 


entirety. 
It would seem to have consider- 
able possibility as a text for a 
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generalized course in soil conser- 
vation and should be required 
reading for agriculturists training 
to work in fields related to con- 
servation. A trial in it for 


reference reading as a part of the 


using 


beginning training of new soil con- 
servationists is being made. 

A landowner anywhere in the 
country who is thoroughly familiar 
with the text 
out of the several sources of help 
available to him than one who has 
not had the chance to see this book. 
It is ‘*do-it-yourself’’ text, 
and apparently was not intended 
in that way. although it goes into 
sufficient detail in many places that 


will get much more 


not a 


some readers may be able to use it 
to that end. 
sive bibliography and a very com- 


It contains an exten- 


plete index. 

Professional soil conservationists 
will do well to be familiar with it. 

The is a conservationist 
who knowledge of 
the intricate problems in the vast 
agricultural area in the middle of 
the familiarized 
himself with the variations in these 
problems that because of 
climatie differences. 


author 


has first-hand 


country. He has 


exist 


He is co-author of another book 
on the use of grass in agriculture. 
The fact that the book is based on 
experience obtained in the central 
the way 
cireumseribes its usefulness in 


part of country in no 
other areas. 
May 


Nervice 


RicHarp M 


Noil Conservation 


ie re 


b & b 


Publications of interest 


The need for safe practices in tree 
preservation work led to the writing 
of the booklet, Safety for Tree 
Workers, as Bulletin No. 2 in the 
Tree originally 
written for employees of the National 
Park Service. Listed in the booklet 
are safety rules for work as 
climbing, pruning, transportation, and 
spraying. 


Preservation series 


such 


Originally prepared by the late A. 
Robert Thompson in 1937, this 
issue of the bulletin contains revisions 
and additions. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at $.20 per copy. 


new 
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Conservation 
Water for America: the Story of Wate 
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The President’s Column 








This is the start 

vear. It 
is a time when we 
may profitably 


pause and_ take 
stock of things, as 
a merchant 


his 


Inven 


tories elves 


and balances his 


DeW! books. 


NELSON 


In the holiday 


season that is past 


how many of us who read the news 


ust have quietly thanked God 
land 


is not only spoken but 


papers 
that we live in a 
Will on Earth” 
and 
lift 


where “Good 


freedom is 


! We 


practiced, 


} an accepted 


principle ot have not only 


deep thanks but reason to 


eause tor 


work with greater 


energy. 


rn Calitor 
held 


neetings 


rthern and Southe 


The Ni 


nia Sections have recently their 


meetings 


annua Wil 


which ted new techniques 


repo 


ethods ot io me ot our 


and n 
most difhe ult the fields of 


nt and forest protec- 


tion. How rapidly can we develop and 


put into practice these new ideas? 


Remember the old saying? “A man’s 
age is determined by his ability to ac 
cept a new idea.” 

In spite of the calendar which desig 


nates December as a winter month, 
fires in southern California 


12 Three 


according to the Coro 


two tragic 
ed 


forest 


elain the lives of men. 


otticers, 


ner’s report, gave their lives in an 


effort to save their crew men. Every 
vear there are many unsung heroes in 
the woods and each year the gold-star 
flag What those men did 


in the the 


crows larger. 


finest tradition of service 


must never be forgotten. 

At this season of the year I want to 
pay|particular tribute to the thousands 
ol fbresters who rarely get their names 
in the 
The 
the 
the 


the 


in ylrint but who are the men 
field doing the day-to-day job. 


stick 


who 


men with the eruisers and 


the ride 
saddle in the high 
the back 


the 


marking gun, men 


country and 
and the men 


take their 


eep In woods, 


who’ hit fire-line and 


chances with the whims of weather. 


These are the men who are producing 


tomorrow’s forests, ranges, and water- 


40 


sheds. I also pay tribute to the wives 


who must remain at home. Theirs is 


the tougher job for they do not know 
what the situation is, nor do they have 
the excitement to keep them buoyed- 
up. On the wife depends a man’s 
success; for his spirit, enthusiasm and 


morale are a direct reflection of hers. 


As 
that 


Ne W 
bit of 


Year I 


reflecting 


we face the urge 


we all do a and 


contemplating. In a recent radio dis- 
mentioned, 


but 


eussion, Clifton Fadiman 


“The 


without the ability 


opportunity for reflection 


for it.” How many 


of us lack that ability? With the grow- 
ing pressures on our time and energies, 


[I am afraid many of us are putting 


out “spot fires” rather than tackling 


the major blaze. I believe a New Year's 
ex- 


reflection and 


job instead of 


resolution for more 
amination of the entire 
just parts of it would be worth while. 


Hope I can make it. 


To you all a Happy and Successful 


1957. 
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Report of Officers, Staff, Committees, 
Division, and Council Meetings 


Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting, Society of 
American Foresters 


Memphis, Tennessee, October 15-17, 1956 


Report of the President 
DeWitt Nelson 
Council and Staff 


(merican 


On behalf of the 

Society ol Foresters 
am proud to present the President’s 
Report for 1956. It is my 


to report to the Society on our 


privilege 
stew 
year. In doing 
than I that 
due to the 
given the 


ardship for the past 


s0, ho one realizes better 


our progress Is arily 


prin 


devoted loyal services 


ana 
Sec 
They 


are the men who have done the work, 


Society by our any national, 


tion, and Chapter committees. 


who have developed new ideas, and 


translated those ideas into action. 


They are the 
to build the 


prote ss1on. 


men who have continued 
traditions of the forestry 


humbly 


our profession I express 


Therefore, and 
with pride i 
literally hun 
contributed 


ny appreciation to the 
dreds of men who have 
so much over the vears. 

I want to pay particular tribute to 
the men Kentucky 
remarkable 


done in planning 


and women of the 


Tennessee Section for the 


ob they have and 
meeting here 
like to 

vou to 


list of those fins 


arranging for this 
Memphis. I should 
ther all but refer 


mentio1 
page 2 of 
your program for the 
the general chan 

eredit 
ust also go to the chairman of the 


matter 


people who assisted 


an, Russell Stadelman. Great 


eleven subject Divisions who 


have arranged stimulating meetings for 
and hange of 


knowledge 


the extension protes 
sional 
filled to 
that thes 
s offer the hest possible 


All of the 


become a 


We realize that on time 1s 
overflowing but we believe 
annual meeting 
edium of con ation 


will 
literature 


muni 
papers presented here 
part of the 
} 


forestry when 


publ shed in the Proceedi rs of the 


neeting. 
I have had the 


with 7 of our 


During the past vear 


privilege of 
Sections 


meeting 
talking with members 
Section. While 


problems and interests 


and of 


or groups from every 
we each have 
that are 


location I have been interested in not- 


peculiar to our geographical 


ing the basic similarity of these prob- 
lems as they exist across the nation. 


may be dealing with different cli 


atic conditions, timber types, and 
with people of differing backgrounds 
find that 


difference in the fun 


interests but | there is 
little 


problems 


and 
relatively 
and the 


damental common 


goals for which we are striving. As 
different timber types respond to dif 
silvicultural treatments, so do 
different 


approaches. 


terent 
people respond to different 
Therefore if we are to 
sound for 
many tacets 
wildlife, 


must never forget that 


develop and maintain a 


estry economy with its 


of timber, water, recreation, 
and forage, we 
people and their understanding is as 
Only if there 


is understanding by the people can we 


lmportant as the trees. 


hope to reach and maintain an ade- 


quate production of forests for the 
many uses they provide. 


The 
mittees 


chairmen of com- 
their 
How- 


ever, | want to make a general report 


our national 


will report in detail on 


activities during the past year. 


on some of the work accomplished. Each 
Council picks up the unfinished proj- 
ects of and carries 


previous Councils 


them on to completion. 

For example, the Forestry Handbool 
was initiated in 1947 Shirley 
\llen was president Each of the sue 


‘eeding Councils continued to work on 


when 


this project which was completed with 
its publication in Se ptember 1955, when 
Kk. L. Demmon The 
stry Handbook continues to sell 
The number of 


sold 


was president. 


copies that have 


een represent an exceptionally 





The annual Society Affairs ses- 
sion was held in the Peabody Hotel 
in Me mphis, _on the after- 


noon of October 1 President De- 


Te nnessee 


Witt Nelson presided, 


On October 14 the Ce 
ding the 


nual Mee ting. 


muncil met. 


prece opening of the An 

The re ports which follow indicate 
the scope of the activities of the 
Society im hehalf of the profession, 
umd the 


them. 


members are urged to read 
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good record for a book priced at $15. 
The Society made a cash invesiment of 
$10,000 in the preparation of this vol- 
ume. This amount will be returned to 
the Society in full from royalties on 
the book. It 
ment 
field 

During the current year the Society 
published its 
of Members. 
valuable uses and has been enthusias- 
tically 
For this project I want to give special 
redit to Miss Warren, 
business manager. She did this 
in large part, single handedly and com- 
pleted it just heing stricken 
with a heart attack. I know I express 


the pleasure of the Society in 


has been a sound invest- 


and has given the men in the 


a valuable professional tool. 
awaited 


long Directory 


This directory has many 
received by the membership. 


Audrey our 


ioh, 
before 


welcom- 
has 
staff 
Society opened its full-time 
1928, when Ovid M 


ing her back on the job, for she 
been an important member of om 
since the 
offices ir 


was president. 


Butler 


The quarterly journal Forest Science 
I popular. 


1,145 


Spurr 


is proven successful and 
in its second year we have 
To Dr. Stephen H 

Michigan 


Now 
subseribers. 
of the 
much 


University of roes 


work 
onal 


eredit for his outstanding 


as editor of this scientific profess 
publication, 

oF ForESTRY now 
monthly to more than 12,000 readers; 
it has the 


professional 


The JouRNAI 


voes 
largest circulation of any 
Torestry journal } the 
We are indebted to Art Mever, 
the editor, our eleven associate editors, 
Lloyd advertising 
representative for the splendid work 
they 


need for improving the variety of ar- 


world. 


and Thorpe, our 


are doing. There is a continuing 
ticles in the JOURNAL to broaden read 
er interests. For specific discussion of 
this problem I refer to my column on 
page 628 of the October issue. 

onthly 
even though 


have enjoyed 
for the 


the months frequently seem to be very 


writing a n 
column JOURNAL, 
In these columns T have 
thinking on 


Toresters, as 


close together. 
stimulate 
that I 
individuals 


endeavored to 


problems believe 


and as groups, must face 
and solve. I hope that mv efforts may, 

some small way, be of value to the 
profession and the nation. 

During the past month two new pub- 
First, 
This is a 
bulletin 
pared by our editor, Arthur B. Meyer. 


lications have come off the 


press 
Forestry as a Profession. 


professional guidance pre- 


There is a growing need for such a 
publication to be available to young 
men who are in the process of selecting 


a career. The competition for trained 
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men in all fields is extremely keen and 
the Society has a responsibility to as- 
sist the colleges, the industry, and the 
public agencies in recruiting high cal- 
iber men in the forestry profession. 
In addition to this I 
Sections 


information 


know of some 


which are preparing career 


bulletins to use in their 
particular areas. 

off the 
press 1s Forest Practices De velopme nts 
in the United 
the Committee on Forest Practices, Dr. 
you 


The second publication just 


States. 1940 to 1955, by 


Kenneth P. Davis chairman. If 


want to learn what other states are 


doing in forest practices and how dy- 


namic is the growth of forestry, you 


will want to secure a copy of this re- 
port. 
I salute the 


committees, for it 


Section membership 
is through their ef 
forts feel the heart throb of 
the Society. To them credit 
11,108 members as of October 


that we 
roes the 
for our 
10, 1956. 


the reinstatement of many old-timers 


foes the credit for 


To the 
and the addition of the new blood of 
The Couneil 


hip, made up ot 


hundreds of young men. 
committee on n embers 
Vaux, Allen, Heacox, 


most efficient in 


have beer 


and 
processing men ber- 
ship applications. 

Today the Society is 56 years old. 
Fifty ago (1906) we had a total 
men bership of 140 people 95 Active 
Members, 44 Associate Members 
one Honorary Member. President 
Theodore Roosevelt Secretary of 
Agriculture James Wilson were among 
the Associate Members. Today 
over 11,000 members 


years 
and 
and 


we tally 


In 1906 Gifford Pinchot was presi 
dent of the Society William L. 
Hall Hall, one of 
the charter Society, 
and recipient of the Pinchot Medal ir 
1954, 

There is a growing interest in many 
states for the ultimate 
legislation for state registration of for 


and 
was treasurer. Mr. 
members of the 


is attending the meeting today 


f 


enactment ol 


esters. Julius Kahn, chairman of this 


turned in a scholarly 
subiect. It is too long 


will be 


ittee, has 
report on this 
to read at this n 
published in full 


eomn 


eeting but it 
Archie Patterson 
wl or1Vve sul report on this 
ubiect 
At its meeting 
took severa 


report te 


( ouncil 
1 1 
[. should 


Atter 
proposes to amend the 


you. 

a two year study the Council 
Constitutional 
provisions tor the election of Fellows. 
broaden the 
torate in better 
for recognition of outstanding 


The proposal s to elec 


order to vive oppor 


tunity 


achievement by members of the So- 
No longer is it possible for all 
know 


recognize the outstanding contributions 


ciety. 
foresters to each other and to 
that many of the profession are mak- 
ing. In order to adequately recognize 
these contributions we believe it is nec- 
broaden the 
This will 


be place d before the electorate for vote 


and desirable to 


method of selecting Fellows. 


essary 


in the near future. 

In 1954, the Society received a grant 
of $10,000 
for the 
standing achievement in 
plied branch of the 
hiological provided the re 


from an anonymous donor 


purpose of recognizing “out 
basic or ap- 
research in any 
sciences, 
search contributes, either directly or 
indirectly to the of for- 
\t the annual banquet, I shall 


the honor of presenting the first 


advancement 
estrv.” 
have 
awards to he made under the provi 
sions of this grant. 

Early in the 


a problem arise as a 


had 


non 


current vear we 
result of 
professional men giving forestry advice 
This matter 
with Don Wil 
Soil Conservation 


knowl 


basis of 


to small woodland owners. 
taken 
chief of the 
to the 


was up directly 


liams, 
hest of my 


service and, 


edge, has heen settled on a 


hetter understanding. This was accom 
plished without acrimony or hard feel 
thank Don Williams 
for his cooperation in this matter. 
Financially the 


and we 


wish to 


ings. I 


Society is solvent, 


expect to close the eurrent 


‘al vear in the black. Our balance 


is small but I am happy to report that 
we are operating within our income. 
We face some real financial problems 
in meeting prevailing salary and wage 
rates and spiraling 


operating costs. 


Because of limited finances we are un 
able to accomplish many things for 
the good of the 


It will soon be necessary to face 


Society and profes 
sion. 


this problem squarely if we are to 


grow and serve the profession com 





REGISTRATION 

BY 
EMPLOYMENT 
MEETING—1956 


Private Industry 188 


135 


ANNUAL 


State 
Federal 220 
Educational 144 
Miscellaneous 89 


Total 1076 
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mensurate with the growth of forestry 
throughout the nation. 

It is anticipated that the World For- 
estry Congress will be held in the Pa- 
Northwest in 1960. 
will be expected to play an important 


cifie Our Society 
role in helping to arrange for this Con- 
gress. Here will be an opportunity and 
a responsibility for the Society to 
work with others in showing the world 
what forestry in the United States is 
domg. Les Harper, chairman of the 
Committee on International Relations, 
will report on this subject in greater 
detail. 

Throughout all of the Sections there 
there is a growing number of Chap- 
ters. Many of these are formally or- 
informally 
that 


diseussin 


ganized while others are 


arranged in such a way non- 


professionals participate in 


local problems and their solutions. I 


know of no better program for giving 


young foresters the opportunity of 
self expression in matters of both local 
and national importance. I urge every 
Section to continue its aggressive de- 
velopment of Chapters. 

As foresters and forestry face for 
must keep our eves on the 
with its 


dey elop 


ward we 


horizon unlimited opportu- 
and 
labo- 


manufacturing 


nities to new methods 
techniques in the woods, in the 
ratories, and in the 
plants. Forestry is a dynamie profes- 
that 


soil which may be processed into com- 


s1on deals with a product of the 


mercial commodities or husbanded in 
its natural state to serve the needs of 
It has a multitude of 


many areas of specialization. 


man. facets and 
The growth of population through 


out the nation is being felt in many 
ways throughout the forest areas. The 
impact of fuller use of the forest lands 
and the demand for more forest prod- 
ucts have created a new concept in 
forest administration and management. 
There are ever increasing conflicts of 


interest and philosophies of use as 
nore people seek the forest for other 
More 


and more the forester must adjudicate 


than the production of wood. 
these conflicts and integrate these uses 


with each other. 

Our need is for more than just good 
technicians. We need foresters ground- 
ed in sociology, psychology, and the 
humanities, for at every level the for- 
ester works with people as much as 
We know that our forests 


better managed and improved 


with trees. 
can be 
or poorly managed and impaired. We 
also know that good management can 
through the 


only be accomplished 
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willingness and understanding of peo- 
ple—whether they be 
forest 


forest owners, 


operators, or users of the for- 


est for other purposes. 

So, as we face the uncertain and un- 
the field of 
estry and utilization we must efficiently 
blend the theoretical with the practical. 
We must 


using 


developed regions in for- 


fusion of the 
with the 
land use and timber production. 


strive for the 


{ 


industries science oO 


3 % be 
e ~ . 


Report of Executive 
Secretary 
Henry Clepper 
The membership of the Society by 
grades on September 30, 1956, as com 
pared with membership a year earlier, 
vas as follows: 

Grades 
Student Member 
Junior Member 
\lember 
Fellow 
\ fhiliate 


Associate 


Member 
Member 
Corresponding Member 
Honorary Member 


Total 


Finances 


Our income for the fiseal vear 1956 


is estimated at approximately $140,000 
from all sources. Our most important 


source ot ineome is trom mem 


dues. It 
1956. 


single 
bers’ will amount to about 
$95,000 in 

A complete statement of income and 
expense for both 1955 and 1956 
be published in the JouRNAL following 
at the end 


1956. 


will 


auditor 
November 30, 


the report ot the 
of the fiscal year, 


Employment of Foresters 


Frequently, the Society is asked to 


give information on the number of 
foresters practicing their profession in 
the United States. 

At best, 
than 


categories. 


such estimates can do no 


more indicate employment by 


broad The estimates are 
based on Society membership statistics, 
but, as not all 


ship in the Society, the figures take 


foresters hold member- 


into consideration a large group whose 
fields of employment are not as defi 
nitely known as are those of our mem 
bers. 

Table 1 shows the estimated employ- 
ment of foresters in the United States 
as of 1956. 


TABLE 1. 
1. Public 
a. Federal, all 
b. State, all 
e. County and municipal 


age ncies 


agencies 


Edueation, including agricultural exté 
institutional research 

Private, including industrial 

Unclassified, including allied fields 


Total 


Includes foresters in overseas assig1 
federal 
Includes state highway, game, 
departments. 

Includes recreation and shade-tres 
Includes teaching in high schools, 


resource activities. 


ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT OF FORESTERS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 


junior colleges, 


1956 


5,000 


1,800 


» 


40 


ntion and 


750 
7,400 
1,800 


17,000 


miscellaneous 


taxation, ; | age F well as forestry 


work. 


and edueation in general con 


servation as well as professional for stry schools. 


Ineludes about 

industrial-owned 
Includes foresters working in 
engineering, erosion control, 
fie'ds not otherwise 


woodlands. 


research in those 


Report of the Editor 


The Society of 


is in the publishing business. 


Foresters 
It is not 
many 


American 
so engaged for profit, as are 
publishers, but for the purpose of fur 
stated 
Society with respect to American for- 
Published 


material is by no means our only ac- 


thering the objectives of the 


estry and the profession. 
tivity toward those ends, as will be ap 
parent from the subject of other re 
ports at this session, and as you who 
engaged in Society affairs know. Pub 
lications are merely a tool that we use. 

Our chain of responsibility in these 
matters runs something like this: The 
collective membership of the Society 
is the publisher, who delegates overall 
responsibility to the Council. Material 
to be published originates from the 
members almost entirely. We have edi 
torial duties performed by both paid 
workers. 


and voluntary 


These duties involve dealing with con- 


employees 


tributors of material on the one hand 
and on the other with the specialized 
craftsmen whose contracted services 
turn a finished manuseript into a pub 
lication. 

All this coordinated activity is for 
the benefit of the 
turns out to be primarily the member- 
ship of the Society. 

It is 
publications with any constructive pur- 


reader, who again 


essential in considering our 
pose in mind to recognize that we con- 
tract for functions that are 
too specialized for us to carry on and 
we employ workers for certain others 
that are too demanding for volunteer 
efforts. Except for that, the Society is 


certain 


wildlife 


manufacture and sale of 


1,250 self-employed, consulting foresters, and managers of non 


management, arboriculture, 
products, and in 


and range 


forest 


classified above. 


author, publisher, and reader, and as 
authors our members are unpaid ex- 
cept for such personal satisfaction as 
may come, 

The 


chain of 


involved 


and 


result is a much more 


responsibilities, inter- 
meshing of efforts, than in a commer- 
cial operation where the publisher buys 
and sells a commodity and hires all 
For the purposes of the So- 
this 
an over-riding strength. 


services. 
arrangement has 
It keeps the 
reins of control and the responsibilities 
for creative effort right at home. It 
that Society publications are 
just what the Society is 
to make them. 
changed simply through the direction 
of the Council, minor matters by work- 


ciety, howev er, 


means 
willing, or 


wants, Policies can be 


able suggestions to the editors, subject 
matter content or handling by the cre- 
ativeness of the contributors. If em- 
ployed services seem inadequate they 
can be readily strengthened 
these features of 
see that Society 
tions can only be regarded as a direct 
and the 
participation of the profession. 
It is in this light that I hope you will 
consider a brief summary of tasks com- 


Viewing respon- 


siveness we publiea- 
reflection of the needs, desires, 


active 


pleted during the past year. 

First, a few miscellaneous undertak- 
ings. 

A valuable contribution to the litera- 
bulletin com- 
piled by the Committee on Forest Prac- 
tices, Kenneth P. Davis, chairman, of 


ture in form has been 


the Division of Silviculture and put 
through the publication mill in 
office. The title is “Forest 


our 
Practices 
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ment in » United States 1940 
Price $1. 
bulletin entitled 


Profession” 


Deve op 
to 1955.” 
A vor 


estry sa 


‘“ Fy Yr 


been pre 


itional 


has 
pared for the information of prospec 


tive forestry students and their coun 


selors lhe ipproach used sought to 


stress the professional nature of for 


career and to define forestry 
light of the five 
professional fields of knowledge set out 
by the 


sional education. 


estrv as a 
work basically in the 
Society as necessary 


The booklet is brief. 


in protes 


presented, and has a small first 
order that statistical 


mation mav be revised and 


simply 
printing in 
easily 


gestions tor mm 


provement used 
vantage. 

A proceedings of the 
was published and 1,048 eopies distrib 
eeting. We 


1500 at a 


1955 meeting 


uted to registrants : rn 
eost of 
* business manag 

e that enough of 
sold so that 


cially 


l 
>» heer 


npo 


torest 
added. We have 


this will now be con- 


to be 


and the new edition 
few more 

Nelson has 

Forestry 


Society 


indieated that 
Handhook, au 
and published 
Ronald Press Company, 
st gratifying. The pub 
asked u to vive ¢o 
"arrangement we 
periodie revi 
ake it a pe a 
han hook series, 
nittee for the book 
appreciative 
users s fo 


be brought about in 


proceeding 
1955 annual 


meetings 


backlog of articles to 


ve a_ publieation 


months, rather than a 
This 
A summary of ar- 
submitted to the JoURNAL be- 
tween the period October 1 and Sep- 
30 following for the last four 
119, 116, 70, and 


back up to 122 during the last year. 


ol a lew 


vear or more. has encouraged 
recent submissions. 


ticles 


tember 
years is as follows: 
Volume of receipts approximates rate 
ol publication, considering the portion 
that falls by the wayside. 

We have been able to solicit special 
contributions to some extent during the 
vear and this together with more timely 
unsolicited articles—we 
feel 
vement in subject matter 


publication of 


hope readers will has brought 


about impr 


content erage. 


The number of pages per issue has 
been reduced wherever possible during 
the current calendar year from the nor 


mal 80 to 64. The Couneil direeted in 


February that the cost of the member 


ship directory, issued in the summer. 
be borne in part if necessary by the 


JOURNAL budget. The directory 


eost 


nore thar anticipated about $6,000. 


Savings in the JouRNAL budget to date 


approximate $1,600. Our sound finan 


] 
(lal 


position should permit resumption 


of normal issues shortly. 


(dvertising representative Ll OV d 
Thorpe continues to increase the pres- 
tige of the JOURNAL as an advertising 
Miss Warren 
remain within our operating 
We 


and capable board of associate 


lis s 
“lla, Whole 
that we 


budget. 


sees to if 
have an interested, ener 
retic, 
editors, every one of whom is willing 
freely of his time to authors 

‘y would like help. T an 
that I ean cor 


have 


e extent 


Foresters who assumed 
it takes an “act of 


an article published in the Jour- 


congress” to 
should give the editorial board an 
Anvone 


to offer will 


opportunity who has some 


+ 
hinge 


9 find eneour 


vorthy 


We have 


ar tuture in svt 


some modest plans tor the 


poslums ann series 
atters of current 


We n 


h for at least one or 


eles on over 


nad interest, aintain a run 
two ar 


onth that are meant to 


ppeal to all foresters despite special 
red nterests 


We have 


¢ sized backlog of 


worki 
and an encouraging 
( k up nun he ran | variety of 


nissions We 


and public: 


ean give prompt eon 
tion. I feel that 


a healthy, maneuverable po 


sideration 
are in 

sition 
The Couneil, the editorial 

and the staff 


board of 


the JOURNAL. welcome 
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your ideas on ways in which you think 
the JoURNAL might be improved in its 
service to the forestry profession. We 
solicit submissions of material you feel 
We 
would like your opinions on subjects 
that better 


especially if the suggestions are specific 


might be suited to publication. 


need more or coveragve 
and include the names of possible au- 
thors. 


All of 


NAL 


us concerned with the Jour 


would certainly like to see every 
possible step taken that will help to 
make it a 


valuable 


more interesting and more 


publication for every indi- 


member of the profession. [ 
firmly that if the 
of the Society 
thought to the part it 


Society 


vidual 
believe membership 


gives more. serious 
plays in the 
creation of publications we 
wav toward that goal. 


Artuur B. MEYER 


\ ill move a long 


& & ® 
Report on Forest Science 
During the second year of publica 
tion ot Forest Science, the Board ot 
Editors h conservative 


Tk! 
DOoLUCcY, The 


1] 


as Tollowed a 


first vear, although fully 


successful, left many questions unan- 


swered. It was not known how many 
individuals would renew subscriptions 
to a 
was not tied to 


tifie society. It 


scientific journal whose 


receipt 
embership in a seien 
known how 
submitted to 
a totally 


journal. It 


was not 


many articles would be 


the editors for publication in 


new type ot forestry was 


not known whether such a journal as 


Forest Science could meet its printing 


expenses solely from voluntary sub- 
reprints. For 
these reasons, the Board of Editors 
decided to consolidate than to 


and to publish Issues Of ap- 


scriptions and sale of 
rather 
expand, 
proximately the same size as appeared 
in the first vear 


With the 


now 1n 


Volume 


have 


fourth issue of 


2n press, these questions 
largely been answered. Despite a econ- 
siderable number of non-renewals, 
amounting to perhaps 15 percent of 


the total, enough subseriptions 
have 1956 to 
the total to 1145 as compared te 
first vear. The 
Volume 2 will contain 


12 hook 


as compared with 


new 
bring 
1224 
four issues of 
12 articles and 
total of 344 
13 articles, 


heen received in 


in the 


reviews in Aa 
pages, 
15 hook 
Volume 1. 


editor is 


and 356 pages for 
The flow of 
constantly 


15-20 


reviews, 
articles to the 
increasing, how- 


ever, and unpublished articles 


are now on hand for publication in 
early 1957. 
Financially the 


picture is bright. 
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Since the fiscal of the Society 


does not correspond to the publication 


year 


year of the journal, any estimation of 
the financial position of Forest Science 


at the close of 4 


Volume 2 must be ap- 
proximate. It is however, 
that 


expenses by 


apparent, 
Volume 2 will exceed 
#800 to $1,000 and that 


the journal will begin its third year of 


income tor 


publication with a bank balance in ex- 


cess of $3,500. 


It must be borne in mind that, ex- 
cept for supplies and postage, all the 
office 
been absorbed by the Society of Ameri- 


expenses of the business have 
can Foresters, and all the expenses of 
the editorial office by the University 

Michigan. this 
venerous support, however, the finan- 


Fore st 


beginning 


Even considering 


cial prosperity of Science is 


unique among journals in 


the hiological sciences. 


One innovation was introduced in 


lume 2, and this was the publication 


From 


publieation has 


two longer scientifie articles. 


beginning, such 
of the editers, sinee rela- 
for the 


forestry. 


cl annels are 


open 


scientific articles in 


hoped to continue with 


four longer articles a year, if the pres- 


three or 


of shorter articles is not too ex 


ess in publication has been 
aim of the editorial board. 


ew exceptions all articles 


ippearing in the first or seeond 


following final 


extent that 


acceptance. To 
finances permit, it is 
each 


this 


publish enough 


pages 


be able to maintain 


Considerable attention has been giv 


en to techniques of cooperating with 
Forestry to avoid du 
These tech 


gradually being evolved, 


the JOURNAL oO} 
plication and competition. 
niques are 
have been 


ver of articles 


each journal 


+ { 


the editor of 
other during the past year. 
Forest Sci- 


ediate tuture ot 


Ss bright, with prospects of 


number of sub 


reasing 
more rapidly inereasing 
and a satis- 
The Board of 
Editors plans to follow the precedents 
first 


n, looking forward to a gradual ex- 


suitable articles, 
ank balance. 
t in the two 


years of publica- 


pansion of the number of 


pages pub- 
lished in order to publish noteworthy 


at the 


eurrent ex- 


scientific results promptly and 


same time be able to meet 
penses out of eurrent income. 

STEPHEN H. Spurr 

Editor 


Report of the Committee on the Registration and 
Licensing of Foresters 


At a meeting of the 


Council, held Fe bruary 


19-21, 1956 President Nelson 


was authorized to appoint a special committee to set forth the principles under- 


lying the state 
Julius Kahn, chairman. 

This 
legislation are 


fessors Patterson and Stevens follows. 


ré gistration and lice nsing of foresters. 


of Alvin B. Hafer, K. M. MacDonald, Archie E. Patterson, T. 


needed for different states. 


The committee consists 


D. Stevens, and 


ommittee was not asked to draft a model bill, as different types of 


A supplementary report by Pro- 


It identifies and defines the several pro- 


visions that might be conside red in proposed le gislation. 


The origin of the professions from 
earliest recorded history is a fascinat- 
worthy of extended 

than this 
give. Professional 
fields of 
ancient days probably 


ing study more 


attention committee was 


able to personne] 


in the engineering and 
architecture in 
had skill and experience comparable 
to modern engineers and architects, as 
is evidenced by the monumental 
fortifications, pyramids, 


structures 


edifices, 


canals, and other which 


even today hold our admiration. Yet 
doubt on the relation 
to the then 


and what 


we are left in 
of those 
publie, 
constituted the 
and methods of recruitment of 

Likewise, we know 
authorities of the 


ialized personnel in the 


professions 
how they evolved, 
training programs, 
men, 
from ancient 
existence ot spec- 
healing arts. 
These usually were specially assigned 
attached to 


of ancient civilizations. 


priests temple worships 
These temples, 
while serving many gods, invariably 
included the prevailing ruler as the 
god. Some of 


and articulate 


these priests pertort ied the office of 


active 


physician. The ancient Hebrews pro- 
bably carried this method them 
from ancient Egypt with the Exodus, 
by divine law devolved the fune- 


with 


and 
tion ol 
The work of the priest-physician ap- 
parently associated with diety; 
and continued to have that charae 
teristie at the beginning of our com- 


physician upon their priests. 


was 


mon era. 
Historical Notes 
The legal profession, under English 
law, is associated with sovereignty. It 
was the English Crown that appointed 
thus 
England 
who con 


the judges, and imposed _ its 


wherever ruled. 
these 


eourts, 


authority 
And it 

trolled their 
tent of determining 
vileged to appear before them on be- 
half of litigants. Thus developed the 
profession known as attorney-at-law, 
which even today in the United States 
has all the aspects of an appendage 
to the courts for all lawvers are‘ “of- 
ficers of the court.”” Except for pre- 


was judges 


even to the ex 
pri- 


who were 


professional and _ technical training, 


the standards of which are set by 
function is 
formed by the courts. 

The 


fessional 


statute, the licensing per- 


modern 
with the 


rroundwork for pro- 


licensure was laid 
during the 
and state 
field of 
higher education afforded by these in- 
The 


self-governing 


rise of the “universities” 
Middle Ages. Both 
exercised authority in the 


church 


older “universities” 
branches of the 
ecélesiastical organization. Yet in the 
early Middle Ages we find an instance 
ol Emperor Frederick II, a secular 
ruler, granting a charter to Naples, 

id of still ruler, Roger IT 


Sicily, issuing a secular licensing 


stitutions. 


were 


another 


a physician. 
As the 
ing of the 


institutions of higher learn- 


Middle Ages 


their control was transferred 


vrew in 
strength, 
from bishops and abbots to corpora- 
tions of scholars known as the “univ- 
These 
as edueational guilds, and operated in 
manner as the craft 
of that age. Nevertheless the 
historic connection to the church 
preserved. Just as the apprentice to 
a craft upon being admitted as master 


ersities.” regarded themselves 


much the same 
guilds 
was 


was authorized to ply his craft in that 
particular locality, so the graduate of 
the “university” was licensed by the 
international Church to teach his sub- 
was the degree 


qualifications to 


jects elsewhere Tt 
which proved his 
teach. This continues to be so today 
in England, where a university degree 
in medicine is equivalent to a license. 

Interestingly enough, the New York 
State Department of Civil Service, in 
for- 


pre y\fes- 


recruiting personnel for public 
nonlicensed 
effort to 
those 
itself, the 


from 


services, a 
makes 
standards equivalent to 
that 
entrance level 


estry 
sion, every maintain 
recog- 
nized by profession 
being graduation 
a recognized forestry college. This ex- 
presses the ever expanding needs of 
the general publie for reliable and ae- 
spheres where 
leartiing at the intellectual 


Yevel ‘and character are indispensable. 


countable services in 


higher 
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Yet that same department in reeruit- 
ing 
that 
sists that the candidate be licensed be 


personnel for public positions 


require professional licenses in- 


fore he may be appointed. Others, 


the case of Georgia, are not so 
tor the 


they lack personnel and 


as in 
insistent assigned reasons that 
further cesire 
opportunity to the 


rank 


to give an un- 


schooled man to rise in based 
on experience. 

Modern 
relatively of 


to governmental 


licensure of professions 1s 


recent origin. It refers 


licensure of special 
disciplined men, usually organized in- 
to a specialized association or society. 
It denotes a particular form of 
special privilege whereby a licensee is 
permitted to 


tivities forbidden to those not similar- 


engage in certain ac- 
lv privileged, in exchange for services. 
As will be developed later, much more 
is implied in this 
a superficial reading of the foregoing 


relationship than 


sentence may suggest. 

According to Donald G. Anderson, 
M. D., in the book Education for the 
Professions (1955), “The licensure of 
physicians in America had its origin 
of the colonies before the 
Revolution. After the Re- 
volution some states empowered med- 
and 
physicians. 


in several 


American 


medical schools to 
About 1835 legis- 
lation began to appear which placed 
the function of licensure under state 
boards, appointed by the 
governors of the states, but by the 
the Civil War of the 
licensing laws had been repealed. By 


the 1870's, 


ical societies 


license 


usually 


time of most 
however, the states had be- 
create boards of medical ex- 
aminers, and by 1895 practically all 
had established 


istrative organization 
” 


gun to 
some kind of admin- 
to examine and 
license phvsicians. 

Your indebted to the 
scholarly works of Dr. Alfred Z. Reed, 
staff member of The Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Teach- 
for his illuminating reports en- 
Recognition, Ac- 
Licensure” (1937), 
Licensing in the Learned 
(1938), “A ecredit- 
the 
the 


this 


committee is 


Advaneement of 
ing, 
titled 


crediting 


“Professional 
and 
“Origins of 
Professions” and 


ing Agencies” (1939), found in 


annual reports of 
We have 
such 


mentioned 
Foundation. drawn on 


source rn aterial tor ideas as we 
believe would bring to our professional 
sense ot 


society a being part of a 


great historic development still in 
progress. 

We do not like to leave this interest- 
ing subject of the historic background 


of modern professional licersing with- 


out mentioning the writings of leading 
men in our profession on this subject. 

Generally modern professions derive 
their character by reasons of special- 
ization and functional ability to serve 
the public more adequately. In that 
regard they find their counterpart in 
the craft and guild system of the 
Middle Ages. And, like those guilds, 
modern professions assume the prero- 
preempting the field to the 
extent of assuming responsibility for 


gative ol 


its personnel and the performance of 
the the highest 
reasonable requirements and needs of 


service measured by 


the general public. 


Prior Committee Studies 

Studies on professional licensure of 
foresters have been before several Sec- 
tions of our Society during the past 
New York worked on it 
during 1938 and 1939 under the chair- 
manship of R. R. Fenska, and in 1940 
under that of H. C. Belyea. In 1949- 
1950 the Allegheny Section considered 
the subject 


two decades. 


and had a committee of 
Moorhead was chair- 
1947 R. V. Miles, Jr., chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee of 


The Alabama Forestry Council advised 


which George R. 
man. In 


of proposed legislation for licensing 


and registration of professional for- 


esters and timber cruisers. Sections on 


the West Coast, and particularly Ore- 


under C. E. Tulloch, 
the North Carolina 
gave it extended consideration recently. 


gon, have con- 


sidered subject. 
Georgia and Michigan have actually 
passed statutes concerned with the use 
of designated titles by foresters. We 
will discuss these professional title reg- 
statutes Apparently 
licensure for foresters has not been left 
unattended by foresters. 


istration later. 


The Meaning of a Profession 

Since we are discussing professional 
licensing, it may be well to get a clear 
idea of what is meant by the term “a 
profession” in the field of higher learn- 
ing. The credentials usually suggested 
as necessary for a vocation to qualify 
as a profession are: 

1. It involves primarily intellectual 
activities. 

2. It requires mastery of a special- 
ized body of subject matter. 

3. It requires mastery of special- 
ized skills in handling that subject. 

4. It requires continuous in-service 
learning and growth. 

5. It sets up and enforces its own 
standards. 

6. It affords a life career. 

7. It exalts service above personal 
gain. 

8. It has closely knit and well- 
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integrated local, state, and national or- 
ganizations. 

If to the 
imprimatur 


added the 


of legislative approval, we 


above there be 


have professional licensing. 

Te quote Prof. M. L. Cogan, “a pro- 
fession is a vocation whose practice is 
founded upon an understanding of the 
theoretical structure of 
ment of learning or science, and upon 
un- 


some depart- 


the abilities accompanying such 
derstanding. This understanding and 
those abilities are applied to the vital 
practical affairs of men.” 

Applying these general standards to 
foresters, several acceptable definitions 
of professional forestry have evolved. 
Some revolve about the development of 
oth- 
conception, to take in 
land; 
still others imply that professional for 


the land for successive tree crops; 
ers. broader in 
all forest services derived from 


estry embraces not only services from 
woodland, but also the proper utiliza- 
tion of products and services. 
Granted that each profession desires 
to stake out as broad a claim as pos- 
pur- 
poses, it is essential that the meaning 


sible for professional licensing 
of “professional forester” be reason- 
ably clear, workable for statutory pur- 
poses, and vet not have the effect of 
limiting the practice of an important 
and growing profession. 


Constitutional Basis for Licensing 
and Registration of Foresters 

Dr. Luther H. Gulick in 

Forest Policy brings out clearly 


American 
the 
nature of the public interest in for- 
estry, the expression of that interest 
in the development of the forest re- 
source in publie and private owner- 
the 
creation of specialized personnel at the 


ship, and the public interest in 


level of higher learning in order to do 
the work involved, adequately and eon- 
He states, “Because of this 
specialized training with its large tech- 
nical and operational content, plus the 
solidarity and sense of responsibility 


tinuously. 


of the foresters, and the publie reeog- 
nition and employment they have won 
the 


forestry has become a recognized pro- 


over vears under great leaders, 


fession—looked to increasingly by the 
publie as the authority in this field. 
While this gives foresters a measure of 
influence and prestige, it also brings 
them under a responsible self-disci- 
pline, and makes them like all other 
professionals, ultimately servants of 
the public and subject in the last anal- 
ysis to a vague but none the less real 
publie sanction.” 

It is then the extension of the publie 
interest in professional forestry per- 
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is on the threshold of be 
what the 
profession 
and 
and 
the public should embrace. We are 
dealing with a calling affected with a 
public interest. It is in the efforts of 
trained foresters to meet the challenge 


sonnel that 
ing expressed in terms of 
that 
toresters 


relationship between 
(meaning 


private and 


government 
industry foresters) 


of the public interest that we find the 
root of the splintering-off process in 
the professional forestry body. 

The publie demands from the for- 
estry profession responsible and ac- 
countable services in the development 
and use of our forest resource, regard- 
less of ownership. 

When we speak of 
fected with a 

] 


constitutional 


something “af- 
publie interest,” in a 
that 
its gen- 


sense we mean 


which concerns the publie or 
eral welfare of sufficient weight or im- 
portance to consideration by 
the legislatures of the states, or by the 
proper and to 
justify the enactment of laws express- 
ng that public interest. It is the legis- 


latures and the Congress that express 


Justily 


Congress in a 


case, 


the peoples’ will, the people being the 
general publie at large. The protection 
of the field, ex- 
pressed by leg 
the “police power of the State.” 


public interest in any 
slatures, is by virtue of 
However, we note that the police 
power of the state or 
attribute of sovere ignty. It is 


of the Congress 
is an 
not susceptible of precise definition, 
must look to constitutional his- 
a better 
Like the power of taxation, it 
ean never be surrendered although the 


and we 
tory for understanding of this 


power. 


exercise of the police power can be 
delegated and often is. The legislature 
may set up standards of proper skill 
and learning 


and other qualifications 
follow pursuits of skill 


for those who 


and learning involving publie safety 


and welfare That interest may be ex 
pressed in terms of pre yrofessional 


and professional training, examina- 


tion, character qualifications, and con- 
tinued good performance and behavior. 
It is of 
stitutions of the States of New York, 
California, Michigan, 
North Carolina and to observe that no 


interest to examine the con- 


Georgia, and 
mention is specifically made of “police 
power.” Nevertheless history has em- 
bedded it into the language committing 
to the legislatures the whole law-mak- 


ing power of the state, or to the Con- 


gress in its spheres, except as clearly 
withheld, subject only to the proviso 
that the legislation be in accord with 
the general welfare. 

Statutes licensing the several pro- 


fessions, without exception, are expres- 
sions of public interest in the fields 
considered. Usually such statutes cov- 
er the entire field of professional ac- 
tivity by privileging those who qualify 
under statute, and excluding those that 
do not so qualify. And in those cases 
we note that the statute covers the en- 
tire field of activity and also the titles 
by which those licensed are to be 
known, both the field and the title be- 
ing withheld from those not licensed. 

However, we also note that the police 
power of a state in the field of pro- 
fessional licensing has been exercised 
in such a manner as to forbid the use 
of a designated professional title to all 
except qualified personnel. These are 
known as “professional title licensing 
or registration statutes,” the point be- 
ing that the field is left 
that the title is re- 
stricted for use in a field of profes- 


open to all 


persons, except 
sional activity, to those who qualify 
under applicable statute. 

Whatever may be the fundamental 
reasoning for this situation it is clear 
that the legislature may express its in- 
terest in the general welfare in that 
find that in New 
York the professions of psychologists, 
certified public accountants, certified 
short hand reporter; in Michigan, the 


manner. Thus we 


registration of professional foresters; 
in Georgia the registration of physical 
therapists, registered and 
certified 


landseape architect, 


Toresters, 
accountants; in California 
and accountants 
are professional title registration stat- 
utes. 

An examination of professional li- 
will 
“title 
method em- 


states 
so-called 
is a 
ployed by legislatures in the field of 
Perhaps, then, 
Henry Clepper’s thought that licensing 


censing statutes in other 
probably diclose that 


registration statutes” 
professional licensing. 


and registration of professions are 
complementary actions, is sound. 

We conclude that the public interest 
in professional forestry licensing legis- 
lation may properly be exercised in 
such a full 
field of professional forestry work to 
all persons, but restrict the use of a 
title, 
forester” or “professional forester,” to 
Such appears to 


manner as to leave the 


particular such as “registered 
designated persons. 
be the character of professional for- 
estry registration statutes in the states 
of Georgia and Michigan, the only 
two states that have enacted laws per- 
professional 


taining to licensing of 


foresters. 
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Education Power at the State 
and Federal Levels 


The Union known as the United 
States of America was organized by 
the Constitution of 1787, wherein the 
states or free colonies ceded to a cen- 
tral government complete power and 
control in matters concerned with war, 
federal taxation, currency, treaties, in- 
ternational affairs, interstate com- 
merce, navigation, the territories, post- 
age, and other matters set forth in 
Section 8. We therefore think of the 
federal government as one existing by 
ceded or enumerated powers, expressed 
or by necessary implication. However, 
the power of education was not one of 
which the states ceded to the 
central government, but on the con- 
trary was one which they retain and 
This by the 
legislatures in the field of education, 
hoth publie and private, is but another 
example of the exercise by the states 


those 


exercise fully. conduct 


of their sovereign police powers. 
The states have expressed that police 
power in the field of education ex- 
tending through professional licensing 
and registration of the professions and 
the control of actions of licensees there- 
after. It is natural enough to see that 
if a state, in the public interest, con- 
sidered the character or type of edu- 
cational training reasonable, in har- 
mony with public needs, that it would 
be but a step forward to request those 
disciples to prove their qualifications 
in order to preempt a field of activity. 
the conditions which 
professional licensure and registration 


Such are under 
operate. 

The federal government has not un- 
dertaken the function of the operation 
of the school system in the states, nor 
as that branches into 
professional licensing at the level of 
higher education. Nevertheless, the 
interest of the federal government in 
edueation can find constitutional sup- 


school system 


port. 

The central maintains 
an Office of Education and its interest 
has been focused on the field of edu- 
cation by studies, federal aid to states 
for educational facilities and teachers, 
federal-state appropriation -matching 


government 


programs which inherently involve pro- 
fessional personnel, and the federal 
land-grant college program. 

While the control of education has 
been retained by or left to the states 
the constitutional 
and statutory of the 
state, there is respectable authority for 
the position that the federal govern- 
ment may have power to promote and 


and appears to be 


responsibility 





so desires. 


tucation, 11 it 


demand for all tvpes 


public | 


education, it becomes a ques 
tion of the ability and strength of the 
states to meet this public interest, and 
determine whether 
enter the 


directly t all 


that iv well 


field 


levels, in 


rovernment will 


education 


cluding professional licensing. 


ate statutes licensing proltes 
invariably contain the method 


provide the agency by which the 


operated and entoreed. Some 


the legislature delegates 
and entoreement of 
separate department oft 
ent, as 1s the case in 
California, and so 
I registra 
ria, North 
Michiear It should, 
clear] inderstood 


ywoards ot li ensing T 


the ease in Geors 


; 
SLi 


Analysis of Professional Licensing 
and Registration Laws 

We have statutes li 

censing professions in the States of 

New York, California, North Carolina, 

Georgia, Michigan, and 

them to 


examined the 


and analyzed 
better 


function, operation, and enforce 


understand their pur 
pose, 
ment. 
modern pro 


Bearing in mind that 


fessions 


are historic outgrowths of the 
Middle Age “university” 
} imbued with the 
of exclusivism in functioning in 
clearer that the 
> di 


whose men 


. . 
ers were ruild Wea 


12 
a den 


nite field, it hecomes 


initiative for professional licensing 


entum from the organized 


It is 


accounts 


rives its mo 


protession this eonseous group 


that 


action, 


tor defining tive 


the requisite training, 


] pertor 


dards of protessiona 


conduct, and relegates to 

elf as well the standards that the pub 

lie shoul 
This is the 


nip that ts 


nee and 
reasonably require of that 


rroup essential relation 


embodied in professional 
licensing statutes. For the price of ex 
particular field, the 


} 
elusiveness mm a 


profession beeomes a publi servant, 


fact 


the prime consideration, and monetary 


wherein the public welfare is in 
rain is alwavs at best in second place, 
this that a 


professional should not be fairly and 


although does not mean 


adequately compensated. 


Under modern licensing provisions 
there are at least four parties to the 
arrangement conferred in statute. One 
of these is the professional as an indi 
vidual expressed through group action 
of the professional society. Others, 


, 
althove often 


onsidered part of the 


faculties 
for the 
Another is the agency 


group, are the 


OLess Oona 


and institutions training men 
field concerned. 
of the legislature that performs the li- 
Another is the legis- 


lature itself, always sensitive to pub- 


censing Tunction. 


il opinion. 


li we this four-party 


con-elve Ol 
contract to obtain 


the best services that can resonably be 


arrangement as a 


trom spe ‘alized personnel, 


expected 
including recruitment of personnel, its 


and training, its equip 


p eparation 
ot col 


} 


ent, its character in terms 


and able 


at all levels where 


tinuous, reliable, competent 


| 
protessional services, 


reasonable public demands are evident, 
understanding of what 


licensing. 


we approach a 
s plied in professional 
Each party to this arrangement is con- 
with the 


sery ice to 


stantly striving to comply 


public interest in terms of 


the reneral welfare. 

among all 
as the 
times 
them. 


legisla 


There rarely hart 


ony 
four of these parties, 
effort 


among all ot 


except 
harmony of creates at 
action 
otten, 


response to 


identical 
Only too however, the 


ture in public reaction 


makes demands men m a 
particular field, and looks to 
appropriate 


looks 


profession and its training centers. 


upon the 
ts licens 
vy for action, 


which in turn to the organized 


There is no conflict of interest where 
the primary idea is essentially that of 
public service. At other times the pro 
fessional schools meet the 
terest in ter 

(nd there are 


ree xamines 


public in 
of accrediting standards. 
times when the profes 
itself in 
sponsibility to the publie 

We are 


‘uneasy lies the 


sion terms of re 

reminded of the expression 
head,” 

l 


rrest that the medium of profes 


] 
i] 


crowned and 
places the sceptre into 
field. 
Edward VIII 
Diene,”’ translated 
statement 


a profession that assumes 


a profession in its 
roval emblem of 
simply “Ich 
rve.” No truer 
ittributed to 


ean be 


governmental licensure. 


Professional Registration and the 
Meaning of “Grandfather Clause” 


Ordinarily, the term “registration of 


How 


does it happen that the calling known 


professions” means licensing. 


as professional forester ean, through 
and unorganized compo 
preempt its field 
title in the publie interest? 


is literally: it 


its organized 
or the 
The an- 
cannot do so 

rights of 
everyone who successfully establishes 


nents, and 
swer 
without safeguarding the 
a claim to having been a professional 


forester at a designated time, be he 
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trained, semi-trained, or an outright 
charlatan. 


The 14th 
stitution provides In part that no state 


amendment of the Con- 
shall deprive any person of property, 
Profes- 
sional licensing presently is the exclu- 
states. 


without due process of law. 
sive prerogative of the 
The right to work in forestry and as 
a forester is the property right en 
} ved by anyone who desires to engage 
in that work and ealling, save only as 
to title, in the States of 
Michigan. 
not be 


lice powers and regulations in the 


(Georgia and 
Rights of such persons ean- 
invaded under the guise of po 
ven- 
eral welfare, except where 
manitest. 

reluctant to enforce 
to the ex 
already the 


(ourts are 
censing lusion 


the rights of 


field, who do not have statutory qual- 


provisions 
persons 
ifieations. For this class of people the 
statute usually provides that a license 
be issued, based on proof of perform- 
ance in the field, whether of a required 
that 
statutory 


however 
The 
compulsion in such cases is emphasized 
with 


level or not, provided 


such persons register. 


reference to registration, for 
which reasonable rules and regulations 
are developed in the statute or under 
the rule-making power conferred on 
the licensing board. 

Sometimes a licensing statute makes 
this situation. It need 
not, since the persons affected are pro- 
tected by the 14th and 
those rights will be protected, but the 
act will be extent of 
compelling part of 


title. 


no mention of 
amendment; 


enforced to the 
registration, o 
prohibition to work or use i 
the 


ime that a p: 


i 


alive since he 
professional licensing proposal b 
law, who ean prove ne at the time of 
enactment he was engaged in the work 
of the measured 
by the 


1s supposed to 


profession, 1s otter 
span of years a grandfather 
have. For the 
this 


licensing 


fore- 
situation, in reter- 
ence to statutes, 1s 
to as the “grandfather elause. 


roing reason, 
referred 


Registration has still another mean 
ing in the field of governmental licens- 
that 


licensed 


ing. And refers to the require- 


ment for persons to register 
thereafter at stated intervals, provided 
in statute, usually with the licensing 


clerk 


of the county in which the licensee re- 


hoard, often, however, with the 
sides or has his principal office. Thus 
in New York engineers and land sur- 
register biennually, in 


veyors must 


Georgia and Michigan registered for- 


esters must renew their licenses every 
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North 
renew their licenses each year, in Geo 
Cali 


Law 


year, in Carolina dentists must 


year, and in 


gia architects each 
1 


ornia tor engineers one year. 
yers usually need not register periodi 
effort to 


same was made recently. 


cally, although an require 


There is still another type of regis 


tration which in statutes is sometimes 


“certification.” This refers 


classified as 


to professional in-training experience 


which many professions require as a 


condition for licensure. 


These are not to be thought of as 


provisions, though small 


tax revenue 
attendant 


fees are upon examinatio 


licensing, registration, and renewal. 


These us ially 


of $25 for exan 


vary from a maximu 


and original 


as little as $1 for 


ination 
licensing to registra 
tion rene wals. 


The purpose is to ! ake available to 
the general public, thi 


ing boards, the names 


ough the licens 


and addresses 
ot active practitioners and to acquire 
ready jurisdiction over them for en 
forcement purposes in cases where in 
fractions of 


statute are alleged. 


Performing Surveying 
Services 


Foresters 


Forest engineering and survevilg2 


instruction in all 


are has courses ot 


professional forestrv schools. Some 


times the 


Is spect 


vailabilitv of such courses 
statute, other 
times in the published eurriculums of 


the colleges. We 
to lar d 


»| in and at 


will confine this dis 
cussion surveying 

\ land survevor is one who surveys 
reas for their correct determination 
and for conveyancing, 
establish 


land boundaries and the plot 


nd deseription, 

for the establishment or re 
nent of 
ting of lands and subdivisions thereof. 
Considered that foresters do all or 


this kind of 


cruising, san 


most of work in 
tion 
ng of 
ha s 
strange that they are 
in fact, 


statutes every time 


eonne 


with pling, purchas 


timber limits, planning and per 
purposes, it seems 


in effect, if not 


in violation of land surveyors’ 


for other 


they perform those 
all states timber 


and 


services. And since in 


is realty by definition, usually 
treated as part of the land, not much 
comfort can be gained from giving the 
operations of foresters, doing survey- 
ing work in a forest, or for forestry 
Nor ean 


much pleasure be derived from an ex- 


purposes, a narrow meaning. 
ception in some of these statutes ap- 
plicable to government foresters do- 
ing surveying work on publie forest 
properties. 

In none of the statutes of New York, 


Michigan, 


North Carolina is there an exception 


Georgia, California, and 
or exemption available to foresters do- 
ing forest land surveying on private 
forest lands. 


The Georgia foresters’ registration 
act does not spell out the legal right 
of foresters to perform those services, 
that 


situation it 


and appears likewise to be the 
Michigan. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
existing land surveyors’ licensing acts, 
in all states, be amended so as to pro- 
vide for this exemption or exception to 
graduate professional foresters, per- 
forming this type of work in or con- 
Prob- 


would be an- 


nected with forestry operations. 
better 
section to the land 


ably a solution 


other surveyors’ 
acts concerned with qualifications for 
forest land suveyors in forestry work. 
It would be of interest to test 
obtainable direct negotiations 
with the 


fession. 


results 
trom 
organized 


engineering pro- 


This situation may cause embarrass 
ment to foresters and has to one for 
Foresters 
able to 
enforce payment of compensation for 


estry college in the past. 


doing this work may not be 
such services, and may find themselves 


under objection in testifying about 
their work, or find that their maps are 
over ob 


not admissible in evidence, 


jections. 

Analysis of the Statutes of Four 

States Pertaining to Engineering 
and Land Surveying 

For the 


analysis, 


purpose of this report the 
discussion, and comments 
about to be generated have been made 
from the 


statutes covering the engi 


neering profession in the states of 
Michigan, and 
New York. We have selected that pro 
think 
that it fits the circumstances of the 
forestry profession to a greater degree 
than 


prol ession 


California, Georgia, 


fession because we generally 


others, because it is a modern 
become licensed 


past 20-30 


which has 
in most states during the 
statutes are 
full licensing both the 
field of professional engineering and 
specified title. 


welfare 


vears, and because the 


laws covering 


provision.—In each 


instance the statute contains language 


General 


expressing the public interest for the 
exercise of the police powers of the 
state, in terms of safeguarding prop- 
erty and promoting the general wel- 
fare. 

Definition.—-It field of 
activity of the professional engineer 
It speaks 


of engineering in the practice of pro- 


defines the 


in broad general language. 
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fessional engineering, or a holding out 
of being able to perform such services. 
There is a close relationship between 
the definition and the requisite train- 
ing required for licensure. 

The 


foresters licensing statutes follows the 


language of the two existing 


same general construction. 


Grandfather clause.—It is here that 
a practitioner engaged in professional 
engineering prior to the passing of 
the law is protected by registration in 
lieu of examination or other mi 

mal prerequisite. 

License qualification.—The statutes 
usually provide that any person prac 
ticing or offering to practice hereafter 
after the date of 
the law) shall submit evidence ot qual 
For those 


not already in the field after the pass 


(meaning effective 


ification. desiring licenses 


age of the act there is detailed in the 
shall 
training requirements to take examina- 
license. A must 


pass the examination, be of age, usu 


law what constitute minimum 


tions for candidate 


ally citizenship is required, be of good 
noral character, completed four years 
of high school in an approved school, 
rraduation from an engineering col- 
lege, also approved, and evidence of 
practical experience. 

The word “approved” here is of in- 
terest. It 


preprofessional edueation and techni 


refers to the standards of 
cal training at the college level, which 
are usually determined by arrangement 
between the profession, the colleges, 
and the licensing boards, and embraces 
accrediting arrangements. It is here 
where the profession assumes its full 
prerogatives heretofore discussed. We 
that the standards set bv the 
statute be not less than the standard 


of the profession. 


suggest 


The laws of other professior s spell 
out more clearly the conspicuous and 
weressive part played by the organ 
ized profession in the functioning of 
the statute. Thus the Georgia Chapter 
of the Southeastern Section of the So 
clietv of Foresters is 
tioned in the Law, but the 
Michigan statute does not mention 


American men 
Georgia 
our 
professional societv. Actually as we 
have seen, it is hardly possible for a 
professional licensing statute to fune 
tion without the organized profession 
prescribing and ordaining who, what, 
how, when, and where for practically 
the entire range of activity. It is de- 
sirable to incorporate the name of the 
organized professional society. This is 
common practice in many licensing 
statutes in the states. 

Some have 


Indicia. professions 
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seals as in engineering, which must be 
The 
title of the profession is also protected, 
and this similar 
sounding titles or abbreviations. 
Legislative The statutes 
provide rather carefully how 
shall 


rect yrds, 


used before plans are accepted. 


usually extends to 


machinery. 
usually 
with refer- 


the board function, 


examinations, licens- 
ing, prerequisites, and other 
It is well to recall that these 
and 


ence to 
respon- 
sibilities 

boards are legislative creatures, 
as such can only operate with reason 
As legislative 


ably definite standards. 
agents they cannot exceeds the bounds 
their assignment. 


Renewal 
herein 


Here we have the renewal 
feature diseussed. We think 
that biennial registration is better than 
annual that 
annual registration would perhaps be 


registration, and quint 
more preferable. 


Effect of license. A 
effect of qualifying a professional pre 


license has the 


sumptively for all purposes. He starts 
with his license on the basis that same 
would not have been issued to him ex- 
cept he had first proved his qualifica 
This is a important ad- 


tions 


very 
vantage, especially to a_ professional 
man. 

Method of doing 
statutes that the 
think of individual 


husiness. The 
legislatures 
per- 
therefore are not 


indicate 
licensees as 
sons Corporations 


us tally lice nsed, how ever licensees may 
conduct their operations in corporate 
form, provided that the principal offi 


eers, directors, and stockholders are 
licensed. 


Most 


seeking licensure must 


Eremptions and exceptions 
protessions 1n 
accommodate themselves to special 
situations existing at the time the law 
Thus the engineers had 
to provide for nonresident engineers 
coming in to do work for short periods 
of time; 


government engineers on gov 


is proposed. 


changes of residence of engi 
neers: 
minor road work by 
archi 


ernment work; 
highway department employees; 
tects but not 


Dis iplinary 


as engineers. 
proceedings.—This re 
fers to the power to revoke, suspend or 
annul the license or renewal, as well 
as reprimand, censure or discipline a 
professional, for stated causes. 

In other professions an entire code 
of ethies is set forth in the statute. 
That does not appear to be the case 
with engineers and with the two extant 
forestry statutes. 

As we see it the grievance proceed 


ings for causes stipulated in statute 
supplement the code of ethics of the 
professions with this additional conse- 


quence: a licensed professional who 


loses same for cause cannot lawfully 
practice thereafter. 
This 


eonters on a 


provision in 
state board the 


persons 


Reciprocity. 
statutes 
right to grant its license to 
of other states, provided that the other 
state has equivalent standards of pro 
fessional requirements. This brings the 
profession, the colleges, and the li 
censing states 
into coordinated efforts, so that qual- 


boards of the various 

ified men and services can move freely 

between the states. 
Penalties and violations.—Provisions 


for civil liability and penal visitation. 


Miscellaneous Items 


Your committee in the course of its 
studies necessarily came into ¢ mtact 
with some matters which are not strict- 
the orbit of 

I 


ye of 


ly within its assignment, 
but which 
Society. 
our work, 
The field of work performed by tree 
surgeons has been the subject matter 
of state regulation in New 
Connecticut, and to extent in 
Massachusetts, and proposed in New 
York. The function has usually been 
placed within a of the State 
Conservation Department and in the 
ease of New York with its Department 
of Agriculture and Markets. These re- 
quirements are not to be considered in 
the same class as callings at the higher 
intellectual level of learning; they are, 
though, in the class as skilled 
trades. Massachusetts and New York 
have considered but not passed pro- 


may interest to our 


These have some bearing on 


Jersey, 


some 


bureau 


same 


posals for registration of arborist. 
Forestry as a profession, even though 
it be unlicensed, was recognized by the 
Department of Taxation and Finance 
of the State of New York, in connec- 
tion with an application made by an 
outstanding private professional for- 
ester of the State of New York, for 
exemption from the tax on business, 
upon the ground that 80 percent of his 
income was derived from professional 
forestry fees with capital not being a 
material income producing factor. In 
another ease, a person not licensed as 
a lawyer in New York, but licensed 
to practice before the Federal Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and state 
regulatory bodies, could not claim this 
exemption, upon the ground that his 
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status did not require knowledge of 
an advanced type in a given field or 
learning gained by a prolonged course 
of specialized instruction and study 
which was essential to the term “pro- 
fessional” as used in the statutory ex- 
emption. 

We have not touched on the trades, 
crafts, and even businesses involving 
skilled which have been the 
subject matter of the public interest 
for the that though skill and 
long experience are requisite they do 


trades, 
reason 
not involve long study at the intellee- 


tual higher education. 
of these trades, such as electrical and 


level in Some 


building contracting, are licensed at 
the state level in North Carolina, and 
in the case of real estate brokers and 
barbers at the state level in New York. 
Usually, however, in these crafts licens- 
ing is done at the level of local gov- 
ernment, 

Your 
its full appreciation for the contribu- 
tion made by David H. Hanaburgh, a 
Yale forester, 
New York Section, engaged in private 
consulting professional forestry work, 


committee desires to express 


and a member of the 


for his monograph, establishing that 
professional forestry is a calling af- 
fected with a public interest; to Con- 
gressman Francis E. Dorn, Tenth Con- 
gressional District, Brooklyn, New 
York, for his timely compliance with 
requests made by your committee for 
data; to Miss Wilson of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, for making 
available to your committee the sev- 
eral foundation reports herein referred 
to; and to the heads of the 
licensing educational de- 


several 
boards and 


partments in the states herein men- 


tioned, for furnishing to 
mittee publications, articles and other 


your com 
information of value. 

The together 
correspondence engaged in by 
and 


foregoing, with the 
your 
committee third 
parties, assembled into a bound volume 
and 
your committee 
dates, as well as copies of the publica- 
tions, statutes, and other data 
tioned and filed with our Washington 
office, constitutes the report of your 
committee. 


inter-alia with 


deseribed as the proceedings of 


between designated 


men- 


Atvin B. Harer, North Carolina 

K. M. MacDonatp, California 
ARCHIE EF. Patrerson, Georgia 

T. D. Stevens, Michigan 

Juuivs KAHN, Chairman, New York 
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Registered Forester Acts 


There are a 
that should be considered in the prep- 
legislation to register and 


number of categories 
aration ol 


license foresters. Some are essential, 
others serve to clarify and identify, 
still included at 


discretion ot 


may be 
the bill 


registering and licensing 


while others 
the 


Two 


writers. 
acts 
foresters are presently in effect. They 
are found in Michigan. 
Registration and licensing is and will 


Georgia and 
states. In an 
those 


preparing registra- 


be considered in other 


attempt to be of assistance to 
contemplating or 
tion legislation the salient features of 
the Michigan Acts 


enumerated with appropriate 


Georgia and are 
below 
suggestions. 


comments and 


l. Purpose of the act. This ecate- 
should set forth the interest and 
important provisions of the Act. These 
might be stated as Act 
to provide the and 


foresters: to 


gory 


follows: An 
for registration 


regulation of create a 


state board of registration for for- 


esters and to prescribe its powers and 
duties; to 
eollection of 


authorize imposition and 


fees, to authorize ap- 
propriations and disbursements there- 
from and to provide penalties for the 
violation of provisions of this Act. 
Additional 


to comply 


stipulations may be 


needed with the require- 
ments of a particular state. In Georgia, 
for example, it is understood that the 


phrase “to repeal all conflicting laws’ 


must be included as a purpose of an 
act. 


2. The 
forester” 
The 
between terms 
those the 


state to do so mav use the title “reg 


General provisions. terms 


“forester” and “registered 


should be 
distinetion 


this section. 
the 
licensed by 


defined in 
two 
being that only 
istered forester”. 

Statements as to the permissive or 
the Act 
should also he covered in this section. 


compulsory character of 
The two existing acts are permissive 
least 
are 


since experience indicates, at 
that state 
more receptive to this approach. 
This 
that the 
individual, 


initially, legislatures 


should also stipulate 
not 
partnership, or 


section 
Act 


firm. 


will prevent any 
eor 
poration from practicing forestry on 
their own lands; this prineiple is in 
conformity with most all regulatory 
and licensing acts. 

It would appropriate to 
specify that the act is for “the benefit 
and protection of the public” and not 


for the purpose of legislating for the 


also be 


benefit of professional foresters. 


3. Definitions—Any act should 
clearly and precisely define a number 
of terms, including “forester’’, 
istered forester”, “practice of profes- 
the 
group responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Act. These definitions are 
very important because through them 


“rer. 
reg 


sional forestry”, and “board”, 


the “sheep” will be separated from 


the “goats” if they are to be separated. 
1. Board of for- 


esters, membership, appointment, term. 


re gistration for 


This section should provide for the 
creation of a state board to administer 
the Act. 
bers, qualifications, method of appoint- 
and office 
stipulated. The Georgia and Michigan 
Acts provide for five-man boards, the 
the 
governor, subject to Senate approval, 


The number of board mem- 


ment, term of should be 


members being appointed by 
for staggered terms of five years each. 
the 


possibility of having an overall board 


Some states are considering 


registration and 
While 


with legislatures the idea is opposed 


to administer all 


licensing activities. popular 
by many professional groups. 
5. Qualifications of board members. 


When a separate professional board 
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is created, qualifications for member- 
ship should incluce a consideration of 
citizenship, technical preparation, and 
number of years of professional ex- 
Michigan 
the 
lor- 


The Georgia and 
that 
qualify as 


perience. 
Acts 
board 


require members of 


professional 


esters under the terms of the acts and 
| 


must also have ten years or more of 


protessional experience. The Georgia 
Act 


member must be a 


further stipulates that a board 
Member or Fellow 
of the Society of American Foresters. 


6. Compensation and expenses of 


the board——Board member per diem, 


{ 


if any, and provision for travel and 


other necessary expenses incurred in 


carrying out the provisions of the Act 
should be set forth in this 
7 members 


i. Removal of 


section. 
hoard and 
terms, 
the 
board members by the 
official 
habitual or willful neglect of duty; if 


appointment for unexpired 
State 


removal ot 


laws usually provide for 


governor tor misconduct or 
applicable this should be so stated in 
the Act. 

The 


terms 


manner of filling unexpired 


The 


prov ide 


described. 


Acts 


also be 


Michigan 


should 


Georgia and 
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Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


New Hampshire 
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REGISTRATION BY STATES 
1956 
Jersey 
Mexico 
York 
Carolina 


Dakota 


New 
New 
New 
North 
North 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West 
Wisconsin 
Dist. 


Virginia 


Columbia 
Foreign 
Total 1076 


(Plus 257 ladies) 











for unexpired terms to be filled in the 
‘ inner as full terms. 


Oraanization and meetings of 

The time after the effective 
the Act which the 
ust be appointed and 
must 


clearly 


during 
yoard 1 
during which the hoard 
should be 


first meeting 


her of board meetings per 


otheers, nethod ot electing 


officers, and definition 


included 


he 
» he 


have the 
rules, 


The board shoulk 


make all by-laws and 
sistent with the 


I State, 


oft the 


constitutior 
which may be 

necessary tor the 
performance of its duties, 
and compel them to testify 


proper 
subpoen: 


witnesses, 


uce such documents as may be 


ind’ prod 


ed necessary and pertinent there 


=} ould have the power! to 
hich should be de posited 


, 1 ’ 
ind dispersed according 


ilso be require 


proceedil rs, 


of its 

ll applieations, publisl 

roster ot registrants, and 

i report of its transactions 
periodically to the governor. 
reqgist? 

tor ap 

or registration 

procedure. Ex 


requisite of all methods 
Foresters 


\cts provide for three procedures 


Registra 


vo existing 


eurriculun 


Irom a 
board plus a min 

vears experience of a 
iracter acceptable to the hoard 
In the Michigan Act a ecurriculun 
icceptable must contain at 
three 
forest 


forest 


to ye 
] 
I 


eredit course in silvi 


east one 


eulture, protection, forest 


nent, and 


economies, 


lization 


successfully 
examination de 


kr owledge approx 


trom 


vears of activ 
work of a satis 


factorv to the board and indicating 


that the applicant is competent to 


tice professional torestry. 


of employment, 


en ploy ment 





Please observe 


JOURNAL re- 


Edite 
that this 
ports in general concerning the 56th 


yr’s note. 


issue of the 


annual meeting of the Society and 
reports in detail busi 
ness matters pertaining to the So- 
a whole and to individual 


concerning 


eiety as 
subject Divisions. Talks and papers 
delivered at the general session and 
at the sessions of the subject Divi- 
will be published in a sepa- 


sions 


rate Proceedings of the meeting. 
Copies ot the Proceedings will be 
mailed to registrants at the meeting 


as soon as it is off the press. 











Georgia Act 
practice in 


this clause the 
requires SIX years 


stead of four. 


| nder 


3) Qualification by 
This 
referred to as the 
lause,” and it is doubtful if 

act could be passed without it. The 


i xperience 


alone. provision is commonly 


“orandfather 
any 


existing acts provide that any per 
son who shall have been engaged in 
the practice of professional forestry 
define 

ten ve: all be eligible for reg 
without edu 


istration reference to 


cation or examination. The Georgia 
Act requires that applications under 

within six 
date of 


Act stipulates 


this eatevory he filed 
onths fron the 
the act; the Michigan 


onths. 


effective 


tourteen 


Existing acts provide that after five 
shall 
forester ex 


shall 


eurriculum in 


vears Trom enactment no person 


qualify as a_ registered 


cepting that 


rraduated 


person who have 


trom a for- 
more in a 
by the 


rece rd 


estryv of 
} ] 


senoo 


tour vears or 
or college approved 


board and whe has a specific 
additional two vears or more of 
work ot a 


to the board and 


of an 
experience 1! rorestr\ 
ehnaracter satistactory 
indicating that the applicant is com 
petent to 


not oft 


practice forestry. Persons 
good character and reputation 
excluded. Provision should also he 
nade to 
ormal training without 
fulfillment of 
quirements 

In addition to the foregoing the 
mittee suggests that the follow 


ing statement be 


accept varying amounts of 


graduation as 


partial experience re 


suheon 
included in any act: 
“Each applicant shall be examined for 
registration upon his individual qual- 

ations and neither graduation from 
an approved school, experience, place 
nor condition of 


shall of 


themselves, in- 
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dividually or collectively, be reason for 
licensing.” 

11. A pplication and registration 
fees. 


forms prescribed and furnished by the 


Applications should be made on 


board and should contain statements 


made under oath as to citizenship, 


residence, applicant’s education, de 


tailed summary of technical work, and 


the names of qualified persons having 


knowledge of applicant’s forestry 
experience, 
and 


The Michigan 
] 


have adopted a code of ethics which is 


Georgia boards 


printed as part of the application. 
The registration fee for a certificate 
should be fixed by the 
any limitation prescribed by the act 
The 


said fee to aecon pany the application 


hoard within 


usual procedure is for one-half 


as an application fee, and the balance 
to be paid before issuance of the cer 
tifieate. 
remit the balance 


being 


Should the applicant fail to 


within 30 days after 
notified of his qualifieation he 
should be required to again submit an 
original application and pay an ori; 


inal fee therefore. The board should 
retain fees for denied applicat ons. 


Wi itten 


should he 


12. Examinations exan 
inations, when 
held 
} 


required, 
place as the 


Methods ot 
with 


at ch time and 
shall 


procedure and re-exan 


yoard determine 
inations 
or without fee should be prescribed by 
the board. 

13. Licenses.—The 


issue a ] 


] 


board should 


icense (certificate of registra 


tion ) properly qualified 
full y 


registrant, license member 


persons 


Said license should show ime of 
and be 
signed bv the chai and si 
of the 


board. In 


rman retary 
seal of the 


certificate 


hoard under the 
addition to the 
Georgia Michigan 
pocket that the holder 
is a registered forester. 

Plans, 


ports issued by a 


and hoart s issue 


ecards stating 
and re- 
should be 
and 
number during the life of his license 
It should be a 


one to use an 


maps, specifications, 
registrant 
with his license 


endorsed name 


misdeameanor for any 
revoked 


should also be 


expired or 
license. Futhermore it 
a misdemeanor for a registered for 


ester to endorse any plan, specifica 
tion, 
tually 


responsible the retore. 


estimate, or map unless he ae 


prepared such material or was 
14. License renew al.—Provision 
should be made for renewal of the 
license upon its expiration. This may 
be done annually or at longer intervals 
Act. 
fixed by the 
of the Act. 


depending on the Renewal fees 


should be 


hoard within 


limitations 
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and cor- 


15. Firn S, 


Registration 


partners ips, 


porations, should be 
} 


determined upon a basis of individual 


firm, com 


personal qualifications. No 


pany, partnership, 


corporation, or 


ul he licensed as 


vistered forester 


) 
procity., Per nission 


ristered forester should 


resident when such 


no? 


legally licensed in his 


requirements Tor 


are essentially 
where the 


observes the same 


state 


reeiprocity tor persons 


licensed under the act. 


ALLONS md remsuar 


Che board should have the 


revoke and reclaim the 


registral round 


he board ot negli 


Fross 


misconduct in 


ipetency, or 
ot protessional forestry. 
should also have the 


hoard powel 


revoke and reclaim licenses which 


heen renewed. A new license 
“l, lost, destroved, 
be issued subject to 


board and upon pay 


Any 

or otfer to 

protession of forestry as 
forester in the state, with 
registered in accordance wit 
isions of the act, o1 


shall 


otherwise 


any per 


use in connection with 


assume, use, o1 
deseription tend 
that he 


without 


pression 


forester, being 
accordance with the pro 
who 


the act, or any person 


- attempt to use as his 
Ow! he liecer of another, or any 
any false or 


kind to the 


license, or any 


perso! who shall rive 


d evidence ot any 


obtaining a 


person who shall attempt to use an 


expired or revoked license, or any per 


partnership. or corporation who 


iolate anv of the provisions o1 
culty of a mis 


there 
the 


act should be 
conviction 


and 


} 


demeanor 


upor 


of should be fined according to 
laws of the state. 
. E. PATTERSON 
7. 


Subcommittee, 


STEVENS 


Reaistration and Licensing Committee 


Report of the Special 
Committee on Public 
Relations 


Coulter and 


Council 


1955 C. H. 
Stone, 


In June 
J. Herbert 
sponsored a 


Publie Relations Division to survey the 


members, 
resolution requesting the 
methods used to publicize the Soriety 
work SAF 
general publie as 
this 
what is 
office, the 


meetings to keep 


members 
The 


deter 


and its 
the 


among 
and well. 


purpose of survey was to 


mine just heing done by the 


Sections, and at 
the 


the objectives ot 


national 
annual protes- 
sion ot and 


the 
the public 


forestry 


Society before its members and 


in general 
The re 


sponse from 17 Sections was unusually 


The survey has been made. 


good and was prompt. 
The following Sections returned the 
2 page 


\llecheny 


questionnaire: 


entral Roekv Mountain 


entral States 


Nort 
Ozar} 
Puget 
Southe 
Southeastern 
Southwestern 
Uppe 
This 
of interest in 


relations. No 


Sections 


rM SSISSIPPL Valley 


fine response is an indication 
Society's 


the 


the 
doubt 


doing a lot 


public 
reporting 


may be more to 


publicize the forestry profession than 
the 


returned 


questionnaires 
this 


is indicated on 


which they However, 


report is based on the information 
supplied. 

Since the Council’s request bears on 
both Society members and the general 
publie, certain activities or lack of 
them 

For 
haps some of the ceneral public with 
the 
the 


continuing 


stand out. 


informing members and pel 


a special interest in forestry, 


a good medium. Ove 


JOURNAL 1S 
been a 


both its 


vears there has 


improvement in content and 


We can 


However, it is a technical journal with 


format. well be proud of it. 
the primary objective of helping mem 
the 


in itself, is not 


bers keep abreast of progress of 
forestry profession. It, 
and perhaps never will be a major 
the 


publie and non-member foresters about 


means for informing cveneral 


the Society and the profession. In 


53 


fact, it is doubtful that we can ever 


the office to 


public relations or informa- 


expect national conduet 
a direct 
tional forestry program. However, it 
can be a big help to the Sections which 
have the real opportunity for effective 
publie relations. 

As an example of what the national 
office 


the Sections, a new booklet, “Forestry 


can do—and is doing—to assist 
has just been pub- 
the 


forestry as a 


Profession,” 
lished. It 


nature ol 


as a 
stresses professional 
career and 
rather than re 


that is 


seeks to supplement 


place other literature aimed 
for- 
for 


vet 


at interesting young men in a 
valuable tool 
efforts to 


more qualified young men to prepare 


estry career. It is a 


all of us to use in our 


for a career in Torestry. The Sections 
can and should use it effectively. 

A lot of good public relations ean 
through 
organizations 


he promoted other technical 


and scientific and even 


little 
whole 


lay groups. However, there is 
that the 


advantage of 


evidence Society as a 
is taking the 
nities in this field. I purposely omitted 


opportu- 


the word “related” in speaking of 


other professional groups. There is no 


reason why we interest a 


edical 


lorestry 


cannot 


association in the Society and 


just as we @é¢an a group ot 


sportsmen, The 


different, but it 


approach may be 
take too 


relat ionship he- 


doesn’t much 
imagination to see the 
health forests. 
Now, 


informational 


tween and 
relations and 


the Sections. 


for the 
work of 


publie 


Six of the reporting Sections have 
Publie 


one has a 


Relations Committees, while 
Publicity 


with 


Committee. Some 


Sections such committees 
able to 


activities 


were 
their 
newsletters and forestry re- 


transmit evidence of 


ports with possibilities of reaching 


others than foresters alone. However, 
the Public Relations Committees have 
opportunities far beyond the publica- 
tions field. 

The strictly tech 
nical and non-technical meetings varies 


While most 


more or less technieal, banquets, 


balance between 


meetings are 
field 
trips, foresters’ days and similar ae- 


by Sections. 


tivities offer an attraction to the press 
However, 
that 


are seldom invited to Section meetings. 


and other laymen guests 


several Sections indicate laymen 
Here would seem to be an opportunity 
to expand on this particular public 
relations opportunity. Of 
all know that there 


such as space, nature of dis- 


course, Wwe 


are limiting 


factors, 


cussions, time of meeting, costs, ete. 
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Associate se members (not 
members of the Society) are 
The 17 


a total membership of 8,712, re 


tion 
a public 
relations medium. Sections 
with 
ported S82 associate members or less 


than 1] 100 SAF 


terestingly 8 Sections 


per members In 


enough, with a 


combined membership of 4,642, report 


no associate members. Two more with 


substantial membership, report one 
taking 


opportunities in 


associate member each. Are we 
full advantage of our 
this field? 

Note in his report to the Society, 
President Nelson out that in 


1906 the Society membership was al- 


brought 


most equally divided between mem- 
bers and associates among whom were 
President Theodore Roosevelt and 
Secretary of Agriculture Wilson. 
Although the 


make regular 


reporting Sections 
announcements to the 
most do not intorm 
TV 


distributes its 


press, similarly 


the radio or stations. Only one 


Section newsletter to 
one Section otf 
that item on the 
“No, but it will 


the press. However, 


ficer in answering 


questionnaire, wrote, 


be.” 
Only three 


lications aimed at other than members. 


Sections reported pub 


Two have publications for schools; 


one has a pamphlet for 


foresters. Of 


prospective 
course, the Sections are 
not in the publications business as a 
that 


exploring this field indicates that 


normal activity. However, some 
it has possibilities as an informational 
mediun 

More than 
Sections (or 
field 
While 


tion 


half of the 
their Chapters) conduct 


reporting 


them. 
See 


days or participate in 


most such events are for 


members, some few are aimed at 


students and other 


Field 


news, 


groups. 
days and demonstrations are 


and therefore if properly an- 
attention by the 


publicity 


nounced, usually get 


press and radio. However, 


is usually better when press and radio 
activities 


people participate in these 


is invited guests. 
Three Sections reported the use of 
medium, 


exhibits as an informational 


them only at those in 


Society 


but two aimed 
attendance at 


Section has an 


meetings. One 


exhibit for schools. 


showing photos of certain phases of 


forestry practices. 


Color slides are rapidly gaining in 
informational 
Section 


popularity as visual 


aids. However, no reported 
the development of color slide sets to 
describe the Society’s work to people 
outside the profession. 


Several Sections reported consider- 


high school 


with 


able activity in career 
stu- 
and other work with schools and 


These 


among our most effective methods for 


days, counseling forestry 
dents, 
youth groups. activities are 
interesting young men in the forestry 
profession. We need to seek out pros- 
pective foresters, familiarize them with 
the profession and the Society, and get 
them started in the forestry schools of 
their choice. If we can do a good job 
in this, we will automatically improve 
the Society’s public relations, and at 
the same time we will do a lot for for- 
estry. 

Now, from 
this Publie 


Relations survey? Are we tackling this 


what can we conclude 


brief summary of the 
important phase of forestry with the 
vigor it deserves? Or, are we leaving 
almost the whole 
estry and the forest indus 
tries? What do you think? In making 
vour decision, keep one or two points 
that 


Sections is done by con 


job to public for- 


agencies 


in mind. Remember, everything 
done by the 
tributed 
full 
And, 


e1ety 


has a 
first. 
So- 


time—every member 
must 
that the 
as vet developed very 


tack- 


than 


time job whieh come 


also bear in mind 
has not 
to assist the Sections in 


this jo more effectively 


they are now doing. To help get a 
publie relations program started, the 
Division, through Committee ap- 
pointed for the specific purpose, will 
present to the spring meeting of the 
Couneil a Public Relations 


Program for the Societv. This will be 


suggested 


aimed primarily at the Sections and 
their Chapters. 
W. Marrison 
% ® b 

Report of the Committee 

for the Advancement of 
Forestry Education 
At the 1956, a 
Committee was appointed with the be 


heginning of new 
Only two of 
from the 
preceding Committee, Professors Kauf- 
W ohletz. 

The first action completed was one 


low listed membership. 


the members earried over 


man and 
actually taken by Professor Krueger’s 
Committee : 
accreditation of the Pennsylvania State 


the approval of continued 


University 

1955, the Universitv of the 
requested an informal 
of its Sehool of Forestry, looking to- 
accreditation. After 
examining the submitted, 
Mr. Committee ex- 
pressed a negative reaction to this re- 


During 
South review 
ward possible 
materials 
Krueger and his 
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quest. As the chairman of the 


Committee 


new 
concurred, a negative an- 
swer was conveyed to the University 
of the South. 

Informal reconsideration was also 
requested by one other university for 
their Department ol 


Forestry. Ques 


tionnaires from this school have been 


received and are in process of prelim 
inary review by the Committee. 

A formal 
was submitted by the 
tute of Mining and 
Hloughton, Mich. The 
reviewed questionnaires prepared for 
this and an 
this Forestry 


made in November, 1956 by 


request for accreditation 


Michigan {nsti 
Technology at 


Committee has 


institution, 
Department ot 


inspection of 
will be 
a Visiting 
Committee composed ot Professor 
Hartman, Mr. Clepper, and President 
Emens of the Ball State Teacher's Col 
lege, North Central 
Association. 

For 1957, 


continue the 


representing the 


the Committee plans to 
discharge of its current 
responsibilities in meeting requests for 
accreditation. In addition, it is planned 
to make a careful review of the So 
ciety’s present standards for accredita 
forestry At its 
October 14, 1956 in Mem 
phis, Tenn., considerable progress was 
this The 


were thoroughly 


tion oft schools ot 


meeting on 
direction. 


made in present 


standards reviewed 
and a number of revisions made, point 
high 
professional standards in forestry edu 
cation. This task will be completed and 
submitted to the 
Also, the 
state 
ment on forestry education in general. 
GeorGE B. HARTMAN 

C. M. KAUFMAN 

W. F. MeCutiocn 

ERNEST WOHLETZ 

H. G. Wit, Chairman 


ing toward the maintenance of 


revised standards 
Council as early as possible. 


Committee plans to prepare a 


eo = 


‘> hm bh 


Report of the Committee on 
Civil Service 


The 
steps to 


taken 
svstem for the 
both in the 
administrative and fields. 
First of all, the Civil Service Com 


mission has given favorable considera 


federal government has 
improve its 
recruitment of foresters, 


research 


tion to urgent requests to increase the 
minimum rate of pay for positions (in 
all options) at grades GS-5 and 7 in 
the Forestry Series. The salary rates 
have been raised from $3670 to $4210, 
for Grade 5 and from $4525 to $4930 

7. These will be 


for Grade increases 
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1955, and the 
raises are applicable throughout the 
United States and Alaska. 


Research positions, 


effective on October 21, 


forester GS-7 


and above, are ineluded in the 
U.S.D.A. 
amination. 


Master's 


GS-7 


now 
Agricultural 
Graduate 


Scientist ex- 
foresters with a 
degree 


($4930), 


jualify for Grade 
those having a Ph.D. 
for GS-9 ($5440). 


available 


degree in 
W here 
within the 


Torestry 
personnel are not 
Services, recruitment at 
higher grades is permissible. 

In addition to giving eight examina- 
tions this year to enable foresters to 
qualify for federal employment at the 
GS-5 grades, it has been re- 
commended that the Forester Student 


Trainee examination 


and 7 
will be given on 


a national basis. Students passing the 
examination would be placed on a na 
tion-wide register and appointed to 
their 
their 
sophomore vear, and GS-5 at the end 
of their 


appointed to a GS-5 


GS-3 positions at the end of 


freshman GS-4 after 


vear, 
junior year. They would be 
position after 
their graduation, and after six months 
of qualfying service would be eligible 
for promotion to GS-7. 
Forest 
consideration by the 


A request by the Service is 


now recelving 
Civil Service Commission for authority 
to recruit foresters on an unassembled 
examination basis, i.e., — eligibility 
established on the 


grade GS-5, 


would be basis of 


B. S. and 
Master’s degree 


field experience. 


degree for 
GS-7 for those with a 
or one year’s 
RicHarp F, Preston 
Chairman 

Rh ® 


Report of the Council 
Committee on Membership 


Mem- 
brief 


On behalf of vour Council 
bership Committee I present a 
report on the 
1928 a 


office 


membership. During that period mem- 


membership program. 


Since major activity of the 
Society has been promotion of 
bership has climbed steadily and since 
1950 very substantially. As a result 
total membership of the Society of 
American 11,108. 
Of these about 40 percent are in the 


Foresters today is 
gerade of Member, 43 percent in the 
grade of Junior Member, 6 percent in 
the grade of Student Member, and 11 
percent in 5 other grades. During the 
first three quarters of 1956 there have 
been 589 new members and reinstate- 
ments and 87 
growth of 497, or 5 percent per year. 


terminations, a net 


Each year a particular phase of the 
membership program has been stressed. 
During 1955 emphasis was on remis- 
back dues. This 


resulted in over 400 applications for 


sion of payment of 
reinstatement. This year emphasis is 
on the regular advancement of eligible 
Member. A 
1,200 eligible Juniors 


Juniors to the grade of 
letter to 


brought a response ol 


recent 
over 30 percent 
indieating the desire to our Junior 
Members to advance in grade and to 
gain the prestige which attaches to the 


Member. 


Graduates of 


grade of 
forestry schools are 
consistently invited to apply for mem 
bership, and each school conducts an 
member among its 


active program 


students. These are just some of the 
ways in which the Society, working 
primarily through its Washington of- 
fice, and the membership committees of 
the several sections, has been working 
to advance the membership program. 

We of the Council Membership 
feel that the membership 
one of the 


Committee 
most vital ae 


So “ety 


program is 


tivities which the carries out. 


Obviously, a large and growing mem 
bership is essential to the suecess of 
all other Society 


to meet the responsibilities ol an ex 


programs if we are 


panding profession. But equally im- 
portant is the fact that it 
the enforcement of the 


is through 
membership 
which have established 


standards vou 


that we, as a Society, can defend and 
advance our stature as a professional 
group. Thus the membership program 
is a two-fold one, seeking on the une 
hand to encourage every qualified man 
in the forestry profession to join the 
Society, but at the same time seeking 
that the established stand- 


professional competence are 


to insure 
ards of 
rigorously observed. 

In carrying out this program the 
Membership Committee calls your at- 
tention to the very heavy membership 
load carried out so effectively 
by the Washington office and the See 
Those 
amount of 
membership work but they cannot do 
the job alone. They need the help of 


wor! 


tion membership committees, 


people do a_ tremendous 


every member here. Many of you are 
that 
non-members among your working as- 


so. situated vou ean ferret out 


sociates. I suggest you do so. If each 
man here were to promote the applica- 
tion of at least one new member, you 
can visualize the effect it would have 
on our Society. 

There is a second important way in 
which you ean help. Once an applica- 
tion for admission to the Society or 


for advancement in grade is submitted, 
the Section membership committee, the 
and the Council 
Membership Committee have the very 


Washington office, 
important responsibility of determin- 
ing whether or not the applicant 
qualifies under our Constitution. The 
main evidence for judging such qual- 
statement. 
help tremendously by 


ification is the sponsor 
Members can 
treating with great seriousness the job 
of preparing such sponsor statements. 
It does little good to say in them that 
a man is a good fellow, attends meet- 
ings, or holds a responsible job. These 
attributes but 
seen fit to write them into your con- 


are fine you have not 
stitution as qualifications for member- 
ship. So we urge that in sponsoring 
you become thoroughly familiar with 
the requirements for the grade of 
membership in question and then write 
a sponsor statement specifically with 
reference to those requirements. Your 
statements provide the primary source 
which 


ot facts on qualification for 


membership must be judged. Unless 


the facts are 


program is severely hampered. If you 


there the membership 


do pay careful attention to prepara- 


tion of a significant sponsoring state- 
ment, you will not only save a lot of 
effort on the part of Section 
officers but you will greatly reduce the 


your 


number of instances where an ap- 


plication for membership is turned 
down. 

We of the Membership 
Committee urge you to work closely 
with Section Washington 
officers to bring into the membership 
ranks every 
United States. 


or complaints about the membership 


Council 


vour and 


eligible forester in the 
If you have questions 


system, your officers will be happy to 
hear from you. But above all, we want 
active vital 


your participation in a 


Society function—the encouragement 
of larger numbers of qualified Society 
members. 
B. E. ALLEN 
E. F. Heacox 


Henry J. Vaux, Chairman 


& ® & 


Report of the Committee on 
International Relations 


Since the relinquishing of the chair 
manship by Gill at the end of 
last year, your Committee on Inter 
national Relations has made a_begin- 
ning in getting its work under way. 
It can searcely be hoped that all of 
the activities so ably directed by Gill, 


Tom 





lis unique familiarity with for 


orestrvy and toresters, can be 
as in the past. The 

ll endeavor, however, 
many of Dr. Gill’s 
it work effective 
Committee duties as 

the Council, namely: 


Pressing tor adequate forestry 


enition in | Ss. government pro 


with resource 


rrams having to do 


management abroad; 
2. Urging 


nportant 


equate U. S. participa 
international for 


4 Keeping the membership in 


formed ot important toreign meetings 


porting on their outcome; 


Nominating 


for Honorary 


distinguished tor 
Member 
qualifications of 


Mem 


foresters 
appraising 
or Corresponding 

the Society; 
roreig! 


additions to 
interest t the 


Recording 
rrestrv literature of 
embership ; 

6. Acting as a 


stanee to visiting toreign 


sources 
tion and ass 


foresters and to ou embers gomg 


hroad 
7 % ontributing foreign notes to 


the JOURNAL OF FORESTRY. 


Several important forestry meet 


ings, international in scope, have been 
during the first 


held abroad part ol 


1956. Of special interest to members 


were the following: 
\ meeting of the Working Party 

on Forests Forest Products 

statistics in ain Jal 


W orking 


the Societ' 


wary 


sponsored jointly 


Party is 
and Agriculture Organiza 
nited Nations (FAO) and 

ommittee on Economies 
represented 


Josephsor 


Iss1ons., 


f Forest 
ations (IUFRO) whic 
England, in July. 


research 


Service’s 
the International 
neeting and the chair 
mittee 
embership on the 


vour Co was elected 
Permanent 
ittee. Several torestry schoois 
Forest 
epresented at the meeting. 


, The FAC ) 


Forestrv Edueation 


well as the Service were 
Panel on 
held at 
Shirley re 


rechnical 
was also 
Oxford in July. Hardy 
presented the United States. 

t+. The Eighth 


cress of Photogrammetry was held in 


International Con 
Stockholm in July. Several participants 


from the U. S. Forest Service and 


Forestry Schools attended. 
Meetings to be held 


veal include an 


during the re 
mainder of the FAO 
World Eucalyptus Conterence, Rome, 
October 17-30, FAO Regional 


and an 


Latin-American Poplar Conference, 
Argentina, November 14-21. 


of the Society, Dr. Elbert Little of the 


A member 


Forest Service, has been appointed to 
the International Commission tor 
Nomenclature for Cultivated Plants 
attend the meeting of the 
at Utrecht, Netherlands, in 


and will 
Commission 
November. 


there will be an 


Looking further ahead, 
FAO 
Conterence on 
Particle Board in 
1957. 


International 
Technical Insulation, 


Hardboard 
Geneva, January 14-31, 


and 

In the field ot 
the following have been received from 
FAO 
Committee: Eucalypts for 


forestry publications, 
report ot your 
Planting. 
September 1955: Yearhook of Forest 
1955: Wood Burn 
1955; Tree Planting 


{ Sia? 


sinee the last 


Products Ntatisti 3 


ing, December 
Practices 7 
March 
Man ‘h 
Righth 
Poplar Commission (Spain, April-May 
August 1956. 


publications may be 


Temperate Japan, 


L956; Tractors for Loaging. 


1956: Report of the 
Session f the International 
1955), 
FAO 


from the 


Copies of all 
purchased 
Press, 
Documents Service, 2960 
York 27, New York. 

(n International Ad- 
ministration (ICA) report on Forestry 
Timb: 
the Republic of Liberia, January 1956, 


Columbia University 


International 
Broadway, New 


( ‘ooperation 


Progress and r Opportunities in 


has heer prepared and will be avail- 


ble for distribution from that Agenevy. 
Other ICA 


December 3 


Forestry in 
Panama 1955, and Pri 
maru Wood-using Industries of British 
Hone Mareh 1956. 


Re cently , on the 


reports are 


iuras 


initiative of 


your 


Committee, a new roster has been es 


tablished at Society headquarters eon 


taining the names of Society members 


expressed a desire to be 


who have 


considered as applicants for foreign 


forestry assignments. Instructions re 
rarding filing applications were pub 
lished in the July 1956 issue of the 
Forestry. The 


of the roster is to permit the Society, 


JOURNAL OF purpose 


when requested, to recommend qual 
ified 
with agencies conducting technical as 
work in 

Most of the recruitment of foresters 
from the United States 
foreign countries is done by ICA and 


FAO. Today, some 25 foresters, all of 


toresters tor specific positions 


sistance forestry overseas. 


for service in 


whom are members of the Society, are 
employed in technical assistance proj- 
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ects in the underdeveloped countries, 


and a much smaller number in the 
FAO Forestry Headquarters 
staff in FAO 


group of the Forest Economies Branch 


Division 


Rome and the working 


in Geneva. 


foreign nationals in for- 
United States and 


Training of 
estry in continental 
in Puerto Rico has continued, largely 
under the 
FAQ. 
approximately 100 will have 

For the second 
U. S. Forest 
three-months’ short 


sponsorship of ICA and 


During the course of the vear, 


received 
training. 


such sueces 


service of 


sive year, the 
fered a eourse in 


For- 


> 
LIcoO, 


ropical Forestry at its Tropical 


est Research Center in Puerto 


inder the spor sorship of ICA and in 
FAO. Your commit 
this 
that are 


among the most 


with 
th it 
training 


eooperation 


tee helieves countrv’s ro 


vrams ot 


provided 


nationals are 


‘ " 
orelgen 


effective means of cooperating with the 
effort 
strengthen 


inde rdeveloped eountries in an 


to help them build up and 


their forestry programs. 
As reported in the JouRNAL OF For- 
for Apr 


seven U.S, 


ESTRY 1956, the Society is 


one of organizations that 


Is Starting a program of international 
professional contacts with Toreign na 
tionals who have received training in 
the United States 
ship of ICA. 


trainees from the 


under the 
Some 100 


sponsor 
lorestry 
less developed eo 

tries will have received tra 
United States or 


Ing 1? 
Puerto Rico trom the 
technical 


until the end of the 


heginning of the assistance 
current 
hip. ICA is 


Operations Mis 


program 


vear under sue} 


Sponsors 
now e¢ircularizing its 


abroad to provide a tist of 


sions 
such trainees who desire to take 
vantage of this prograt 
enroll ther 


Members. For o1 


his own money, the toreig 


Socrety may 


sponding 


will recelve the 
regularly and 


ciety headquarters 


various other 


services. It is anticipated that this 


program will eventually bring about 


between fo ae 


with 


uch eloser relations 


and American foresters, ln por- 
tant mutual benefits derived therefrom. 
vour Committee ts 


FAO Inter 


is thus able to 


The chairman of 

a member of the U. S. 
agency Committee and 
keep currently informed on the pro 
work of FAO in the interna 

] 


tional forestrv field, 


gram ol 
particularly with 
respect to the various international 
conferences, regional forestry commi 

sion meetings, training centers, semi- 
nars, and meetings of technical panels 


sponsored by FAO and of possible in- 
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terest to mie 
Your Con 


the preliminary 


bers of the Society. 

mittee is following closely 
being 
North 
American Regional Forestry Commis 
FAO, com- 


States, 


consideration 


given the question ot forming a 


under sponsorship of 


posed of the United Canada, 


and Mexico. There are now four such 


FAO Regional Forestry Commissions 


. Latin America, the Near 
the Asia-Pacific The 


region of the world for 


for Euro 
East, 


onl 


area, 
majo 
mmission has not 
North America 
customarily hold 


estab 


which a Forestry Ce 


as vet heen formed is 
These 


bier I al 


Commissions 
conferences and have 


lishe i various sub commissions or com 


mittees to 


work on specific problems 


ol nterest to the member countries 
making up the region. Early action on 
a North American Forestry 


not anticipated, 


ranizing 


eeting of international impor 
hich the members of the So 

fill want to take an 
‘ifth World Forestry Congress 
Although this Con 
one-half 


active part 


1960 
some three and 
will be 
whether the 

nment shall extend an offer 
to be host for the 


cons de rable 


iction required 


question ol 
Congress. There is 
holding the 
The 


Conservation 


interest in 
next Con this 
Western 

Association 
olution fa oring it 
Provisional Committee to 
with the ate 


gress in country. 


Forestry and 
already has passed a res 
and has set up a 
cooperate 
Department and other 
should he de 
offer. Offers 


governments are 


agencies in the 


event if 


eed to ake such an 
interested 
Director General ot FAO, 


and 


by various 
to the 
the sponsor 
Pre aratory 


Director-Ge1 


made 


agency, a special 


ittee will advise the 


( omn 


eral as to the most suit- 


able plac for the next Congress. 
ittee is recommending 
rincil of the Society that it 
- a resolution favoring holding the 
ngress in this country. A sim- 
ilar re endation has been made to 
the American 
rhe first 
held in fourth, in 
1954, was held in Asia. Gill reported 
Fourth World Forestry Con- 
January 1956 issue of the 
These 


gresses are open to participants from 


Forestry Association. 


three Congresses were all 


Europe, and the 


on the 


gvress in the 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY. Con- 
all over the world who are interested 
in forestry and forest products utiliza 
tion. Particpants may be forest own- 
ers and managers, government forestry 
officials, the forest 


industries and of the equipment indus- 


representatives of 


try and of trade in forest products, 


and those having a general interest 


in forest conservation and allied fields. 
By bringing together both public and 
private foresters, ftorestry educators, 
research workers, and specialists in all 
forestry, the 


the various branches of 


Congresses have become increasingly 


valuable sources of guidance through 
out the 


forestry policies and programs. 


world in the development ot 


V. L. Harprer, Chairman 


Report of the Committee on 
the History of Forestry 


Soon present Conmiuttee 
decided to 
fields of 


activities mm an 


atter your 
organized, it review 
all the 
poliey 
effort to 
to need closest study. Out of this de 
tailed belief that 
the developme nt of fire control poli ‘Hes 
in America afforded the 


portunity for 


was 
various important 
and forestry 


discover which one seemed 


search came a firm 


greatest op 
service. Nowhere 
treatment of the 
have taken 


was 
there an adequate 
tremendous changes which 
place in our country, of the evolution 
of these from the 


fire control to our present day, 


changes age of no 
highly 
organized cooperative measures, No 
where could be found anv diseussion of 
from one form 


the extensive swings 


of approach to another, the vacillating 
positions taken by leaders in fire con 
trol, the effects of 
terms of fire losses or loss of public 
how the 


finally 


these changes in 


ineonstant 


Your 


confidence, and 


policies were resolved. 
Committee felt this could be its most 
important contribution to forestry 
placed the matter before the 
Council. Meanwhile it found a for 
ester able undertake 
the task, had agreed with him upon an 
outline, and developed the plan. The 
Forest History 
taken over the projeet 

How far the 
the objectives planned by your Com 


and 


and willing to 


Foundation has now 


Foundation will meet 
mittee remains to be seen. A historian, 
not a forester, is employed. The pro- 
ject is limited to the West. It is im- 
possible to forecast how far many 
policy matters will be covered, but it 
belief that the job the Com- 
mittee had originally outlined will 
eventually have to be done. Meanwhile, 
the ranks of 
in the development of fire poliey be- 


is our 


those who participated 


come smaller. 
That the Foundation is engaging in 


this project is a mark on the credit 
side of the Committee’s activities, for, 
its extensive study and in- 


is doubtful if 


without 
terest in the matter, it 


have been under- 


this 


the project would 


taken—at least at time. 

At this point it seems desirable to 
that the History 
has taken over responsibility for the 


mention Foundation 
unfinished manuscript left behind by 
the Society’s Col. W. De 
Greeley. It interested in the 
manuscript on the History of the 
Weeks Act by William L. Hall, a 
member of your Committee. 

Your Committee 
attention to 
Many Society members have accepted 


beloved 


also is 


continues to vive 


many other matters. 
the task of preparing manuscripts on 
different Almost 100 


bers are now involved on a wide range 


subjects. mem- 


of subject matter. Some topics are 
quite local in character, others are on 
The 


the development 


a state, regional, or national basis. 


subjects vary from 


of forestry activities in some of the 


forestry agencies to the evolution of 
law, working plans, or equipment. The 
exhaustion of such subjects is not in 
sight 


additional 


as your Committee searches for 
opportunities to obtain 
background material. 

The 
others to embark upon local historical 


Committee tries to encourage 
projects. For example, it is endeavor- 
ing to get some of the forestry schools 
started on compiling histories of the 
their in- 
bell! hool 
came into existance, and something of 
the difficulties 


wl oO 


growth and development of 


stitutions, why and how the 


experienced by those 
made establishment possible. 

At this point, attention is 
again called to the fact that 1960 will 
be the 60th anniversary of the Society. 
three able 
to celebrate their diamond jubilee, as 
officially 
ago. It 
the three states 
California 
a suitable part 
of this that they will publish a history 
California 


your 


In addition, states will be 


forestry began in them 75 
is hoped that each of 
Ohio, New York, and 


begin early to plan 


years 


will 
celebration, and as a 
of their organization. has 
already made a start on such a history. 

The “History of State 
sponsored by the Association of State 
Foresters, is still further 
Manuscripts for most of the 


Forestry,” 


delayed. 
states 
have been completed and edited. It is 
to be regretted that publication of this 
extraordinarily valuable document has 
though _ it 
The 
services to 


not yet been possible, 


was begun several years ago. 


Committee has offered its 





the editor in an effort to speed its 
completion. 


In the 


has also embarked upon a new field of 


past year your Committee 
work, that of stimulating the prepara- 
tion of 


former 


biographies of some of our 
associates whom we have called 
“Foresters of Distinction.” Biographies 
have been published for some of our 


departed great. A review of many of 
these has shown that in some instances 
the biographies appear adequate in 
scope and content. Nothing 

planned for these, but steps have been 
taken to enlist the aid of 


in preparing biographies for 


further is 


cooperators 
those 
whose lives seen to warrant some 
further recognition. 

This venture has led vour Committee 
to encourage the preparation ot 
biographical material to be 
in that section of known 
as “We Present.” Although the Com 


mittee is stimulating the preparation 


published 
the JOURNAI 


of such articles, it would weleome un- 
solicited material so it could drop this 
phase of work for some other activity. 

Your Committee is much concerned 
over some facts revealed by a study of 
book by the Forest History 
entitled Forest History 
This is a reference guide and 


to original 


a recent 
Foundation 
SONUTCES 


index documents. In it is 


no reterence to old files or data from 


any state forestry agency. There are 


no similar records for any of our for 
est schools. Apparently no depository 
contains the records of any of the 


many conservation associations which 


and conservation 


helped put forestry 


on the map. Omission of the reeords 
of these 
lack of any 
dus to 


library or 


groups makes one wonder. The 
reference to them may be 
contact the 
depository, but 


right 
their 


universal omission makes this unlikely. 


failure to 
other 
little or no eare has 
taken to 
records. In 


In some 


ever been insure the pre 


servation otf one instance, 


manv file drawers of old reeords for 


one major regional project were 


dumped unceremoniously in a corner 
building on a fair 
field data 
manuscript material disappeared while 
attic of a state 
capitol building. Originai field reports 
in one office were destroyed because 
the official in thought they 
were worthless. Many of us know of 


of an abandoned 


grounds. In another, and 


being stored in the 


charge 


similar instances. 

How far such 
tolerated 
forestry 


practices are cur- 


rently in organizations eon- 
with matters in un 


We 


and are not 


cerned 
know n. 


searcer 


they are getting 


condoned. We 


hope 


also hope that all forestry organiza- 
tions make a practice of preserving 
such material and that the apparent 
absence of the missing material from 
depositories is due to their current use 
rather than to The 
Committee hopes that all agencies will 
over all 


loss. 


permanent 


turning 
some archives where 


make a practice of 
material to 


be available to some historian 


such 
it will 
of the 

Your like to em- 
phasize to all members of the Society, 
indeed the 


future. 
Committee would 


the very great necessity 
obligation 


of what goes on today. Only by mak- 


of preserving the records 


ine sure that transactions are recorded, 
data 


preserved, and reeords sate 
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guarded, can the profession be assured 
that 


be properly 


is being done today will 
fully 
Your Committee feels deeply that pre- 


what 

and appraised. 

servation of such material is essential. 

The records of what we do today is 
part of the history of tomorrow. 

Your Committee thanks you for the 

opportunity ,to serve you and the 

profession. 

EK. H. FroraincHam 

W. L. Haun 

Ratpu S. Hosmer 

WituiAm DD. MILLER 

RoLtanp Rorry 

R. K. Winters 

W. L. ScHrpuin 

E. N. Mi NNS, Chairman 


Report of Council Meeting 


called meeting of the 
held in the 
Hotel, Memphis, Tennessee, on October 
14, 1956. 

All members were 
dent DeWitt Nelson, Viee President 
G. A. Garratt, B. E. Allen, P. A. 
Briegleb, C. H. Coulter, S. G. 
Fontanna, M. K. Goddard, E. F. 
Heacox, J. S. Illick, J. H. Stone, and 
rm “a, together Henry 
( lepper, executive secretary. 

The first « 
a unanimous expression of grati- 
fication in having Miss L. A. Warren, 
return to duty after 


A regularly 


Council was Peabody 


present: Presi- 


Vaux; with 


‘der of Council business 


was 


business manager, 


her illness of the past summer. 


Committees for 1957 Meeting 
1957 


annual meeting were approved as fol- 


Committee chairmen for the 


lows, on motion by Mr. Heacox, see- 
Mr. Coulter. 
General chairman, Hardy L. Shirley, 


onded by 
College of Svracuse 10, 
N. Y. 

Program Paul M. Dunn, 
St. Regis Paper Company, 150 East 
12nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Chairman of Committee on Arrange- 
ments, Svend Heiberg, College of For- 
estry, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

The dates of this meeting are 
November 10-13, 1957. The Hotel 
Syracuse will be headquarters for the 


Forest ry, 


chairman, 


meeting. 

The 1958 
held in Salt 
28-October 1. 


Annual Meeting in 1959 
Under the Society’s 


scheduling annual meetings in five gen- 


meeting will be 


City, 


annual 


Lake 


September 


custom of 


eral regions of the United States under 
the 1959 
would normally be held in the North 
Central States. 
Institute of Forestry has accepted an 
hold a 
Society in 
this 


a rotation system, meeting 


However, the Canadian 
Couneil to 


invitation by the 


joint meeting with the 
1961. 


meeting is the 


The preferred region tor 
Lake States. 
this 


Council, on motion by Mr. Stone, see- 


In view of development the 
onded by Mr. Heacox, voted to sched- 
1959 West 
Coast. San Franeisco is the designated 
dates 


ule the meeting on the 


city; the will be announced 
later. 
The 
meeting 
D. C. in 


action. 


Society’s 60th anniversary 
Washington, 


Couneil 


will be held in 


1960, by previous 


Annual Meeting in 1961 


At a Board of Di 
rectors of the Institute of 
held October 2, 1956, the 
invitation tendered by the Society of 
Foresters to hold a 
Lake States in 


1961 was unanimously approved. 


meeting ot the 
Canadian 
Forestry, 
American com- 
bined meeting in the 
The headquarters city and the dates 
of this 
later. 


meeting will be announced 


Nominating Committee for 1957 
Biennial Election 


The Constitution (Article VIII, 
Section 1) provides that a Nominat- 
ing Committee shall be appointed by 


the President not later than April 1 
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of the which the biennial 
election of the Council is to be held. 

The duties of 
set the date of 


pre Vv ided by 


year in 


this committee are to 
the election which, as 
shall not be 
than 
provide that 


svlaw 40, 


before December 1 or later 


December 15; and to 
there shall be at least two candidates 
for the office of president and at least 
nine eandidates for the 
The following 
mittee for the eleetion of 
authorized on motion of Dr. 
seconded by Mr. Briegleb, 
pointed by President Nelson. 
Chairman, J. H. Johnson, Chesa- 
peake Corporation, West Point, Va. 
S. T. Carlson, National Park Serv- 
ice, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Engstrom, State Division of 
suilding, Oklahoma 


Council. 
Nominating Com- 
1957 was 
Illick, 


and ap- 


Albert 
Forestry, Capitol 
City, Okla. 

James E. U. Ss. 


Sowder, Forest 


Serviee, Bend, Ore. 

Harry E. Troxell, 
Forestry, Colorado A 
Ft. Collins, Colo. 


Je.. School of 
& M College, 


Honorary Member Elected 


On the nomination of the Com- 


mittee on International Relations, the 
Council unanimously elected D. Y. Lin, 
president of Chun Chi College, Hong 
Kong, to Honorary Membership. 

Dr. Lin is a graduate of the Yale 


University School of Forestry (1914) 


World Forestry Congress 


The following statement was sub- 
mitted to the Couneil by V. L. Harper, 
chairman of the Committee on Inter 
Relations. 

The Fifth World Forestry Congress 


1960, 


national 
will be held in The question of 
which nation will be host to the next 
Congress has not yet been decided. 
The first World 
held in Rome in 
held in 


Congress 
The 
Sudapest in 
Helsinki in 
Dehra Dun, 


Forestry 


was 1926. see- 
1936. 
1949, 


India, 


ond was 
The third 
and the 
in 1954. 

The first two Congresses were held 
under the auspices of the International 
Institute of Agriculture, whose Sixth 
Annual Assembly in 1922 had voted 
to invite all 
to consider world forestry problems. 


was in 
fourth in 


nations to a conference 
The second two Congresses were held 
under the auspices of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAQ), the world 
agency that took over the functions 
of the now extinet 
Institute of 

The Congresses have no continuing 


International 
Agriculture. 


status and depend largely upon a 


FAQ, for 
The organization and 


sponsoring body, such as 
their initiation. 
cost of a Congress, however, are the 
responsibilities of the host country. 

The Congresses have grown in size 
years. At the 
third there were participants from 27 
at the fourth, 
The number of persons attending re- 


and scope over the 


countries; 17 countries. 


cent Congresses has ranged between 
four and five hundred. Participants 
from the United States have attended 
all past meetings. 

The purpose of a World Forest Con 
which is nongovernmental in 


gress, 
nature, is to provide a medium for 
the exchange of information and per- 
sonal views of participants. The sub- 
jects programmed for discussion have 
been varied, reflecting changing em- 
phasis on the numerous technical as- 
pects of forest production and forest- 
products utilization. The proceedings 
of the 


and recommendations which the partie 


Congresses and the summaries 


ipants have jointly framed and agreed 
to have provided a useful source of 
information to many agencies and in- 
Also, it is noteworthy that 
last 
Congresses have had a considerable in- 


FAO’s 


dividuals. 
the recommendations of the two 
orientation of 
forestry. 


fluence on the 
program of work in 
Among the features of all past Con 
field 
meetings for 
The 


a wide variety of ma 


have been exhibits and 


vresses 
excursions, as well as 
technical 


included 


discussions. exhibits 
have 
terial representing the work and in 
terests of all public and 


agencies, 


private, engaged in forestry, forest 
products industry, the manufacture of 
equipment for forestry and industry 
operations, and in fields allied with 
forestry. 

If the next World Forestry Con 
i held in the United 


States, several steps are involved. The 


gress is to be 


first would consist of an expression of 
interest on the part of forestry and 
forest-industry groups in having the 
next United States 


and a willingness to support it if our 


Congress in the 


country’s offer is accepted. This ex- 
pression would have to be in terms 
that could be translated into monetary 
considerations as well as the willing- 
ness to contribute time and effort. In 
1952 when the question was considered 
of offering to be host for the Fourth 
Congress, the Department of State 
estimated the total cost to be somewhat 
more than $100,000 of which only a 
small part could be provided by the 


U. S. Government. 


59 


The 
ficial 


second step would be an of- 
offer by the U. S. 
to be host, to be in the hands of the 
Director-General of FAO by at least 
1957. If more than one 
country makes an offer, the Director- 


Government 


February 1, 


would 
convene a meeting of a special Pre- 


General has proposed that he 
paratory Committee set up by the 
Fourth Congress and leave it to this 
Committee to host 
country as well as the principal topies 


recommend the 


of discussion for the program of the 
Congress. 

The third step would be the final 
decision of FAO at 
ference in Rome in 1957 accepting the 
offer of the country selected to be 
host to the Fifth Congress. 

The fourth step, assuming that the 
offer of the United States is accepted, 
would be to begin the intensive prep- 
arations for the 1960 Congress. A 
World Forestry Congress is a large 


its biennial Con- 


indertaking, and previous host eoun- 
tries have found it takes up to three 
to complete all the 
The host country sets 
up an Organizing Committee to have 


years necessary 


irrangements. 


charge of plans and arrangements, and 
the Director-General of FAO 
tomarily requests the National Com- 
mittees of all FAO member countries 
to cooperate with the Organizing Com- 
mittee in publicizing the 
supplying information and collecting 


cus- 


Congress, 


requests from prospective participants. 

After consideration of the foregoing 
statement, the Council, on motion by 
Mr. Coulter, seconded by Mr. Stone, 
adopted the 


unanimously following 


resolution : 


The Council of the Society, taking 
note of: 

1. The fact that all four previous 
World Forestry Congresses have been 
held in Europe or Asia, 

2. The timeliness of the United 
States offering to be host to the Fifth 
Worid Forestry Congress, scheduled for 
1960, especially in view of this coun- 
try’s position as a world leader in 
techno'ogical development and its pres- 
ent large program of technical assist- 
ance to the underdeveloped countries, 

3. The benefits to be derived through 
impressions gained and contacts made 
in this country by several hundred 
visitors from aboard given an opportu- 
nity to see our accomplishments in 
forestry and forest-products utilization, 
and 

4. The mutual gains from an ex- 
change of ideas and experience with 
forestry leaders from many countries 
and the encouragement of better under- 
standing and closer cooperation inter- 
nationally, endorses the _ proposition 
that the United States should offer to 
the FAO to be host to the Fifth World 
Forestry Congress and directs the 





Society’s officers to take appropriate 
steps to cooperate with other interested 
agencies, including the U. S. Inter- 
agency Committee on Relations with 
FAO, in giving effect to this resolu- 
tion. 


Amendment of Constitution 
Article IV, 


ipn) reads as 


Section 2 (first para 
follows : 
“Applications for — the following 
erades ol ! embership may be en 
dorsed by three voting Stu- 
dent Membership; Affiliate Me 
ship when applicants qualify on the 
} \lem 


duates 


members 


ber 


education; and Junio 


as ot 


bership when applicants are gr: 


of approved curricula in accredited 
Al] appl eations for the Student 
Member 


the schools of forestry 


for the 


processed In 
Practically all 
Member 


eraduate 


erade are now 


applications Junior 
grade are now received fro 
of approved curricula or are Student 
Members routinely 
Membership. 
\ ~ ngle 


ber would accomplish 


advaneing to 
Junior 
signature of a voting men 
the same results 
on these two 


He nee, in 


ot work I vol 


type ot applications 


order to reduce the amount 
ved in handling appliea 
tions at the schools and by members 
motion by 
Vaux, 
authorize a 


Article 


provide Tor one 


Couneil, on 
seconded by Dr. 
voted unanin 


generally, the 
Mr stone, 
ously to 
ballot on the amendment of 
IV. Section 2, to 
three 

mendment 


s lature nstead of 
l 


The 


= 
would 


propose ( 
wd] as 
Applications 


res follows 


for the following two 
grades of membership may be en- 
dorsed by one voting member: Stu 
dent Membership and Junior Member- 
ship when applicants are graduates of 
approved curricula in accredited 
schools. Applications for Affiliate 
Membership who qualify on the basis 
of education may be endorsed by three 
voting members. 


Project to Locate Natural Areas 
John F 


Shanklin, chairman of the 
Committee on Natural Areas of the 
Division of Silviculture, presented the 
following statement to the 
The Committee on N 
ganized in F 


10 


Couneil 


itura 


sines its 
personal 
is to ‘ dvisabi P any 


her of the 


chairmanship for suel i 


doubts mem 


retaining such a 
period 
There is, however, a desirable goal which 
I would like to see th reach 
before I officially tender mv resignation 


Sines 1947, the ¢ 


long 

Committee 
ommittee has ap 
which contain 
forest 
States. During the 


proved 82 natural areas, 


14 of the 
the eastern 


106 recognized 
United 


types in 


past year, the Committee has taken three 
specific actions which we hope will reduce 
forest 


natural area 


appreciably the number of types 


not now included within the 
svstem. 

First, the Committee has 
with the National 
T service in 


reached an 
Park 
connection 
under the title ot 
natural 
the na 
which are 


igreement serv 


1e¢ whereby th: 
with its planning 


designate 


‘*Mission 66’’ will 


reas within certain portions of 


parks and monuments 
et aside from any physical devel 


The Committee hopes to locat 


the national park system most of 


issing western Tore st 


types. 
econdly, the Committee has organ 


officers served 


ison 


o represent the Com 


should be of mat 


National Committ 


ie reographical iT ~ 


li {} 
liaison oeers 


These 


il assistance to the 
rospective natural ireas 


that the work of 


locating p 


The Committee 


trusts 


iison officers will likewise mate 


these li 


the number of missing Cov 


iction of the Committe 
oneurrence, The 


reflection, has come oO 


++ 


Committee, 
* considerable 


the eonclusion that we need to undertake 


i field t 


investigation to locate timber land 


containing those types which are pres 
from the approved natural 


missing 
missing 


eastern 


illv those 
native to the 
Aceordingly, the 


budget 


+ 


Comn 


wo-vear 


1) annually 
£10.00 a day 


20.10 


or in conjunetion 
vy for a grat 
this budget 
coneurrenee, the 


+ 


e wou appreciate your assis 


o how Vv light undertake to 
9» foundation in this matter an 
foundations would be the 
} 


most 


ipproae 
that 


properly 


in closing 
mind a 

available 
F. SHANKLIN, Chairman, 


Vatural 


JOHN 


Committee on {reas 


Proposed Study of Forestry 
Education in the South 


The following statement was pre 
sented to the Couneil by Dr. John K. 
Folger. research associate of the South 
ern Regional Edueation Board, Atlan- 
ta, Ga. It proposes a study to deter 


future demand for profes- 


sional foresters in the South. 

We would like to be abl 
accuraeyv, the 
number of new foresters that 
emploved in each five-vear period for the 


mine the 
trained 
to pre dict, 
probable 


with reasonable 


eould be 
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years in the South. It would 


break this 


next twenty 
be desirable to 


nto various components such as 


demand down 
demand 


state gov 


by the 


federal government, by 
rnment, and by private industry. In 


this connection it would also be desirable 


to know what proportion of forestry 


graduates are employed in sal 


and in other activitic 


profession: | 


ing lumber, 


their 
tial. It 


training 18 l¢ 


would also be very 


ave a study of the economics of good 


forest management to determine what 


would be he optimum number of pro 


fessional foresters per million acres 


fore from an economie point of vie 
indicate 
er level of demand for 


there 


Suc a studv would what 


foresters 


could also be some alvsis 


isons for un utilization of foresters, 
e 


predict the rate of 


growtl emand for foresters. In other 


iis would 


r could make more 


ore professional! for 


doesn ’t 


studies would 


his holdings, why 
These poor 
providing some at 
demand tl 

} 


] 
upon he schools 


, 
eSSIONE 


We als 


ind re ry 


personne 
studies o 
training and 
this demand ean be 
the chara i of people 
educ on todav? What pre 
them come from farm b 
grounds? What proportion 
cities? What 


for entering 


ways 
increased, WI 
who 
seek forestry 
portion of 
from 
sons do. stud g 
> What 
not want 


Why do 


forestry training 
son do stude giv for 
enter 


fores 


where recruiting 
especially eff 
in forestry have 
these studen 
The S.R.E.B 
studies of 


help 


‘ation in the reg 


means of 


Following discussion of the forego 
motion 
ratt, 


secre 


Ing proposal the Council, on 
by Dr. Vaux. seconded by Dr. Gat 
voted to instruct the 
to notifv the Board that the So 
itselt undertak« 


nation-wide 


executive 
tary 
ety proposes to 


studv of forestry eduea 
Provided funds become available 
will seek the 


intensive 


tion. 
for the 
Board’s 


investigation 


study, the Society 
cooperation Tor an 
of the supply and de 
foresters in the South 


mand for 


W. B. Greeley Memorial 


At the Couneil meeting held Febru- 


ary 19-21, 1956, a committee was ap- 
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pointed to consider a suitable memorial 
to the late William B. Greeley, Fellow 
f the Society, former President, and 
a Council member for 
Named to the 
Heacox, 
ia ® 

The that 
S.A.F. members be invited to eontrib- 


ute to a 


nine years. 
were E. F., 


Stone, 


committee 
chairman; J. H. and 
Garratt. 

committee recommended 
fund to provide scholarships 
to qualified undergraduate students of 
On motion by Mr. 
Illick, the 
unanimously authorized the committee 
to solicit for the Greeley 
Memorial Scholarship Fund. Dr. Gar 


ratt was specifically requested to head 


forestry. Heacox, 


seconded by Dr. Couneil 


donations 


up this feature of the committee’s as- 


signment 


Section Bylaws Approved 


endments to the bylaws 
Section and the 


sub- 


Proposed al 
of the Appalachian 
Columbia River Seetion 
mitted to the Couneil in accordance 
with Article XT, Seetion 3 of the Con- 
stitution. 


were 


The bylaws were approved with sug- 


{ 


gestions Tor minor revisions. 


Committee on History 


Elsewhere in this issue is published 
a report ol the Committee on the His 
tory of 


that. 


The Couneil 
limited 


Forestry regrets 


because of funds, it has 


not been able to accede to Committee 


requests for financial assistance to ear 


rv forward the 
On motion by Mr. 


Committee's projects. 
Stone, seconded 
by Dean Fontanna, the Couneil unani 

ously voted to request the Committee 
together historical 


to bring whatever 


material and writings can be obtained 
from pioneers in the profession, and 
to cooperate with the Forest History 
it available. 


Foundation in making 


Committee on Forestry Career 
Counselling 

The 

Executives, 

the schools 


riculums in 


Council of Forestry School 
the heads of 
professional eur- 
held a meeting 
in Memphis on October 13, 1956, and 
adopted the following resolution: 

The Couneil of School Exeeu 
commends to the Couneil of the 
Society of American that it 
consider the establishment of a commit 
tee on student recruitment within the 
Society to review the existing 
problem of interesting an adequate num 
ber of students in the profession of for 
estry role that the Society 
might play in meeting this problem, and 
to call the matter to the attention of the 
Society’s Sections and Chapters. 


WOHLETZ, 


composed 
offering 


forestry, 


Forestry 
tives ré 
Foresters 


serious 


to ¢ xplore the 


ERNES1 Chairman 


On motion by Dr. Vaux, seconded 
by Mr. Briegleb, the 
mously authorized the President to ap- 


Council unani- 


point a standing Committee on For- 
The 


of the committee are to develop a pro- 


estry Career Counselling. duties 
eram for obtaining an adequate num- 
ber of students for careers in forestry. 
The committee was asked to make use 
of the interests of the 


Sections and Chapters. 


facilities and 


Miscellaneous 


The report of Arthur B. Meyer, edi- 
tor of pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. 
tion by Mr. Briegleb, seconded by Mr. 
Vaux, the Council voted unanimously 


Society publications, 1s 


On mo- 


to commend him for his good work. 
invitation of President Nel- 
decided to hold its 
meeting during the last 
serkeley, Calif. 


On the 
son, the Couneil 
next regular 


week in June in 


Proposed Membership 
Changes 


At the Society Affairs session Octo- 
ber 15, 1956, of the Society’s annual 
meeting in Memphis, three important 
items of membership were discussed 
by the and the official dele 
cates representing the several Sections, 


had 


repeal ot 


Council 


These items to do with: 


1. Proposed Bylaw 75 
which provides that nonmembers of the 
Associates of the 


society become 


Sections. 


may 


2. Proposed increases in dues for 
Associate Members and Affiliate Mem- 
hers. 

8 Proposed consolidation of the 
Member and 


There follows an analysis of the pro 


Junior Member grades. 
posals and the diseussion, prepared by 
Henry J. 


cil Committee on 


Vaux, chairman of the Coun- 
Membership. The 
two other members of the Committee 
are B. E. Allen and E. F. Heacox. 

On the recommendation of this Com- 
mittee the 
these proposals to the membership for 


Council herewith submits 


consideration. The membership is re- 
diseuss the proposals in 
meetings. The Sections are 
back to the 
the consensus of their 
each of the three proposals. 


quested to 
Section 
Council 


asked to report 


members on 


A simple expression of opinion as 


to whether a Section favors or does 


61 


not favor each proposal is all that is 


requested, Long Section reports are 
not needed. 

Chapters that take polls on the pro- 
posals are requested to submit the re- 
sults through the Sections in order 
that all may 
under the 21 Sections. 


The 


will be 


reports be consolidated 
next meeting of the Council 
held in late 1957. The 
results of Section opinion polls should 


June 


be sent to the Society office, preferably 


not later than June 1, 1957. 


Analysis of Proposed Membership 
Changes 


Three matters dealing with member- 
ship qualifications have been called to 
the attention of the 
currently 


and are 
The 


disens- 


Council 
under consideration. 


Couneil solicitea comment and 
sion by Section representatives at the 
Society Affairs annual 
Memphis on October 15, 
submits the 
further 


and discussion by the membership at 


session at the 
meeting in 
1956, following 


and now 


information for consideration 


large, 


Repeal of Bylaw 75 


Bylaw 75 reads as follows: 


“Nonmembers of the Society may 
become associate members of a Section 
but may not become regular members 
Section. This 


applies to former members of the So- 


or serve as officers ot a 


ciety whose membership has been ter- 
inated, as well as to those who never 


have been members.” 


Under this bylaw who are 


people 


not qualified for any grade of mem- 
Ameriean 
establish 


See- 


bership of the Society ot 
still able to 


affiliation with 


Foresters are 
individual 
The principal advantage of the 


formal 
tions 

bylaw appears to have been in sparsely 
insuffi- 
cient qualitied members to sustain an 
The 


possible to inelude loggers, 


settled areas where there were 


active forestry group. bylaw 


makes it 
tree farmers, eattlemen, legislators, 
and many other people having a com- 
munity of interest with foresters in a 
Section and to take advantage of the 
formal 


There is opposition to this 


benefits aceruing from ‘such 


affiliation. 
bylaw, however, on the following 
grounds : 

1. The reasons for the original es- 
(deseribed 


tablishment of the bylaw 


above) are no longer valid in many 
areas; 

2.. The general public is not aware 
of the distinetion 


of Section 


crade 


several 


between the 


Associate and the 





grades of membership in the Society, 


and may thus be misled as to a man’s 


technical basis of 


his Seetion 


competence on the 
Associate status; 
3. Some members believe it unwise 
to have, in effect, a different member 
ship standard at national and sectional 
levels; and 

1. It is possible that there has been 
some abuse by Section Associates pos 
ing as foresters on the basis of this 
kind of Seetion membership. 

The Couneil Membership Committee 
to the Council that 
repealed. Such repeal 
difficulties 
tioned above but would not prevent in 


has reeommended 
Bylaw 75 be 


would eliminate the men 
vitation of nonmembers of the Society 
to participate in Section programs as 
Section. Action on the 
3vlaw 75 can be 
But before act 
ing on the recommendation for repeal 
full 


guests of the 
matter of repeal of 
taken by the Couneil. 


the Couneil solicits diseussion of 


the issue. 


At the Memphis meeting this matter 


Section delegates 


was diseussed by all 
who were present. 

\ delegate from the New York See- 
tion, supported by from a 
pointed out that, if 
the bylaw were repealed, Sections that 


delegates 
number of others, 
had state senators, legislative represen- 
tatives their 
Section would be 
should it be 
sary to advise these people that they 


and others on rolls as 


(Associates, subject 
to embarrassment neces 
were no longer entitled to this status. 

After diseussion delegates from nine 
Sections indicated approval of the re 
peal of Bylaw 75, provided provision 
is made to retain in their present status 
all individuals who are now reeoenized 
Members of 


as Associate Sections. 


Delegates from two Seetions supported 


outright repeal of Bylaw 75 without 


the “grandfather clause” noted above. 
Delegates 


ferred 


from three Seetions pre 


retention of Bylaw 75 in its 
present form. 

Dues for Associate and Affiliate 
Members 


The Constitution 
hoth 
Members. 


since the 


provides $6 per 
Affiliate and As 
This 


time when the 


year dues for 


sociate rate has ap- 
plied sub 
JOURNAL OF 
of the 
fact that the subscription price of the 
$7.50, the question 


has been raised as to whether the pres- 


scription price of the 


Forestry was also $6. In view 
JOURNAL is now 
ent dues are appropriate. 
An Associate Member is a 
(nonforester) working in a 


scientist 
field 


allied to non- 


forester who has made an outstanding 


closely forestry, or a 
contribution to public or private for- 
Associate 
and no advancement 


estry. Membership is a 


terminal grade, 
to voting grade is possible. There are 
currently 247 Associate Members. 
Affiliate Members are 
of nonaceredited forestry schools who 
completed the 


(a) graduates 


have basic forestry 


‘ourses, (b) persons who qualify for 


membership through a combination of 


education and practical forestry ex- 


perience, and (c) graduates of ac 


redited forestry schools who have 


majored in a eurriculum which did not 
all of the five 


forestry 


basie profes- 
Affiliate Mem- 
upon proper qualifications 
Members, al- 
though a substantial proportion of the 


include 
sional courses, 
bers may 
be advanced to Junior 
members in this grade remain as Af- 
filiates permanently. 
710 Affiliate Members. 
The Membership Committee of the 
that 


increased 


Tl ere are now 


recommended dues 
Members be 

This 
JOURNAI 
those 


involved. 


Council has 

for Associate 
to $9 per vear. would cover the 
costs of the 
able 


services 


plus a reason 


charge for membership 
which are The busi 
ness office points out that such an in- 
erease in dues eurtail interest in 
this grade of 
the Membership 
that 


members 


may 


men bership. However, 


Committee believes 


there is no need to carry such 
at dues which appear to be 
} 


ess than the average cost of handling, 


that $9 
a hardship on 


and per vear is in no sense 
the maturity 
Members if 


interested in the 


men of 


and stature of Associate 


they are firmly 
Society. 

The Membership Committee has ree 
ommended to the Council that 
for Affiliate Members be changed from 
level 


three 


dues 


the present $6 per year to $6 
first 


membership, $9 per year for the rext 


per vear for the vears of 


three years, $12 per year thereafter. 
In addition, the 
that 


advances to 


Committee recom- 
Affiliate Member 
a higher grade, his tenure 
Affiliate shall be 


determining his 


mends when an 
counted to- 
bracket 
(e.g. a member who spent three years 
as an Affiliate and was then advanced 
pay £9 


as an 


ward dues 


to Junior Member would per 
vear during the first three years in the 
latter result Affiliate 
Members’ dues would be in conformity 
with those of Members and 
Members for identical 
number of years of membership. At 


grade.) As a 


Junior 
men with an 
the same time an Affiliate who remains 
permanently in that grade would have 
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his dues level off at $12 per year in- 
stead of the $15 level now paid by 
Members. 

The that 
an inerease would probably cur- 


business office points out 
such 
tail interest in the Affiliate grade. The 
Membership that 


for those on the way to regular mem- 


Committee believes 
bership it is reasonable to have a dues 
lar to that for 

that, for those re- 
Affiliate 


schedule is 


pattern simi Juniors 


and Members and 
maining in the rrade, the 
consistent with 


status of 


proposed 
the maturity and economic 
the men involved. 

with both the As- 
Affiliate grades, it should 
be noted that men entering these grades 


In connection 
sociate and 
pay a $5 admission fee. 
The 


‘ hove 


recommendations deseribed 


have been received by the 
Council which has referred the matter 
to the membership for discussion in 
Section prior 
Council of 


recommendations 


and Chapter meetings 
to determination by the 
whether or not the 
shoull be submitted to a referendum 
ballot. 

At the Memphis meeting there was 
considerable discussion by Section 
delegates of these dues proposals. The 
consensus of viewpoint appeared to be 
that it was reasonable to set dues for 
Associate Members at the of the 
JOURNAL OF small 


handling 


cost 
ForESTRY plus a 
amount for membership 
‘osts. A majority appeared to believe 
that $9 was a fair dues based on this 
prineiple. 

A considerable variety of view was 


Affiliate 


feeling 


expressed with 

Members, but in 
seemed to be that dues for this grade 
too should be related to costs. The slid- 


ing seale proposal outlined above was 


respect to 


general the 


suggested independently by two or 


three Section delegates, whereas others 
had not had 
sider such a proposal. 
argued that the ceiling on 

Affiliate Members who do not 
to Junior grade should be $9. 


an opportunity to con 
Some delegates 
dues for 


advance 


Consolidation of Junior and 
Member Grades 


A proposal has been received by the 


Council Membership Committee from 


a member with much experience in 
membership matters that the existing 
Junior and Member 
solidated. 

At the Mem- 


bers are admitted to the Soriety on 


grades be con- 


present time Junior 


the basis of graduation from an ac- 


eredited forestry curriculum or on the 
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basis of a combination of education 


and qualifying experience. Junior 
Members Member at the 


3 years on application and en- 


advance to 
end of 
dorsement, or at the 
automatically. With 
Members 


the existing 


end of 6 years 
than 4,800 
£500 Members 
into the 
grades is a major feature of the mem- 


more 
Junior and 
division two 
bership structure. 

The new proposal is to consolidate 
these two grades, leaving a_ single 
men bership rrade to cover those now 
in Junior Member and Member status, 
with standards and procedures for 
admission presumably similar to those 
which now apply to Junior Member- 
ship 

The 
appear to be: 


i. 2 


ministration of membership and would 


arguments for this proposal 


would greatly simplify ad- 
reduce costs. 

2. It would involve much less work 
in the Washington office 
Sections on membership 
those 
ment from Junior Member to Member. 

3. The existing distinction 
Member 
slight as not 
it takes to maintain two grades 


and in the 
matters, 
particularly involving advance- 
between 
Member is so 
trouble 


and 
to he 


Junior 


worth the 


The arguments against the proposal 
appear to be: 

l. It would admit most members to 
full membership status in the Society 
on the basis of academic qualifications 
alone. 

2. A Member 
of the S.A.F. without having had any 


man could become a 


practicing professional experience 

whatsoever. 
3. The 

any possible chance for a 


a Member’s 


initial admission, and would place an 


proposal would eliminate 
review of 
qualifications after his 
even heavier burden for selection of 
Members of the Society on the stand- 
administration of the 


, 
ards and pro- 


fessional schools. 

The Membership Committee of the 
that the 
somewhat 


Council believes present 
deficient 
in that it requires substantial work to 
actually makes little 
and 
Member grades other than mere term 
Within the Committee there 


feeling however that the answer 


system is indeed 
administer, but 


real distinction between Junior 
of service. 
is a 
in the direction of consolida- 
rather in 
between 


lies not 
strengthening the 
Junior and Mem- 


tion but 
distinction 
ber grades. 

The Committee that 
should be a elear recognition of (1) 
a probationary grade and (2) a grade 


believes there 


reflecting confirmed professional com- 
that as the 
is increasingly im- 


petence. It is believed 
Society grows it 
portant to insure that the membership 
structure reflects 
qualifications. 


strong professional 


On recommendation from the Mem- 


bership Committee the Council has 
adopted a resolution that this matter 
be placed before the membership for 
preliminary discussion; that the mem- 
bership be requested to give careful 
thought to it in the Sections; and that 
the Sections report back to the Council 
the feeling of their members in this 
matter. 

Henry J. Vaux, Chairman 


Council Membership Committee 


ERE 


Report of the Division of 
Education 


Edueation met at 
1956 in the 


The Division of 
8:00 p.m., October 15, 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. The 
meeting was conducted by the chair- 
man, W. F. McCulloch. About 100 
people were in attendance. 

The program, prepared under the 
direction of W. B. DeVall of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, centered 
on the theme “Regional Planning for 
Education in the South.” 
developed and _ re- 


Forestry 
This theme 
ported in detail by five speakers who 
have taken 
southern planning program. 

1. “Objectives of Regional Plan- 
ning: the Committee at Work.” 
Clarence F. Korstian, School of For- 
estry, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

2. “Activities of a 
cil.” Winfred L. 
Regional Education 


was 


themselves part in the 


Regional Coun- 
Southern 


Atlanta, 


Godwin, 
Board, 
Ga. 

3. “Preforestry Training and Trans- 
fer within the Region.” Alfred D. Fol- 
weiler, Texas Forest Service, College 
Station, Tex. 

$1, “Recruitment Efforts in the 
South.” Clemens M. Kaufman, School 
of Forestry, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

5. “Extending Regional Planning to 
Pulp and Paper Technology.” Richard 
J. Preston, School of Forestry, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Following presentation of the papers 
the chairman thanked W. B. DeVall 
for the excellence of the program. 

In the short business sessions that 
followed the nominating committee, 
R. C. Bryant, R. E. MeDermott, and 
P. Y. Burns, chairman, presented the 


slate of officers: 
Chairman—David M. Smith, Yale 
School of Forestry, New Haven, Conn. 
A. Bigler Crow, 
University, Baton 


following 


Vice-chairman 
Louisiana State 
Rouge. 
Peter W. Fletcher, Uni- 


Missouri, Columbia. 
There were no nominations from the 


Secretary 
versity of 
floor and the above officers were 
elected by ballot. 

The meeting was adjourned at 9:30 


unanimous 


p.m. 
A, BIGLeER Crow 


Secretary 


Report of the Division of 
Forest Economics and 
Policy 
certain 


Seven economic 


aspects of southern timber production 


papers on 


problems were presented to an audi- 
of 350 members at the Division’s 
afternoon session of October 16, 1956 
in the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 
Chairman Albert C. Worrell presided. 

R. R. Reynolds led off with a re- 
port on costs and vields from a for- 
ested tract of 1,000 acres on the 
Crossett Experimental Forest. Annual 


ence 


net returns from this tract have aver- 
aged 23 percent per year on the orig- 
inal investment—or 6 percent in terms 
labor, 


Solon 


of present prices for land, 


equipment, and stumpage. 
Barraclough, discussing experiences in 
New England and in the vicinity of 
the Ames Plantation, Grand Junction, 
Tenn., declared that such information 
was helpful in interesting owners in 
but stated that 
information was 


forestry much more 


specific needed to 
help an owner decide what manage- 
ment practices best suited his specific 
situation. Thomas G. Herndon, School 
Florida, 


pro- 


of Forestry, University of 
deseribed several studies now in 
gress and the nature of additional re- 
search to obtain the 
tion sought bv Barraclough. 

Robert K. Winters, forest economist, 
U. S. Forest Washington, 
D. C., traced the development of 
various public 
probable effect on timber production 
South. One of the most im- 
functions of public forestry 


needed informa- 


Service, 


programs and_ their 
in the 
portant 
programs in the past, Winters noted, 
has been to “set the bali 
the adoption of progressive forestry 
practices, but continuing 
needs and increased public interest in 
forestry research, education, and tech- 


rolling” in 


because of 
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tance, public programs can draw a line between economics and cluded the submission of a report and 
‘pected to have a very important policy.” All agreed that policy impli- recommendations by a Committee to 
t on tuture imber supplies. eations ot economic analyses should Investigate Ambiguity in the use ot 


be considered by speakers, regardless the Seribner Log Rule, L. R. Grosen 


é srrobable effect ot closer utiliza 


future timber supplies was © the Division’s name, and similarly baugh, L. A. Hargraves, Jr., and KE. T. 


, f aa Ss eee that publicity be given the motion be- Hawes, chairman. The report of this 
ibject of a paper yoy Walter ¢ } ] 

rson, Southeastern Forest Experi fore formal action is taken by the committee follows. 

Station Probable effects on Division’s exeeutive committee. Mo- There has long been a serious am- 


srowing practices, timber prices, tion passed (vote 13-8). biguity in the use of the Scribner Rule. 


rroduction techniques were dis Mr. Stoddard presented the nomi This situation arises from the fact 


nating committee’s report. The follow- that the original Scribner Rule did not 


vossibility of obtaining valid ing officers were elected: have values for logs smaller than 12 
a. an detail, tes cael Chairman Carl H. Stoltenberg, inches in diameter. Over the past 
ket prices of forest nacimeie ond Northeastern Forest Experiment Sta- vears, there have beer many inde pend 
sechelliciiiliey iailtindth cali: iesdiias eiteadien tion, Upper Darby, Pa. . ent attempts to extend the Seribner 

a he a. % “Ketel V ice-chairman—Blair Hutchison, Rule to cover the diameters from 6 to 
hle to owners was evaluated by Intermountain Forest and Range Ex- i inches (and beyond 14 inches). 
Guttenbere of the Soathern For neriment Station, Ogden, 1 tah. I he tabulation in Table 1 shows some 
Experiment Station Secretary—Ernest M. Gould, Har > Vee ae eee 

vard Forest, Petersham, Mass. in use, 


Juestioning the usefulness of mar C } 


aRL. H. STOLTENBERG This situation has caused consider 


1] , _ Hanherc : 
pu rwood prices, ( ar] Stoltenberg Secretary { » n isunderstanding where sealers 
ested comparative production costs use “A” extensior ilues on small logs 


1 sounder basis for paper con b i which have bee: ised with volume 
ies to use in evaluating alternative tables based an he other threr 


nitienuen=«e Santina Rea cg Apa 
nsive utilization, eultural Forest Management aye : 


company land, assistance 


nereasing pulpwood produe extensions. In st instances, bot! 
values. 

The Division of Forest Manage It is the recommendation of this 
ment convened at 9 a.m. October 17, committee that the Society of Ameri 


] 


landowners, and sawmill 


were discussed 


1956 in the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, can Foresters g record as deplor 
in Worrell presided at : Tenn. The full day session was well Ins , > he “A” extension, and 
ession attended by about 30 attended. that the Society of American Foresters 
Mr. Duerr suggested taxa Following the presentation of papers request manufacturers to retrain Tron 

tion as the subject for next vear’s Division officers were elected as fol- further sale sticks using the “A” 
Division meeting. Mr. Stoddard sug lows: extension when their present stock is 
gested marketing as another subject Chairman—Gerald S. Wheeler, U.S. exhausted, and to clearly label all 
wort} of eonsideration. My Vaux Forest Service, Laconia, N. H. sticks as to Seribner extension used 
reco! ended that more time be pro V ice-chairman Dean Walter F. (either Decimal C or Minnesota Stand 
vided for diseussion, particularly when McCulloch, Oregon State College, ard). so they may be easily identified 
papers have important policy impliea Corvallis. by the users. 

tions Secretary—E. W. Littlefield, New It is realized that rules with “A” 

Mr. Duerr, chairman of the Divi York Conservation Department, extension values are currently widely 
lentn qummiities am eimndl . pale 02 Alharv. used. The committee does not see how 
there was interest in a survey of eur Other business of the Division in- this situation ¢ be corrected but 
rent research in forest economies 

Considerable interest was expressed. 7 Gum tee Rene. St 

t CON FOR 16 Foor Li 
Mi Vaux moved that appropriate 
Minnesota 
Dee. ‘*C’’ ‘oO tandard’’ 


extension ‘ ( ) xtension” 


steps he taken to drop the words “and 


Pol * from the Division’s name, re 


naming it the “Division of Economies.’ 
Vaux stated this would “help distin 
guish between economics, an analvtical 
tool, and poliey, a field of far broader 
implications.” Furthermore, he rea- i 
soned that “poliev is a subject of eon- 1] 


cern to members of not just one but Sold in loeal hardware stores in South. Manufactured by Lufkin Rule and others 
all divisions. And it is unfair to ask From 1941 National Forest Sealing Handbook, page 62, used by U. S. Forest 
the Division’s speakers in the few Service. ; : 

Values used in constructing tree volume tables as found in ‘‘ Tables for Estimat 
ing Board-Foot Volume of Timber,’’ U.S.F.S. Mesavage and Girard and ‘‘ Volume 
Tables, Converting Factors and Other Information Applicable to Commercial Timber 
sent title of the Division would imply.” in the South,’’ R-8-U.S.F.S. Obtained by formula V=0.79D°—(2D+4) Table 46, 
Diseussion of the motion brought com p. 155 ‘* Timber Cruising’’ by J. W. Girard and S. R. Gevorkiantz, U.S.F.S. October, 
a 1939, based on Bruce and Sehumacher’s earlicr derivation. 

‘Log Values on tree and log seale stick sold commercially and popularized by 
R-8 U.S.F.S. about 1940. Values taken from ‘‘Timber Cruising’’ nage 153, Table 
poliey matters” and that one “ean’t $4, Girard & Gevorkiantz, U.S.F.S. Oct. 1939. The legal rule in Minnesota 


minutes available to them to consider 


all phases of policy issues, as the pre- 


ments that “some are members of the 


Division beeause of the inclusion of 
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hopes that the manufacturers will dis- 
continue the production of “A” exten- 
sion rules so that this ambiguity will 

not be perpetuated forever. 
J. Waurer Myers, Jr. 
Chairman 


ee ee ee 


a oe | 


Report of the Division of 
Forest Products 


The meeting of the Division of For- 
est Products was held in the Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., October 16, 
1956, with Chairman Russell Stadelman 
presiding. Prior to the afternoon meet- 
ing, the speakers and the officers of 
the Division met for a luncheon in or- 
Much interest 
with the 
The 

for the meeting followed the 
theme, For 
and five papers were presented 
illustrating the 
ments that have taken place in recent 
techno- 


der to get acquainted. 


was noted in the program 
attendance estimated at over 350. 
progran 
ceneral “Forestry Faces 
ward,” 
tremendous develop- 


vears as the result of many 
logical developments. 

S. V. Sihvonen of the Crossett For- 
estry Division presented a paper on 
“Utilization—The Key to Better For- 
estry at Crossett.” 

John W. Lehman of the 
Valley Authority 
“Five-year Trend in Cireular Sawmill 
in the Tennessee Valley.” 
At this point in the program, Chair- 


Tennessee 
covered the subject, 


Operation 


nan Stadelman presided over a short 


business meeting. A report of the 


nominating committee was presented 


by Mark 


officers 


Lehrbas and the 
elected for the 


following 
were 1956 57 
year: 

Chairman Stephen B. Preston, 
School of Natural 
sitv of Michigan, 

V ice- Harry E. Troxell, 
School of Forestry and Range Man- 
agement, Colorado A & M College, Ft. 
Collins, Colo. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Univer- 


Mich. 


Resources, 
Ann Arbor, 


hairman 


Bernard W. 
Supervisor, Iron 
Rehabilitation, 


Granum, Forestry 


Range Resources and 
Hibbing, Minn. 

The many responsibilities of the gen 
eral chairmanship of the meeting re- 
quired Mr. Stadelman to turn the chair 
over to chairman-elect Mr. Preston, 
conducted the remainder of the 
meeting. 

The third 
Hardwoods for Pulp and Paper,” was 
presented by R. J. Seidl of the U. S. 
Forest Produets Laboratory. 

George C. Lueas, president, May 
Brothers, Ine., Garden City, presented 


who 


paper on “Research on 


“Flotation 
Logging.” An excellent set of colored 
slides illustrated his talk. 

The fifth paper on “New Develop- 


an informative paper on 


ments in Veneer and Plywood Industry 
in the South,” was presented by Wal- 
ton R. Smith, Southeastern Forest Ex- 
periment Station. 
In coneluding the James 
S. Bethel, North Carolina State Col- 
asked to comment on Mr. 
He emphasized the 
available to the 
southern veneer and plywood industry, 
but did risk a pessimistie note to the 
picture by citing one of the very real 
problems 


program, 


was 
Smith’s 


real 


lege, 
paper. 


opportunities 


currently facing the hard- 
wood-plywood manufacturers in meet- 
ing today’s market with foreign com- 
petition. The answer to this problem 
is not at all clear. Members of the 
SAF might well give some thought to 
this problem, for it is a problem that 
may rise in other areas of forest prod- 
ucts production and sale. 
Harry E. TRoxein 
Secretary 


BRR 


Report of the Division of 
Forest Recreation 


The meeting convened at 8 p.m., Oc- 
tober 15, 1956 in the Peabody Hotel, 
Donald P. Dunean, 
Other officers 
Gilligan, vies 


Memphis, Tenn. 
chairman, presided. 
present were James P. 
chairman, and F. C. Koziol, secretary. 
Chairman Dunean explained to the 
assembled foresters that under the 
theme “Forestry Faces Forward” for- 
est recreation was an integral part of 
forestry progress in the nation. The 
inereasing volume of recreation use of 
all types on public and private for- 
est lands of all 
trend 


eategories indicates 
that is growing in 
significance The 
of the Division he said is to explore 
the various facets of forest recreation 


a national 


each vear. purpose 


problems and present them to the pro- 
fession. 

The five papers were presented as 
scheduled except that John M. Herbert 
was unable to be present due to hos- 
pitalization following an operation. 
His prepared paper, however, 
filed and will be printed as part of the 
proceedings of the convention. 

Attendance at the meeting was about 
Diseussion following the 


was 


100 persons. 
presentation of papers was limited due 
to lateness of the hour. Officers of the 
Division recommended that future eve- 
ning sessions be avoided if possible, 
since daytime meetings always result 


in better attendance and more partici- 
pation interest. 

The nominating committee consist- 
ing of J. V. K. Wagar, Harthon Bill, 
and James H. Tyndall presented its 
report that the 
advanced to 


which recommended 


vice-chairman be chair- 
man and the secretary to vice-chair- 


man. Two candidates for secretary 
were then presented. The slate of offi- 
cers for the coming year consists of : 

Chairman—James P. Gilligan, School 
of Forestry, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul. 

Vice-chairman—F. C. Koziol, U. S. 
Forest Service, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Frank W. Childs, Na- 
tional Park Service, Omaha, Neb. 

F. C. Kozron 


Secretary 


Secretary 


= T- 


> hb ® 


Report of the Division of 
Forest- Wildlife 
Management 


The meeting of this 
held on the afternoon of October 17 
at the Peabody Hotel. Fortunately a 
large room had been selected for the 
session as the attendance was at an 
all time high of 220. The active 
crowth of the Division and the breadth 
matter presented further 
indicates that the field covered is in- 
creasing in importance. 

In the absence of Ralph T. 
chairman and Avon Denham, vice- 
chairman, Howard A. Miller, pro- 
gram chairman, presided. Because of 
the great importance of the southern 
timberlands in the industry of the 
South, the five papers presented dealt 
with various methods of fitting wild- 
life programs and developments into 
southern forestry practice. After pres- 
entation of the papers vigorous dis- 
cussions brought out local 
and solutions. The papers and speak- 


Division was 


ot subject 


King, 


problems 


ers were as follows: 

1. “Coordinated Forestry, Farm 
and Wildlife Programs for Family 
Sized Farms of the Coastal Plain of 
the Deep Southeast,” by Herbert Stod- 
dard, Sr, Sherwood Plantation, 
Thomasville, Mr. Stoddard 
introduced by Frank Heyward 
who later commented on the original 
work done by the speaker in the fields 
of quail and pine management and on 
the positive use of fire. He brought 
out that the controversial early work 
of Mr. Stoddard had been fully recog- 
nized and that it had brought benefits 
to both timber production and quail. 


Georgia. 


was 





“Game as a Product of Inten 

ve Managed Forests,” by Hubert 

D. Burke and Robert M. Blair, South- 
ern Forest Experiment Station, New 
Louisiana. Mr. R. W. Sentell, 
Bag and P 


Company 


Orleans, 


Southern Advance aper 


Division of Robert Gair 
pertinent and valuable con 
) “In portance of Southern Bot 
land Hardwoods in Wildlife Man 

" bv Brvant A. 


Louisiana 


Bateman, 
Forestry, State 
Baton Louisiana. 


Harry 


Company, 


Rouge, 
were presented by 
Fisher 
Louis ana, 
“KE ffeet 


Lumber 


Trout 
Wild 
Raleig! 
Thon as 


Research 


Siltation on 
B. Tebo, Sr., 
Resources ymmiIssion, 
ni omments by 
hens— Macon 
were ol 


s, Georgia rreat 


were prepared for pub 
Missouri's 
Robert L 
servation Con 


Mr. Leon 


Service, Rolla, 


Turkey in 
red Forests,” by 
zon. Mias 

ssion, Columbia. 

Hort Forest 


Missouri commented on the paper and 


mur Co 
Missouri. 
kohl, 1 s 
the changes taking place in the Ozarks 
that are affe ‘ting these 
forest 


Important 
animals 

as follows: 
William L. Webb, State 
New York, College of 
<trv, Svraeuse, N. Y 
Elbert H 
Forest and 


Fort 


(iiheers ele ted are 
Chairman 


ersityv of 


Reid, 


Range 


] t cCHrairman 
Mountain 


Station, 


Rocky 
Experiment Collins, 
C< 

Julander, 


and 


Inter 
Experi 


fay Odell 
Forest Range 


Utah. 
was adjourned at 4:45 


ountain 
ent Station, Ogden, 
The meeting 
WARREN W. CHASE 
icting secretary 


ph Ph 


~ 


Report of the Division of 
Private Forestry 

he Division of Private Forestry 
convened in the Peabody Hotel, Mem 
phis, Tenn., on the evening of October 
15. 1956, under the chairmanship of 
Arthur ©. Nelson of The Flintkote 
Company. Meridian, Miss. Approxi 
mately 475 persons were in attendance 

Harrv Nadler, K-T Forestry Com 
pany, in his paper, “Let’s Cut One for 
Ourselves! The Outline of a New Idea: 
Company of, by, and for 
a rather unique 


1 Forestry 


Foresters,” presented 


idea that should appeal to foresters. 
Nadler related the corporate action of 
55 stockholders, all foresters, in devel- 
oping a present ownership of 1,300 
acres, 

A paper on “The Development of 
Forests on Private Lands 
John W. Squires, 
thor- 
oughly covered the hardwood situation 
on 30,000,000 acres of the coastal allu- 


Hardwood 
in the South,” by 


Mississippi Products, Ine., very 


vial plain. After pointing out the com- 
plexity of hardwood forestry, Squires 
emphasized the general theme that the 
South has hardwood for every 

John F. Committee on 
Natural “Natu- 
ral Areas and Private Forestry,” pre 
hehalf of the SAF 


establishment ot 


use. 
Shanklin, 
Areas, in his paper, 
sented a plea on 
for the 


‘se areas. 


Increast d 


Selection and 


\ paper on “The 
rraining of Foresters for Exeeutive 
and Managerial Positions,” prepare 
by Gle i Ball, Flintkote Con pany, 
Nelson. In his 


paper, Ball point 
that 


vas read by Chairman 
very comprehensive 
out the 
tifv the probl n of 
how the 
In commenting on the paper, George 
\. Garratt, Yal 
told of the efforts in 
produce foresters to meet the super 


varied breakdowns iden 


supervision and 


problem fits the individual 
School ot Forestry, 
forest schools to 
industry. 

In reporting for the Nominating 
Chairman Paul M. Dunn, 


st. Regis Pape r Company, presented 


isory demands ot 


( ommiuttee, 


the following slate of officers who were 
elected : 


C. MacAdams, Frat 


unanimously 
Chairma W. 
cestown, N. H. 
Vice 
Boise 
Idaho. 


Secretary 


LH jort. 


Boise . 


chairman Creorge Vv. 


Payette Lumber Co., 
George’ W. Abel, St. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
further 


Regis Paper Co., 


There was no new or old 
business. 
SIHVONEN 


Secretary 


i alll > Ga aa 
i 


Report of the Division of 
Public Relations 


Richard Preston, dean, School of 
Forestry, North Carolina State College, 
led a panel of four in a diseussion of 
“The Small Forest Landowner—Key 
stone and Enigma in Forestry. How 
to Reach Him Through Education.” 
Panel members were Herman Baggens- 
toss, small woodland owner and editor 
of Grundy County (Tenn.) Herald; 
C. H. Coulter, Florida State Forester; 
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Suppliers, 
Malsberger, 


J. W. Craig, Forestry 
Jackson, Miss.; Henry 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta, Ga. 

Among the points brought out in 
the discussion were: 

1. There is a 


foresters 


need for more con 


sulting who can serve as a 
marketing center for the small owner 
and at the same time, through advice 
and assistance, bring about better prac 
tices on his lands. An example of such 
that 


com 


a eonsulting forestry business is 


where pulpwood purchasing is 


hined with-on-the ground forestry as 


sistance to the owner. Some enterpris 
ing young foresters are already in this 
field. 

2. Foresters “talk to 
Let’s get 


themselves” 
high 
start 


the non-technical own 


too much. away from 


sounding names and terms, and 


using language 
er can understand. 
3. Publicity to the 


are growing more timber 


effect that we 
than we cut 
small 


without 


detriment to 
Such 


makes the 


Is a forestry on 


ownerships. publicity, 
qualification, landowner 


question whether or not he will have 


future market. He is inelined to 


want to get the most out of his woods 
while he ean sell almost anything at a 


Hence 


forestry 


rood price. he may lose what 


interest in practices he has 
developed. 

!. Foresters should not permit their 
thinking to arrive at a point where it 
is the opinion among professional for- 
that foresters ean make 
decisions in the treatment of 


forests. Forest owners, es pec ially farm 


esters only 


sound 


ers, are capable of determining sound 
programs in the management of their 
properties, the same as is done in the 
herds, orchards, 


management of dairy 


and row crops. Forest management 
on private lands can expand to meet 
present and future requirements when 
thousands of landowners assume per 
responsibility in the 
their 


have the 


sonal manage- 


The 


stimulating 


ment of properties. for- 
task of 


landowners to help themselves in ap- 


esters 


plying sound management practices 
on their forest lands. 
CHarLEsS W. MaTrison 


Chairman 
i a = 
bh & 


Report of the Division of 
Range Management 

The 1956 meeting, Division of Range 

Society of 


convened at 


American 
8:00 p.m., 


Management, 
Foresters. 
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October 15, 1956, in the Peabody 
Hotel at Memphis, Tenn., with Bert 
H. Tucker, presiding. Attendance was 
55. 

The program featured a panel dis 
“The 
of the Division of Range Management 
SAF.” Lincoln Ellison, panel 
moderator, his 
Chairman 


cussion of Place and Functions 
in the 


was not present, so 
statement was 
Tucker. This 
review of events leading to recognition 
of the Range Division. 
The first panel speaker, DeWitt 
Nelson, SAF president, made a strong 
the 
the 
need for 
thinking 
entered in the SAF, with range 
represented. He 
SAF By 


reads in 


read by 
included an_ historical 


Management 


and 
He 


coordinated 


statement favoring retention 


strengthening of Division. 
the 


multiple use 


stressed 
and manage 
n ent, 
management actively 
cited 


law 82, 


specifi 


authority in 
Section 6-e which 
forestry work shall inelude 
having to do the 
land the 
resources.” 

panel speaker, Dr 
Campbell, Southern 
Station, 


indicating 


part, “ 
all activities with 


management of forest and 
utilization of 

The 
Robert S 


Experiment 


any of its 
second 
Forest 
made 
the 


strong, 


seven 


specifie points urgent 
active 
the 


SAF. These points again emphasized 


need to maintain a 


group of range technicians in 


our responsibility for effective and 


realistic philosophy and action di 


rected toward multiple use manage 
ment. 
The third 


Deming, U. S. 


Milo H. 
Man 


agement, presented statistics showing 


pa ie] speaker, 


Bureau of Land 
interest 
Man 


since t! 


attendance and 
the 
ision, especially 
American S« y ot 
Range Manage ment. He proposed con 
solidation of this 
other Di as Forest-Wildlife 
or Watershed Management. 

The iL el subject 


reneral 


a decline in 
ot SAF mew 


agement Dis 


ibers in Range 


founding of the 
Division with some 
Isilon such 
was opened for 


Clint Wasser re- 


ommended that greater emphasis be 
given to increase active membership 
in the and to 


Division full-day 


diversified annual meet- 
frem the For- 


might 


programs at 
ings. More recruitment 
ester (Range) option provide 
SAF members for the Division. John 
Cassady suggested that all SAF mem 
bers having a major interest in 
range management should be given an 
the JOURNAL to 


not 


opportunity through 


whether or they want to 
the 


Division or 


decide 


continue with separate subject 


matter join forees with 


some other Division. 

The g 
sions, as expressed by President Nelson 
that 
real place and function for this Divi 
sion in the SAF, but that we 
adopt a 


neral tone of these disceus- 


and others, was there is a very 
need to 
more optimistic and aggressive 
attitude, spike up our programs, and 
solicit greater participation from the 
still 


their major 


many foresters who have range 


management as interest. 
John T. Forest 
Experiment Station, discussed supple 


Cassady, Southern 


mental feeding and management of 


beef cattle on Louisiana long-leaf pine 
forest-bluestem ranges. Lowell 
K. Halls, Southeastern Forest Experi 


ment Station, discussed results of sup 


grass 


plemental feeding—pasture studies in 
the longleaf and slash pine-wiregrass 
South Beef 
duction per cow was greatly increased 
in both balanced 
nutrition and herd 

Hurlon C. Ray, Soil Conservation 
Arkansas, illus 
trated talk on “New Developments in 
Brush Control” with 


spraving of growth 


ranges of Georgia. pro 


instanees by well 


management. 


Service, gave a well 


Chemical em 


phasis on aerial 


hormones to improve native pastures 
Oklahoma 
Best 


control 


timber stands in 
Arkansas. 
oak 


the pine 


ma pine 


and northwest results 


in brush and serub were 


obtained where site index 
less than 60 
Results of the 


was 
mail-ballot election 


officers fon were announced: 


mame G4 
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Chairman—Elbert H. Reid, Rocky 
Mountain Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station, Fort Collins, Colo. 
Grant A, 


College, 


Vic e-( hairman 
Washington State 
Wash. 


Secretary 


Harris, 
Pullman, 


Joe A. Wagner, Bureau 
Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
voted 


of Indian 

The unanimously in 
favor of a motion by R. S. Campbell, 
calling for special consideration by the 


group 


new officers of pertinent comments by 
panel speakers and the group on the 
future of the Range Management 
Division. 

Milo Deming was 
directing the 


officers to appoint a small committee 


A motion by 


passed urging or new 
to investigate the possibilities of joir 
ing forces with another subject matter 
Division. 

OHN T. CASSADY 


Secretary 


Report of the Division of 


Silviculture 


The 1556 meeting of the Division of 
Silviculture was held on the morning 
and afternoon of October 16, 1956, in 
the Ball Room ot the Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn. Well over 600 mem 
attendance. 
Ostrom 


over to 


bers were in 


Chairman C, E. turned the 
W. 
Squires as moderator of a “Symposium 
on the Silviculture of Hard- 
A panel of six speakers pre- 
this 
The afternoon session was de 


morning session John 
Southern 
woods.” 
sented well-received papers on 
subject. 
voted to 


variety of 


volunteer papers covering a 
subjects of silvicultural in 
terest. 

A. briet 
late in the 
with the procedure authorized at the 
1955 meeting, 


ballot of tho 


held 


accordance 


business meeting was 


afternoon. In 


were elected by 
Diy Islon 


officers 


» in attendance. 


» eF & 


pee 


oe 
egg 


MEMBERS in attendance at the general session of the 56th annual meeting of the SAF in Memphis, Tenn., October 15, 1956. 
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officers for the year 1957 are: 

Henry I. Baldwin, New 
Forestry and 
Hilsboro (automatically 
suceeded from vice-chairman). 
James D. 
Intermountain Forest and Range Ex- 
Station, Ogden, Utah. 

Earl H. Tryon, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown. 
Forest 
its final report in the form 


Chairman 
Hampshire Recreation 
Commission, 


bVice-chairman Curtis, 
vweriment 

Secretary 
The Committee on Practices 
submitted 
of a 39-page publication by the So- 
American titled 
“Forest Practices Developments in the 
United States—1940 to 1955.” 


priced at one dollar were on sale at 


Foresters 


ety ot 
Copies 
additional copies may be 


Society office. 
discharged in 


the meeting; 
through the 
Committee 


obtained 
The 
accordance with its request, although 
Davis 
repository tor 


was 
Committee Chairman K. P. 
agreed to act as a 
material bearing forest 


Ttuture upon 


practices. Inasmuch as the report cul- 
minates ten vears of activity, the Divi- 
sion membership gratefully acknowl- 
edges the contributions of the Com- 
mittee composed of: 


George B. Amidon R. K. LeBarron 

W. S. Bromley Herbert H. Muntz 

liver D. Diller K. B. Pomeroy 

C. E. Farnsworth Clarenee W. Richen 
Kenneth P. Davis, Chairman 


The Committee on Stocking also pre 
sented its final report in the form of a 
manuseript titled “Stocking, Normal 
Stand Den 
sity,” submitted for publication in the 
JOURNA OF FORESTRY Committee 
members are Chairman C. Allen Bick- 
ford, F. S. Baker, and Fred G. Wilson. 
It was that the executive 
arrange for reprints of the 
article for sale to the 
This Committee was also discharged in 


itv, and Measurement of 


requested 
secretary 


membership. 


with its recommendation. 

The report of the 
Natural Areas as 
F. Shanklin, 


specific 


aceordance 
Committee on 
presented by John 
listed three 
actions taken during the year. 
First, the Conservation Department of 
the State of New York has submitted 
five specifie areas in the Adirondacks 


chairman, 


and the Catskills for the consideration 
of the Seeond, the Na- 
tional Park Service has agreed to des- 


Committee. 


ignate such areas in the park system 
that as natural 
areas by the Committee. Third, a sys- 


may be recommended 
tem of liaison officers has been organ- 
ized, one from each Society Section, 
to represent the Committee. Further, 
the Council of the Society has sanc- 
tioned the Committee’s request to en- 
deavor to obtain an outside grant of 


funds to permit a two-year field inves- 
tigation to locate forest land contain- 
ing those types presently missing from 
the approved natural area list. 

Dr. Scott Pauley, chairman of the 
Committee on Forest Tree Improve- 
ment, that the Committee 
and others interested would meet fol- 
the Society Wed- 
nesday evening, October 17. 

There 


meeting 


announced 


lowing Dinner on 


being no new business, the 
was adjourned. 
L. E. CHAIKEN 


Secretary 
REE 


Report of the Division of 
Watershed Management 


The sixth meeting of the Division of 
Watershed Management was called to 
order at 9:00 a.m., October 16, 1956, 
in the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., 
Robert E. Dile. There 
and guests in at- 
The theme of the Divisional 
meeting, in keeping with that of the 
general meeting, was “Forestry Looks 
Forward.” 


by Chairman 


were 280 members 


tendance. 


George R. Phillips, Soil Conserva- 
Washington, D. C., pre- 
sented an interesting and informative 
paper entitled “Woodlands’ Part and 
Foresters’ Opportunities in Small Wa- 
tershed Improvement.” This included a 
review of application, work plan, and 
operation of the Watershed Protection 
Flood Act. 
“Evapotranspiration and Water 
Yields Following Forest Cutting and 
Natural Regrowth” was diseussed by 
Jacob L. Kovner of the Rocky Moun- 
Forest Experiment 
Station. Kovner illustrated how-changes 


tion Service, 


and Prevention 


tain and Range 
in cover ean alter water supplies. 

Homer A. Smith, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, was the third speaker; his 
“The Chestuee Watershed 
Project in Lower East Tennessee.” In 
his talk, Smith deseribed how public 
agencies and the people of Chestuee 
Watershed are concentrating and in- 
tegrating their activities in an attempt 
to find out what it takes to get people 
to accept more responsibility in solv- 
ing their problems. 

“Watershed Management on Na- 
tional Forests in the South” was the 
title of a diseussion by Otto Lindh, 
U. S. Forest Service. He traced the 
development of watershed management 
in this area, told where it stands to- 
day, and pointed up the need for more 
research in solving the watershed prob- 


lems in forestry. 


subject 
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V. L. Harper, of the U .S. Forest 
Service, followed Lindh and covered 
the subject “What’s Ahead for Wa- 
tershed Management Research.” In his 
talk, Harper discussed how the water 
shed researcher will be confronted with 
difficult problems urgently pressed on 
trend toward 


him for solution, the 


more basie research, the effectiveness 
of the team approach, the growing ap 
preciation of research findings and in 
creasing support for his work. 

H. G. Wilm, State University of 
New York College of Forestry, chair 
the Committee for Study of 
Men in the 


presented an 


man ot 
Hydrologie Training of 
Profession of Forestry, 
excellent report, “The Training of 
Men in Forest Hydrology and Water- 
shed Management.” 

The seeond item ot business was the 
Dils of 
vear: 
Dunford, Pacifie 
Northwest and Range Experiment Sta 
Portland, Ore. 

V ice-chairman—P W. Fletcher, 

School of Forestry, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Sidney Weitzman, Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station, St 
Paul, Minn. 

Peter W. Fletcher was named chair- 


man of a committee to set up by-laws 


Chairman 
officers for the 


announcement by 
new next 


Chairman—FE. G. 


tion, 


Secretary 


for the Division to report at the an- 
nual meeting in 1957. Other members 
appointed were R Crad 
dock, and B. Frank. 

Chairman Dils announced the next 
neeting of the Division would be held 
in Syracuse, N. Y., November 10-13, 
1957. 


oggess, G. 


Epwarp A. JOHNSON 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


REE 


Forest Policy 
Recommended For Indiana 
The 
States 


adopted a statement of forest policy 


Indiana Suh-er tin: 


Section of the 


Central 
S.A.F., has 


for its state and has distributed copies 
of the policy to those in the state in- 
terested in forestry and conservation. 

The committee working on the state 
ment ineluded L. E. 
A. M. Herrick, and R. H. Grabow. 


Specifie categories dealt with in the 


Sawyer, chairman, 


recommended program are protection, 
education, forest management, re- 
search, publie forests, and personnel 
standards. 
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Copies of the policy may be ob- 
Charles I. Miller, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Indiana Sub-Section, 
SAF, Dept. of Forestry and Con- 
servation, Purdue 


tained from 


University, La- 


fayette, Ind. 
b % & 


Intermountain Section 
Holds Annual Field 
Meeting 
annual field meeting of the In- 
Section was held October 
12 at MeCall, Idaho. 
Il jort ealled the 
then for 


The 
termountain 
11 and Chairman 
George meeting to 


order and asked committee 
motions 
and passed: That the Chap 
ter or sub-section Chairmen be perma- 
nent members of the Section’s 
mittee. That an 
Committee be appointed. 


re ports. The following were 


voted on 


Exeen- 
tive Con Objectives 
That a Pol- 
icy Committee be appointed. The busi- 
ness meeting was adjourned at 5 p.m. 

About and their 
wives attended the Section banquet held 
at Shore Lodge. 


naster 


seventy foresters 
Vern Gurnsey served 
Anthony Squillace, of 
Forest 
Experiment Station, 
speaker at the 
the progress 


as toast 


the Intermountain and Range 
the 
banquet, talked about 


in development of 


who was 
rust 
In addition to 
work being done in the 
Idaho white pine Mr. Squillace made a 
for the benefit 
inaugurated 


resistant white pine 


explaining the 
number of suggestions 
of the newly 
pine 
Idaho. 
On the 12th, the 
a conducted 


ponderosa 


geneties program in southwest 


foresters went on 


tour of Forest Service 


plantings in Bear Basin and pruning 
and thinning plots on Boise Payette 
lands. At the Tie 
and Lumber Company timber sale on 
Zena Creek, they saw the LeTourneau 
Mobile Electric Spar Tree used on very 


Company Brown 


The ladies were 
conducted on a tour of the seenie Lick 
Creek Seeesh 


jove d 


steep granitic slopes. 


and country. 

lunch at the modern 
camp of the Brown Tie and Lumber 
Co. Mr. Finley McNaughton of Me- 
Call was 


They en- 


logging 


program chairman. 


RRR 


The Society’s New 
Directory of Consulting 
Foresters 


With 
FORESTRY 


issue, JOURNAL OF 


this the 
again publishes its annual 


Grover M. Conzet (1887-1956) 


Grover M. Conzet, 69, died in Octo- 
ber at Decatur, Ga. 

Mr. Conzet, a native of Minnesota, 
began his forestry career in that state. 
He served for 14 years as Minnesota 
commissioner of 


his home in 


and was 
chairman of the Department of Con- 
servation there before joining the U. S. 
Forest Service. 


forestry 


He retired from active 
1952. 


He received a B.S. degree in forestry 


forestry work in 


in 1912 and the following year was 
awarded an M.S. degree, both from the 
University of Minnesota. 


list of consulting foresters (page 87). 
Those consultants who are members 
of the Association of Consulting For- 
esters are designated by an asterisk. 
The purpose of this designation is 
not to imply that these consultants are 
more competent 


than nonmembers of 


the Association. Rather, the designa- 
with the Soci- 
ety’s policy of helping to develop and 
expand consulting forestry as a desir- 


tion is in accordance 


able professional specialization, and to 
assist consulting foresters in obtaining 
publie acceptance as practitioners of 
a recognized profession. 

The Association adheres to the eode 
of ethies of the forestry profession as 


adopted by the Society of American 


Spcrion Box Scort 
1957 MEMBERSHIP 


Applications received 
Jan. Total Total 
1957 1956 1957 
Allegheny 19 ) 1f 
Appalachian } 
Central Rocky Mtn. 
Central States 
Columbia River 
Galf States 
Inland Empire 
Intermountain 
Kentucky Tennesee 
New England 
New York 
Northern 
Northern 
Ozark 
Puget Sound 
Southeastern 
California 


California 
Rocky Mtn. 


Southern 
Southwestern 

Upper-Mississippi Val. 

Washington 

W iseonsin- Michigan 

963 °05 


905 


Totals 


‘Students, Junior, Affiliate, Associate 
Initial) grades only. 


1945. 
the Association may be obtained from 
Seymour @ Somberg, executive secre- 
tary, 415 Olympia Building, Miami 32, 


Fla. 


Foresters in Information about 


RRR 


Coming Events 
Southeastern Section 
The Southeastern Section will have 
its first meeting of the coming year 
January 24-25 in Athens, Ga. 


Upper-Mississippi Valley Section 
The winter meeting of the Upper- 
Mississippi Valley sched- 
uled for February 1 and 2 in Memorial 
Iowa State 


Section is 


Union, College, Ames, 


Towa. 


Appalachian Section 


Section will hold 
its winter meeting January 18-19 at 
the Jefferson Hotel, 


The Appalachian 


Richmond, Va. 


Ozark Section 

The the Ozark 
Section will be held January 18-19 in 
the Western Hills Lodge, Lake Fort 
Gibson, Tahlequah, Okla. 


winter meeting of 


Gulf States Section 

The Gulf States Section will hold 
its 1957 meeting at the Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans, La., on May 9 and 10. 


Box ScoRE 
MEMBERSHIP 


SCHOOL 


1957 


Student applications received 
Jan. Total Total 


School 1957 1956 1957 


— 


Alabama Poly. Inst. 19 
Univ. of California 
‘olorado A & M Col. 
Duke University 
University of Florida 
University of Georgia 
University of Idaho 
Iowa State College 
Louisiana Poly. Inst. 
Louisiana State Univ. 
University of Maine 
University of Mass. 
Michigan State Univ. 
Univ. of Michigan 
Univ. of Minnesota 
Univ. of Missouri 
Montana State Univ. 
State Univ. of N. Y. 
N. C. State College 
Oregon State College 
Pa. State University 
Purdue University 
Utah State Agric. Col. 
Univ. of Washington 
West Virginia Univ. 
Yale University 


w 


nt ee 


Totals 
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WALPOLE Southeastern Section Wasr Vincisia Usiversiry 
Announces 1957 Officers = Penham, D. FE. esol 9 
“a: lil, o Eee szemaster, dd. ‘ 
Positive-Lock Newly elected officers of the South- Fitzgerald, D. W Moser, J. W. 
SAFETY CRANE HOOK eastern Section for 1957 have been all, D. G. Rinehart, J. M. 
oumesmand Harman, H. G. Summerfield, C. 
- : a. Haywood, L. P. Swank, W. T. 
F. Herbert Roberston, Jr., of Pan 
ama City, Fla., will serve as chairman. 
Also elected were Henry A. Wilson of Junior Grade 
Kuhn, F. J., 703 Partridge Lane, Glen 
Burnie, Md. Reinstatement. 
Ogden, E. P., Forester, W. Va. Pulp & 
Paper Co., Luke, Md. Reinstatement 
, Pyles, H. K., Regional Forester, U.S.F.S., 
bh be os Upper Darby, Pa. (Affiliate 1951 


Hershberger, G. H 


Grayson, Ala., chairman-elect, and 
James F. Goggans of Auburn, Ala., 


secretaryv-treasurer. 


Membership Applications Appelachian Section 


Manufactured in Sweden and Advancements 


Ideal for all types of logging loads. 
Particularly suitable for herizontal pulls. 


Student Grade 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Keteham, D. E. Phipps, H. M. 


Proposals for admission, advaneemer 


¢ 
statement ‘ Ive t » Soviet 
Drop forged of chrome nickel steel, nd rei net ! d in the Och 
bright cadmiam fini-h office during the month of November ar NortH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 
Has simple unique safety features. sted below TI F. I 
Body of hook completely encloses sling Action on the eligibilitv of thos pro iorne, 


at all times ) Junior Grade 


108e¢ 


{ e) r) is listed belo 
r mH eal l i \ 
Pressure of load forces body of hook <A : ¢ Fel : : : 

oe tien andl Goal vill be taken by Coun as of Feb Cromartie, P. M., Forester, West Lbr. & 
Spring loaded safety catch makes a ruary 1, 195% mmuniestions trom vot 90x Co., Fayetteville, nm. G3 KR. € 

positive lock. ing membet rit x the membership State, B.S.F., 1941 

Large safety catch can he released by eligibility of se persons should be re , op . 
arge sa em cae Se cersstes © I Ward, M. F Forest Teehnician, Inter 

‘ “ rior tot t 
Fully guaranteed. Will not open in y yee : national Paper Co., Wadesboro, N. ¢ 
use. date Reinstatement 


Has a safety factor of four. Allegheny Section 
Available for immediate shipment Student Grade Central Rocky Mountain Section 
THE WALPOLE CO. NNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY Student Grade 
DEPARTMENT 101 ’ : Stutzman, 
100 BOYLSTON STREET irchetti, Terry, R. 


BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS ‘ p Weimer, G. T. » &. Knox, A. R. 
| M. Lyneh, D. L 


CG t Th Fi t | ’ Junior Grade 
ou e e ines n fell, « , Tbr. Mgmt. Asst., U. 


Univ. of Minn., 


Quality Evergreen Stock | Mia 4, ie i a 


, Camp Crook, 8S. D.; Univ. of 


: ay at\ Idaho, BS F. 1937. 
from SUNCREST NURSERIES pb A} Nobles, R. W., Appraiser, Bureau of 
: ‘5 


Land Mgmt., Denver,{Colo. Reinsta 
ment 


operator wearing heavy gloves. iet offie 


COLORADO A & M COLLEGE 











@ Hardy Northern grown seedlings and 
transplants for better survival. 


( 
Vember Grade 


MeConnell, J. M., Asst., Dist. Ranger, 
. . . U.S.F.S Meeke ‘ole.; State U 
Thick, all-year foliage with sturdy root a “9 ~ eo Perse bps 
systems from selected seed. 
. : Central States Section 

@ Quality that is second to none for water rn Sage 
fuden svrade 

sheds, reforestation, etc. ar | Sy a 

King, ©. D. 

Look at the unusually fine, healthy seedlings shown here 

They're the kind of planting stock you get from Suncrest 

where every order is carefully graded and packed under the | Anderson, M. G., Dist. Forester, State of 

supervision of trained forestry experts. Whether you plant | Il!.. Benton, Ill.: Purdue, B.S.F.. 1950 

for Christmas Trees, Ornamentals, Hedges, Timber Stands ie Junior 1951 

or Soil Erosion, it will pay you to investigate the savings ’ 

you can make at Suncrest where only the finest specimens / | 1 filiate Grad¢ 

of many varieties are grown by specialists. ; alicr. MP Forester. Ohio Power 


Vember Grade 





MeConnelsville, Ohio 


. . » Your Suncrest Tree 
Profits Never Stop Growing Columbia River Section 


Student Grade 


Send For Illustrated Catalogue 
And Planting Guide — FREE. coms F 
Shaeffer, T. A 


SUNCREST EVERGREEN é Sneged i L. 
NURSERIES — A) disiniiaiads 


beh 
Dept. AF, BOX 305-G, HOMER CITY, PA. : D's ie : Banks, R., Forester, Crown Zellerbach 


STATE COLLEGE 
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pecial Pre-Publication Offer 


CIRCULAR SAW HANDBOOK 
BAND SAW HANDBOOK 


Edited by Henry C. Atkins 
Former Supt. of E. C. Atkins Co. 
Contains vital information for equipment 
mfgrs., sawmill operators, maintenance 
men, apprentices 


$5 per copy 


CHAIN SAW AGE 


Order from 
Portland 66, Ore. 











Photogrammetric 
STEREOSCOPES - STEREOMETERS 
SKETCHERS - PLOTTERS 


HARRISON C. RYKER, INC. 
1209 - 8th Ave. Oakland, Calif. 














For over ten years 
a dependable source 


for 


Southern 
Pine 
Seed 


SOUTHERN SEED 
COMPANY INC. 


Baldwin, Georgia 











More Trees... 
Better Stands 


NEW DRUG HELPS CONTROL 
DAMPING-OFF. GIVES AS 
MUCH AS 100% PROTECTION 


The drug that has proven so highly and 
uniformly effective is SUNOX. College 
tested and field proven over a period of 
years, SUNOX is now widely used as a 
standard procedure in preventing Rhizoc- 
tonia-caused diseases A soil fungus, 
Rhizoctonia solani, ranks as a major agent 
of damping-off in seed beds and in cutting 
benches. It attacks liners in the field and 
mature plants and shrubs in the home- 
owner's garden. 


“We applied SUNOX in a test for control 
of pre-emergence damping-off on both 
black and white spruce. Damping-off killed 
75% of the seedlings in the control bed, 
50% in the recommended treatment and 
less than 10% in double the recommended 
measure,’ reported a large grower in the 
Mid-west. 


“A marked reduction in the mortality of 
the small trees was noticed immediately 
after application of SUNOX,”’ another large 
grower in the South reported. “We made 
three applications on the affected areas 
with significantly 
good results.’’ 


ECONOMICAL! 

1 Ib. of SUNOX 
makes 320 gallons 
of treating solution 
at a cost of 2c per 
gallon and less. 1 
gallon will treat 8 
sq. ft. of rooting ¢ 
medium or 4 sq. ft. 
in the field. Write 
for prices and liter- 
ature. 


Midvale Chemical Co. 
P.O. Box 205 LODI, N. J. 


AAJA 
de 


oz 
4 





Ce. 


“4. 
(2 
a, 


rqravece ares 








Corp., Seaside, Ore.; Univ. of Calif., 


B.S.F., 1956. 

Johnson, W. K., Asst. Forester, Allen 
Lbr. Co., Medford, Ore.; Ore. State, 
B.S.F., 1948. 

Peck, C. K., County Ext. Agent, St: 
College of Wash., Kelso, Wash 
instatement. 


Vember Grade 


Barendregt, P. A., Forest Engr., Tygh 
Valley Lbr. Co., Tygh Valley, Ore.; 
Univ. of Wash., B.S.F., 1953. 
1953). 

Burke, R. E., Forester, U.S.F.S., Est 
eada, Ore.; Univ. of Minn., B.S.F 
1952. (Junior 1952 

Gould, N. E., Asst. Ranger, U.S.F.S 
Me Kenzie tridge, Ore.: Ore. State, 
B.S.F., 1951. 

Trafton, G. B., 
bach Corp., Cathlamet 
Wash., B.S.F., 1950. 


Junior 


Junior 1951). 
Forester, Crown Zeller 
, Wash.: Univ. of 
Junior 1953 
Affiliate Grade 
Strach : = Forest a Bureau 
Megmt., Salem, Ore.; Univ. of Poznar 
Poland, M.S., (Mgmt. & Silviculture 
1935 
Gulf States Section 
Junior Grade 
Robinson. D. W., Asst. Dist 
The Champion Paper & 
Kirbyville, Texas; Okla. A 
Forestry), 1952; N. C 
1956 Affiliate 1954 
Vember Grade 
Smith, A 4., Consulting Forester, Croch 
ett. Texas: Colo. A & M, B.S.F., 1940 
Junior 1955). 


Affiliate Gra 
Walsh, J. B., Dist. Supt., Internation 
Paper Co., Bastrop, La 
Inland Empire Section 
Student Grad 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
Christiansen, N. B 


New England Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINF 
Brink, D. T. Smith, M. I 
Crockett, R. V. Tonnesen, J. | 
Kutz, C. F. Welch, J. A 


Lane, J. M. 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
Cobleigh, H. N 
Lawson, D. L 


Barker, G. R. 
Blumenstock, M. W. 


Uember Grade 
Bond, R. S., 


1951: Yale, M.F., 1952 (Junior 1951 


Gould, W. P., Asst. Prof., Univ. of 


Rhode Island, Kingston, R. I.; Univ 
of Mass., B.S.F., 1950; Yale, M.F. 
1951. (Junior 1951 


Affiliate Grade 


Brown, J. H., Research Asst., Univ 
Rhode Island, 
of Conn., B.S., 


Kingston, R. I.; U 
Forestry), 1956 


Instructor, Univ. of Mass., 
Amherst, Mass.; Univ. of Mass., B.S.F., 


the NEW 


POULAN F MODEL 


@ Light-weight 
@ Fast-cutting 


@ Precision-built 


IT’S YOUR BEST DOLLAR VALUE 
IN A ONE-MAN CHAIN SAW 


PROFITABLE... Cuts 
labor, operating cost and 
downtime 


DURABLE... Precision- 
machined from tough mate- 
rials for minimum wear 


VERSATILE . . . Straight or 
plunge-bow blades for all 
cutting requirements 





CHAIN SAWS 


QUALITY 
SAW / 


SOUTH’S LARGEST 
CHAIN SAW 
MANUFACTURER 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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ge ™ New York Section Galea, J. Stevens, M. E. 
FOREST SEEDS Stadan? Geadi Gibson, R. L. Sundstrom, C. 
of CALIFORNIA VERSITY OF New York Hoffman, H. W. Wakefield, S. 

Since 1952 oe . 2 " ee Hollowell, A. J. Wambach, R. F 

R. S. ADAMS A. P. BAAL Bs ne Te S a Te 

P.O. BOX 561 Member Grade Ozark Section 

DAVIS —————————- CALIFORNIA Sayless, B. J., Fores N. Y. State Cons. 

t., Warsaw, N “Y.: State Univ. of 
B.S.F., 1950. (Junior 1951 





Student Grade 
or MISSOURI 
Allen, J. G. LaVal, R. } 


(Allman, A. , Lohmeyer, 





{ffiiliate Grade 





Trainee, Blue Grass Berkholz. . € Luebehow, 


Tree Nursery for Sale aman Ge Me a a aro | 
By Owners ate Uni N. Y., B.S. (Retail Bunch, S. R. Maynard, A. | 


. A if Constructi 952 ADDS, « N 4 
Large, old, well-established wholesale . , nstruction), 1952. al ” = - es 
mail order forest tree nursery with ex- Cochran, ! nstott, 


. . . I é iz Collett -resle J. 
cellent reputation doing nation-wide Northern California Section bo - 9 Ve 


. . « 7 Cottingham RAY, « 
business, specializing in Christmas tree Student Grade seine ae Ra , J. ; 
Crisan, J. Rivas, A. } 


planting stock and ornamental lining NIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


~ (ys Ss - Ss aug ‘a 
out materi il [wo modern homes (one ransner, ° : eaba igh, ‘ 


small). office. a number of other build- “ee san “o eas Oswald, D D. FICIRAN, < _C. pty tlergre 
ings, including modern cold _ storage. wi adda “ag Rodick, L. S. Heflin, di. Smith, T. 
Best new construction. Abundance pure ison, D. L. Smith, C. O. Hilgemann, Soehlig, L. 
water. Irrigation, equipment, shading Northern Rocky Mountain Section 10 ai D — 
naterial. Inventory of 7 to 8 million ea Kee ordar » th. : ird, « ‘ 
seedlings and transplants. Annual sales Student Grad Jourden, ‘ Zeugin, R. F. 
over $100,000. Can be increased to 
$200,000. Beautiful location near Anderson, R. A. Johnates. D. T : eae 
churches and schools, college town in Barney. R. J. Tene <i Junior Grade 
western Pennsylvania. Exceptional in- Deatsars 5 €. pg 7 wl Hornkohl, L. W., Forester, U.S.F\S., 
vestment opportunity for one or two Bloedel, E. E. i 0. M : Rolla, Mo. Reinstatement 
younger men. Reason for selling poor Gatti © ¥ Muteh R wW Stainton, W. G., Asst. Dist. Forester, 
health. Only financially responsible Dale. R. T. Ni, ae D W “wee national Paper Co., Malvern, Ark.; 
persons considered. Dyson, P. J. Pennington, A. M. Univ. of Fla., B.S.F., 1949. 
Mis Building. Washington 6, B.C | © Embry, R. 8. Rundle, RJ. going 
‘ cr, « : vunadie, od. 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY , E 














Twenty-Sixth 


PANAMA eau TANDEM 
Ansirerr guts tree planting §; om ANTER 


Soe | and eats 


Pump and Engine 


Slip-on Units Complete as Exact, positive spacing 
Pump, Engine, Tank, a \ with exclusive timing 
Completing Materials, Vi w heel 
All on Steel Skids . ig whee 

Correct planting depth 

on any terrain with spe- 


Compensating By-passes 
High Pressure Hose : = a F ¥ = , cial contour lever 
Pistol Grip Cut-offs gm a , Exclusive, scalloped 


Combination nozzles coulter wheel for fast, 

Vacuum Lift Systems easy cutting of sod, etc. 

Automatic Float Valves Twin-seat design cuts 
a planting time in half 


Tree Marking Guns 
Pressure Type The most rugged, versatile tree planter ever built, the Forest View 
Pyramid Drip Torches Tandem Planter assures fast, low-cost planting of seedlings, lining 
With Preheating Burner out stock, potted material or other small plants. Easy to operate 
lever control permits instant adjustment to even the most rugged 
Flame Guns terrain. The newly designed, patented trencher shoe speeds plant- 
Angle Gauges ing of potted material and liners without damage. Precision align 
For Estimating ment of stripper bar prevents clogging by weeds and undergrowth. 
Basal Area Commercial steel construction throughout—ball-bearing mounted 
heeling wheels. Mechanized planting eliminates human error—in 
Write For Free Catalog sures better survival. 


PANAMA PUMP co. Dealer Franchises Being 


Made Available on a Na- 
i] 


0.0 ten 609 scast i" “= |FORESTVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERY 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi discount plan. 
Dept. JF Cermania, Penna. 





Write today for literature and prices—FREI 


























a» ‘ ee pit Se ae i <a a 
Dr. Stanley Gessel, Associate Professor in forest soils, University of Washington College of Forestry and Dr. Eugene Steinbrenner, 
(right), forest soil research specialist, Weyerhoeuser Timber Company. Above, they examine compacted soil to establish 
t 


ts ability grow new tree crops. Both ore engaged in soils research programs intended to improve timberland productivity 


improving the productivity of forestlands by soil research... 


Through forestry research, private owners People in the business of growing timber as a crop depend on the ability 
of tree farms work to improve future tree of trees to reproduce themselves and on the productive capacity of forest 
crops...and to assure an endless supply of _ soil. One of this company’s long-range objectives is to both perpetuate 
wood for lumber and other forest products. and improve the tree-growing power of its forestlands through knowledge 
gained by a continuous program of soil research. 

Here in the Pacific Northwest, our forest soil research specialists are 
acquiring basic information on growth requirements of individual tree 
species and relating it to the ability of different soil types to provide 
proper moisture, nutrition and aeration. Such knowledge can guide future 
reforestation practices on company lands by indicating tree species best 





suited for each site and soil condition. At our forestry research center. 
soils work is being correlated with other research activities...such as 
seedling establishment and growth, forest genetics and the improvement 
of timber stands. The end result should be better trees for tomorrow. 
Organized research is one of many forest management practices used 
by tree farmers to keep their timberlands productive. Write us, Box A, 
Tacoma, Wash.. for an informative free booklet, Promise of the Trees. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Gompany , 





Simpler — More Accurate 


Recommended by foresters for cruis- 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. 
Direct course readings. Write for 

free literature and insiructions. 


SILVA, INC., Dept. J, LaPorte, ind. a. ““ sane 








TREES & SHRUBS 


Raise your own trees and shrubs from SEEDS. 
Beautiful Evergreens, lovely trees and shrubs 
for shade, windbreak, snow fence, erosion con- 
trol, ornament, etc. For FREE planting guide 
and price list write 


WOODLOT SEED CO., Norway 44, Mich. 














Infringers and 
imitators warned. 


3 Patents. Best 
material. Sold by 
the thousands. 


Best 
_ Chrome 
=F\ Steel— 
Strong, 
Durable 


THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES H. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 


Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 











Rootspred 


Tree Planters 


Standard: Heavy duty planter 
for tractors with hydraulic lift. 
| sable on 

1 


tractors iso oon the 


20 h.p. and up wheel 
smaller 
crawlers. Makes these sites plant- 
ible: heavy sod, stony soils, steep 


hillsides, brushy sites 


Equipped 


with 20” coulter 


M-55: A low cost planter for the 
easier sites where no hillside ad 
justment is necessary At $245 


} 


this is ideal for the small Christ- 


mas tree grower. Wearing parts 


same as the “Standard.” 


Literature sent on request. 
Write ROOTSPRED TREE 
PLANTER at ST. PETERS. 
BURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 














ern Forest Expt. Sta., Harrison, Ark.; 
Duke, M.F., 1951 Junior 1951 
MeElroy, J. W., Dist. Forest 
U.S.F.S., 
B.S.F., 1949. (Junior 1953). 
Palo, F. B., Forester, Bureau of Land 
Mgmt., Russellville, Ark.; Univ. of 
Mo., B.S.F., 1952. (Junior 1952). 
J W., Asst. Dist. 


Swilley, 
Crossett Lbr. Co., Hamburg, Ark.; 


Univ. of Ga., B.S.F., 1952; Yale, M.F., 


1953. (Junior 1952). 
Timko, P \., Dist. 


B.S.F., 1949. (Junior 1953). 


Puget Sound Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF W 
Kringle, P. R. Pomeroy, W. L. 
Lueeci, F. J. Welsh, J. L. 
MeCullough, T. O. Woodman, J. N. 


ASHINGTON 


Northman, R. W. 
Vember Grade 
Bohlin, E. W., Supv. Park Ranger, Natl 
Park Service, Clearwater, Wash.; Univ 
of Wash., B.S.F., 1949. (Junior 1953 


Diekhaus, R. V., Asst. Logging Engineer, 


Puget Sound Pulp & Thr. Co., Belling 


ham, Wash.; Mich. State, B.S.F., 1950; 


M.S., 1951 Junior 1951 

Dimock, E. J., Forester, U.S.F.S., 
pia, Wash.; Yale Univ., B.S.F., 1950; 
M.F., 1951. (Junior 1951). 

Gockerell, FE. C., Forest Mgmt 
State of Wash., Port Angeles, Wash.; 
Univ. of Wash., B.S.F., 1951. 
1951) 

Grayum, G. H., Chief 
Tacoma Newsprint Co., 
Wash.;: Univ. of Wash., 
(Junior 1951 


Heath, E. If.. Asst 


Forester, West 


B.S.F., 1951 


Univ. of Wash., B.S.F., 1951 Junior 
1951 

Associate Prof... Univ 

ver. Canada; Yale, M.F 


ré Contro 


Wash 


Southeastern Section 
lent Grade 
vic INS 

Hazen, W. E. 
Hendrix, A. D 
M rmson, R \ 
Neiswender, H. W 
Newby, P. W. 
Nichols, N. G 
Pomeroy, J E. 
Ricketts, J. G 
Windham, E. 


Helms, J. \. 
'NIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
Whitacre, L. D 


Haislett, B. M. 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


Bethea, G. E. 
Biddick, D. D. 

Boyett, J. Lanier, J. R. 
Craford, S. W. Lee, T. 8. 
Edwards, O. C. Little, J. W. 
Eller, F. Movers, W. H. 


Kantziper, A. L. 
Knowles, P. C. 
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Ranger, 
Danville, Ark.; Towa State, 


TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


We have grown Pine, Spruce and other 
conifers for 50 years. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
BOX 378, KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Forester, 





Forest Ranger, 
U.S.F.S., Heetor, Ark.; Iowa State, 


HAZARD NURSERY SEEDER 


This machine, adapted to large scale nursery 
planting has been used successfully in South- 
ern State and Forest Service Nurseries for many 
years. Now manufactured on order. Delivery 
within a few weeks’ time. For additional in- 
formation address: 
James O. Hazard, M.F., 4407 Hunt Place, 
Nashville 12, Tenn 








Olym- 


Forester, 


Junior 


NEW REGULATION 
FIELD CLOTHES 


U. S. FOREST SERVICE PERSONNEL 
Complete Price List on Request 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 
UNIFORMS FOR OVER 75 YEARS 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 








Steilacoom, 


Resident Forester, 
Pvsht Tree Farm, Port Angeles, Wash. ; 





TRIM IN SAFETY 
BARTLETT EQUIPMENT 
pe 


Safety Belt and Strap of best webbing 

and harness leather obtainable. ‘'D 

rings, snaps and adapters of nickel steel 

drop forged. 

Belt $12.25 — Strap 
Delivered in U.S.A. 


$10.60 


Saw Sheaths protect the worker and the 
saw. Made of 8 oz. oak tanned leather. 
Also available in sole leather. 

$4.20 to $8.55 

Delivered in U.S.A. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


Write for Catalog 
showing complete line. 
Dept. 15 
3003 E. Grand Bivd. Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Fendig, J. G. 

Freeman, H. D 
Fulcher, B. R. 
Gibsoa, 8S. G. 

Hariison, D. L 
Hefner, J. E. 

Holt, J. A. 


Neal, H. L. 
Palmer, A. N. 
Parker, W. H. 
Riley, H. P. 
Seymour, M. B. 
Sims, D. H. 
Striplin, N. D. 
James, J. Swindell, H. A. 
Jones, G. Tillman, S. L. 
Jones, R We leh, W. E. 


Junio Grade 

Davis, L 

Branch, 
10 

N.G..F ‘orester, F! 


Forester, U 


Mich., 


Univ. of 


B.S.F., 
Pierce, C - 
Bellamy, la.; Uni f Fia., 


1079 
1953 


Ranger, U 


State, B.S.F., 


Dist 
f Mont 
1951 


Dist 


Stat 


Southwestern Section 


(Grade 


. Overgaard, Ariz., 


Reinstatement 
(,rade 
ky Mtn 
mer 


1950 


Upper-Mississippi Valley Section 


S lent Grade 


MINNESOTA 


D. H 


Reidel, C. H. 
Vember 
Beckwith, 0 ( 
States ‘orest Expt 
Minn. ; tate Univ. of N. Y., 
1951 Junior 1953 
Holt, B. P., Forest 
Affairs, Bemidji, 
M.F., 1951 


Grade 
Lake 
Paul, 
B.S.F., 


Entomologist, 
Sta., St. 


er, Bureau of Indian 
Minn.; Colo. A & M, 
Junior 195 


Washington 


Junior Grade 


Barker, J. M., 1104 N. Pitt St., 
dria, Va.; N. C. State, B.S.F., 


Section 


Alexan 
1954 


S_.F.S., Dry 
B.S.F., 


Service, La and, F : Univ f Fla., 


Allison Lbr. Co., 


BS.F., 


S.F.S.. 


Rang: r. 


Ranger, 


Iowa State. 


Wisconsin-Michigan Section 
Student Grade 
MICHIGAN STATE 
Bey, C. F. Switzer, H. D. 
Hudspith, J. E. Willits, J. M. 
Paulus, R. D. 
UNIVERSITY OF 


UNIVERSITY 


MICHIGAN 
Van Sickle, C. ¢ 

Tineoff, T. F. 

Grad 


Supv., ¢ 


Junior 


rton, R. J., ‘osolidated Wa 


t Power & Paper Co 
Wis. Reinstatement 
Jipson, A. W., Work 


Rhineland r, 


Unit Cons., Soil 


Cons. Service, Eau Claire, Wis.; 
of Minn., B.S.F., 1941. 
VUember Grade 
Basel, C. O. E., 
Alpe na, Mich.; 


Univ. 


Forester, Abitibi Corp., 
Mich. State, B.S.F., 
1950; M.S., 1951. (Junior 1951). 

Densmore, J., State Soil Cons., U. S. Soil 
Cons. Service, Madison, Wis.;: Univ. of 
Minn., B.S.F., 1935; Yale, M.F., 1938. 
Reinstatement. 

Honorary Me mbe if 
DD. Y., president, Chun Chi College, 
r Kong; St. John’s Univ. (Shang 
, B.A., 1910; Univ. of Mass., B.Sce., 
Yale Univ., M.F., 1914; Peking 
L.L.D., 1920. 





calculator 


and maintenance. 


other up to date calculator. 


315 PHARR ROAD, N.E., 





BEN MEADOWS 


Your everready Calculating Companion 


Multiplies — Divides — Adds — Subtracts 


Here is a calculating machine small and light enough to carry in your 
pocket and yet having the accuracy and performance of a standard desk 
a high precision instrument of finest workmanship, rust and 
tropic proof and sturdy enough to take a great deal of rough handling. 


“CURTA® Calculators are fast. easy to operate 


Ideal for all forestry activities since they are equally reliable for field 


and office use. And “CURTA” is offered at a far lower price than any 


Write immediately for price and details 


“BEN MEAD 


FORESTRY TOOLS and 
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SPECIAL 


require little servicing 


OWS 


EQUIPMENT 


ATLANTA 5, GEORGIA 
Telephone: CEdar 3-2601 











Forestry News 


) persuade scientists and those sup- 
of the 
stepped up investigations in fire pre- 


Fire Control Research Conference  t: 
Held in Washington, D. C. porting 


A two 


research need for 


day conference on the ecor- 
held 
Washington, 
the Divi 


Industrial 


vention and extinguishment. 


relation ot arel was 


States Receive $28 Million 
from National Forest Receipts 


hy 
and 
onal Research £98 035,256.40 were 
to the 40 
containing national 


Checks totaling 
N ovel 


rritories 


was arrange d 
Fire 
equest ot the 
\dministration. 


nvited 


ailed in ber states 
nd 2 te 
orest lands as their share of receipts 
| according to the 


Agriculture. 


Research 
established 
I ( de ! il 

\ ppre 


mints 


rerests, 


se 


parti vartn ot 


ent 
25 percent of 
collected the For 
est from national be 
tween July 1, 1955 and June 30, 1956. 
This amount is the largest ever sent 
ates 15 percent in- 
$19,381,154.57 
reflects the 
ber sales, grazing per- 
land from 
fiseal vear 1956. 
the the 


These el} 


t} 


represent 
it’ total money 
Service 


by 
torests 


speakers 


the California and 
Experiment Sta ( he 
sent status It 
and Arthur A. ym tin 
Forest other 
the torests 


onterence was 


IS a 
sent a 
record 


hie pore 


re- 


Service, uses na- 
t onal 


According 


in 


to 


sessions 


law money 


to the states must be used for 


the benefit of public roads and schools 
the the 


torests 


sent 


within counties in which na 


tional are located. 
Chermes Threat Analyzed by 
Northwest Action Group 


Meeting in Portland 


SU foresters 


Octobe r 29, 
forest entomol 
Washington re 


of the 


some and 


ogists of Oregon and 
elected EF. L. 
Northwest Forest Con 

mittee, the that 
guides Pacific Northwest protective ac 
tion Norman F. 
Bjorklund was re-elected secretary and 
(>), ¢ 


chairman 
(ction 


group 


Kolbe 
Pest 


all-inclusive 
against t mber pests. 
ornelius named to a newly 


The 


changed 


Rov ce 
created 


& roup’s ame Was 


post of vice chairman. 
ordered 
to 
A full day’s diseussion brought 
favorable 


st 


from “Couneil.” 
out 


with 
but 


a generally situation 


most fore insects, 


and 


Chermes pa 


regard 
infestation of 


aphid) 


serious rrowme 


(balsam woolly 





You can climb 
the tallest tree 
with a 


~ 


cone picking 
ladder 


NOW . . new CUSHION BASE 


absorbs road shocks & vibration, 
reduces wear, 


increases life of 
FORESTER 
SEAL TITE 
DRIP-TORCH 


Proved superior in over 
9 years field service 


By 


this strong 


simply 
together and 
tree 
ized 


with an 
chain 
tallest tree 
Sectio ot 
lng are 


base of one 


rht 
attaching 


joining 


lig 


idjustabl 


vou can 


iluminum alloy tub 
10) teet 
section fits easily into 


in 


sections 


durable ladde 


imb 


length 


Closed position 


| " J 
f / 


New 8ase 
U. S. Patent No 
2376976 


ol 


the 
eaivan 
the 


to 


and 


Approved for use by 
U.S. Forest Service 


NO Flash-back 
NO Fuel slopping 
NO air-pump 


the below by means of 


a firm slot connection 


section 


We have delivered ladders 100 
ft. long in the U. S. Light, safe, 
a section weighs 


this Swedish made 


easy to Carry 


only 10 Ibs.) 
implement finds wide use in the 
forestry services 


Write for further information and prices today. 
SANDVIK STEEL, INC. 


SAW & TOOL DIVISION 
1702 NEVINS ROAD, FAIR LAWN, N. J. 











NO pre-heating 
NO pressure build-up 
NO explosive vapors 
Instant operation 


SAFE — EFFICIENT 
RELIABLE — ECONOMICAL 
Burns Diesel Fuel or Stove Oil 


Write for folder & price list 
WESTERN 

FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 

69 Main St., San Francisco 5 
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Fovcstuy 
Suppliew- 
Bes — 


Hi, NEIGHBOR! 


Net No matter how far away you may 
COME LE I E live, we feel close to you. For your 
pleasure and faster forestry prog- 


ONE-STOP NE csc ant dae aon ae 
SERVICE : 


JAMES W. CRAIG 
President and 
General Manager 























CHAPS—like the cowboys! Made of heavy duck, 
INTELLIGENT they protect your trousers (and legs) as you forge thru 
the briars, etc. Short, medium or long, say which you 

pep want. Item X-99. Per Pair $4.49 postpaid. 


NEEDS CARRY-ALL-BAG—built-in space for everything 
a forester needs in the woods tally board, tally 
meter, compass, clinometer, increment borer, bark 
gauge, pencils, snake bite kit, lunch. Heavy duck. 





Readily converts to hunting or fishing bag. Adjustable 


A shoulder strap. Flap cover. Item Y-266. Each $4.95 
S ME DAY postpaid. 

SHIPPING TREE PLANTING BAG—heavy duck, 15 inches 

SERVICE deep, 9 inches in diameter. Waist strap and leg strap. 

Will hold 1,000 seedlings. Really saves time (AND 

MONEY) by eliminating waste motion. Field tested. 


Hundreds in use. Order now! Item TPB-14. Each 
$4.75. Quotations on quantity lots. 





JOIN THE 
THOUSANDS 


PHONE, WIRE OR WRITE 
— P.O. BOX 8305 aman STATION 
ON US a om 


TELEPHONE 4-3565 





JACKSON 4, MISSISSIPPI 





stands of the Mt. St. 
Helens country in southwestern Wash- 


in silver fir 


ington and in white fir stands else- 

where in western Washington and Ore 

von. Some 500,000 acres are infested, 
Was reported 

R.L 

entomologist, 

wi first 


Oregon’s 


Furniss, forest experiment sta 
reported the insect 
grand fir in 
Valley in 1930 
outbreak had oceurred in 
until The 
relatively 


S seene. 


discovered on 
Willamette 
but no lara 
now insect is 
he a recent al 
nended stepped 
Inventory ot 


killed 


t pro 


timber, survevs, 


otion for the species 


steps to hasten control an 
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G. B. Amidon Promotion 
Announced 


Appointment of G. B. Amidon to 


rector of woodlands was announced 

November by Clarence Larson, vice 
dent in charge of 
Minnesota ana 


pany. 


operations for 


Ontario Paper 
‘ormerly director ot 
Mr. Amidon 


with 20 


rorest manage 
to his 
experience in 


and 


moves new 
vears’ 
st n anagement wood 


it fields. 


nanagement responsibilities, as 


pro 
Besides company wide 
woodlands, he will adminis 
mpany’s timber purchasing 
programs plus wood 
Minnesota. 
Amidon joined “Mando” 
forest management eoming 


Forest Ser Lee Lake 


Experiment Station at 


production activ 
fies in 
1944 as 
officer, 
Pro the | s. 
Forest 
St. Paul. 


States 
Ile became director of for 
est management in 1952. 
He is an alumni of the U 
Tt Minn yta’s 


niversity 


School of Forestry, 


\ MIDON 


9 ‘ er in 1956 with a B.S. 
He is a mer 
stitute ofl 


degree. 
the Canadian In 
and 


nher ot 
Forestry, secretary 
chairman of the 
Valley 
re sic 


As 


Upper Mississippi 
the SAF and 


> 
i 


Section of yice 


nt of the American ilpwood 
socication., 
Amidon is 
Minnesota 
University of 
Advisory 


also a member of the 
Research Council and the 
Minnesota Institute ot 
Agriculture Couneil 
Long-Bell Merges with 
International Paper 


merger ot phe 


the i 
umber Co. and Long-Bell 
International P: 
November 
Citv, Mo., 
Long-Bell 
companies and John H. Hinman, chair 
an of the International Pa 
per Co., New 

The Long 


ajor U1 


( ompl tion of 
sell L 


Lumber ¢ orp 


Long 
into 
announced I! 
by J. D. Leland, 


{ 


ror? erly 


per Co. was 
Kansas 
president of both 
hoard of 

York. 
Bell org 


ited States producer and 


anization has been 





Brown imitation leather 


corners—lined. 


Order today 





Binders For Journal of Forestry 


Holds 12 issues of Journal a 


stiff board 


Title Journal of Forestry stamped in 
gold foil on front cover and backbone. 


Price $2, postpaid. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
Mills Building, Washington 6. D. C. 


20 


te 


square 


NOTE: 


lings. 








MILLION 


‘e2 =—3 


Roots and Sturdy 
Tops of Musser 
Seedlings compared 
with ordinary seed- 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


merchandiser of lumber and plywood 


for many years. Its properties—wood- 
lands, 


principally in 


and plywood plants, 
the Pacific Northwest, 


and retail building material stores and 


sawmills 


jobbine houses in a number of states 

are all the The 
Long-Bell operations will be continued 
as the Long-Bell 
t Paper Company. 


tional 
C. R. Binger Named to 
New Position 


included in merger. 


Division of Interna- 


Binger to the 


manager 


Appointment of C. R. 
of assistant general 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper 
National Pole and Treating Divi 
has been announced. 
Binger previously headed the forest 
anagement department of “Mando’s” 
subsidiary, the Ontario- 
Minnesota Pulp and Paper Co., Ltd. 
lle 


1948 


( anadian 


in 1946 and in 
assistant to the director 
In 1952, he be- 


came forest management officer for the 


joined the company 
became 
of forest management. 
Canadian operations, stationed at Fort 
Frances, Ont. 

for 
Minne- 
School of Mas 
ter’s from Yale University. During 
World War IT he served with the U. S. 
Navy 
commander in the | 
He is a 
tute ol 
’ulp and Paper Association. 
Bruno Ke 


holds a B.S. degree in 


the 


Pinger 


estry from University of 


sofas 


Forestry and a 


lieutenant 
’. S. Naval Reserve. 


the Canadian 


and is presently a 


member of In- 
< Forestry, and the Canadian 
I 
Seppala has been named 
to succeed Bin; 


er as forest manage 
ent officer for the company’s Cana 


dian operations. 


Directors of NLMA Hold Annual 
Meeting, Elect W. M. 
Leuthold President 


At their annual meeting 
Washington, D. C., 


committeemen of the 


November 
7-10 in directors 
National 


Association 


and 


Manufacturers 


TREES @ Year! 


Seedlings for Christmas Tree and 
Forest Tree plantings. Transplants 
for Conservationists, Timber Oper- 
ators and Farmers. All from selected 
seed with good heredity characteris- 
tics. Our tremendous volume means 
wide selection at a price saving to 
you. For example:— 


Lumber 


NORWAY SPRUCE-—Fast growing 
t $35.00 


Heavy 


Write for Free Catalog 


Ask fe 
ree Growers’ Guide 


with wholesale 
Free Christmas 


lanting list 


Box 26-A 
INDIANA, PA. 
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elected Walter M. 


chairman of 


Leuthold, board 
Park Pine Indus- 
tries, Inc., Deer Park, Wash., presi- 
dent of the association. 


Deer 


Major emphasis of the 1957 meet- 
ing was on research and sales promo- 
tion-merchandising methods. 

A highlight of the four-day session 
was the formal opening of a new wood 
pilot plant by the 
Engineering Co., NLMA’s_ research 
affiliate. The plant is the first of its 
kind in the U. S. and is the latest addi 
tion to the company’s modern research 
Washington, D. C. 

The directors authorized a study to 


particles Timber 


laboratory in 


develop recommendations on the prac- 
ticability of 
advertising program. In addition they 


national merehandising 
authorized a survey of the trends in 


lumber demands, particularly in home 
building. 

The association’s publication Forest 
Products Researel 


b bliography ol 


Guide, a world-wide 


technical information 


developed over several years, will be 


discontinued in favor of a Researcl 


Inventory, a year-to-year report on 


research being conducted in the U. S. 
The NLMA 


Forest Products Research Society in a 


program designed 


will cooperate with the 


to encourage more 


high school students to train for tech- 
nical positions in lumber and wood 
The 
approved new research pending avail- 
ability of funds. 


products industries. group also 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Awards Forestry Fellowship 

The Kimberly-Clark 
Foundation Fellowship has 
awarded to Gordon J. Kimble of Min- 
Minn., a graduate student 
of the University of Minnesota School 
of Forestry. 


Corporation 


been 
neapolis, 
Kimble will conduct research studies 


into the 
pulpwood 


ecological relationships of 
and into the 


brush species which prevent their es- 


young trees 
tablishment and restrict their growth. 

Field work for the project will be 
in northeastern Minnesota 
Henry L. 


under the 


guidance of Hansen, pro 


silviculture for the School 


tessor ot 

of Forestry. 

Glatfelter Company 

Presents Scholarships 
LD). E. Hess, 

Glatfelter Pulp Wood Co. of 


announced the 


general wanager of The 
Spring 
Grove, Pa., has win 


company’s Penn State 


ners of the 
Forestry School scholarships. 


79 


$500 scholarships 


Robert E. 


Winners of the 
are Jeff F. Clarke 
Slagle. 


The awards were based on the stu- 


and 


dent’s need, scholarship, activities, and 


interest in the forestry protession. 
awarded to an outstanding 
junior student to be 


used during their junior and senior 


They are 
sophomore or 
years of study in the courses of for 
estry. 

This is the 
that the 


scholarships available. 


third 
company has 


eonsecutive vear 


made these 


Homelite Awards 
North Carolina Scholarships 


Homelite 
valued at $250 each, have been award- 
ed to John H. DeCoste and 
©. Hilbourn, Jr.. students in the 
School of Forestry at North 
College, Ra 


Presentation of the awards, giver 


Forestry Scholarships, 


Theodore 


Carolina 
State leigh 


on the basis of outstanding academi 
achievements, ade at the annual 
Rolleo of the college’s School of For 
estry at Hill Forest, 
October 20. The awards 


Dirk Slikker of 


local manager of the Homelite Corpo- 


was I 
near Durham, 
were pre 
sented by Raleigh, 


ration. 








FIRST 

STEP IN 
THE MAKING 
OF A 
FORESTER... 


It’s a long road from this first spark of interest 
to the final turning out of a graduate forester. But 
it’s a road, foresters will tell you, that provides a 
satisfying, rewarding career in an important field. 

As part of its woodlands program, and to help 
insure continued good forestry in 
Union Bag-Camp each year awards three college 
scholarships in forestry and two graduate forestry 
fellowships. The scholarships are to the University 
of Georgia Forestry School and are open, on a 
competitive basis, to Georgia high school grad- 


the future, 


fin? 
woe 


uates. One of the fellowships is to Yale, the other 
to Duke; both are open to graduate foresters. 

You can get all details on these college grants 
by writing Woodlands Division, Union Bag-Camp 
Paper Corp., P. O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga. 


UNION BAG- 
CAMP PAPER 


CORPORATION 
WoOoDLANDs DIVISION, SAVANNAH, GA. 
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Buchanan New Assistant Chief 
of Forest Disease Research Office 


Buel 


assistant 


Thomas 8. anan has been ap- 
Division of 
W ashington 
S. Forest Service. 
Marvin E. 
transferred to the 
Forest Experiment Sta- 
Darby, Pa., as chief, 
Forest Disease h. 
1951 
research for the International 


Adi 


tural development program in Liberia 


notes chief, 
Forest 
office of the U. 

Dr. Buehanan 


Fowler 


Disease Research, 

replaces 
who has 
Northeastern 
tion at Upper 
Division of Researe 


Sines Buchanan has been di- 
rector ot 
ition inistration’s agricul- 


where a modern agricultural experi- 
ment was developed and operated. 

\ native of Washington state, Dr. 
Buchanan has done research on white 
pine blister rust, decays of windthrown 
timber, and on the littleleaf disease of 1 Idaho in 
shortleaf 1947 he 
pointed associate professor of forest 
the University of Idaho, 
School of Forestry. he ot 


Dr. Buchanan 


pine. In was ap in forestry 


pathology at 
Xi 


received his B.S. de- one 


gree in forestry from the University fiscal agent. 


DAN 


biennium 


trom 
California in 1937, and his Ph.D. from 
Yale University in 1943. He is a mem- 
Sigma 


as 


BULFER 


1935, a Master’s degree 
the 


Pi 


national 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Bulfer Heads Forest Service 
Recruitment 


Dan E. Bulfer was assigned to 


the 


Washington office of the Forest Service 


head recruitm 


rsonnel, He 2 
that ot 


in December to up 


ot pe 
supervisor of 


tion from 


ent 


oes to his new posi- 


the 


Chippewa National Forest in northern 


He 
the 


Minnesota 


supervisor of 


had previously 
Nicolet and bef 


that served as assistant personnel « 


been 


ore 


ffi- 


cer for the North Central Region fol- 
lowing other assignments in the Mid- 


He is a 1930 f 
the University 
World War II 


west and the West. 
estry graduate of 


Minnesota. During 


‘or 


of 
he 


served three vears with the Air Force, 


much of it in China. 


Handy, Bottcher Move to 
Regional Office at Portland 
Jack E. Handy and Richard 
Bottcher have the staff of 
Forest Service Regional Office at P« 


joined 
University of 
Stone, regio 


ment by J. Herbert 


tor forester. 


secretary- 


and served 


Handy will work in the Division 
planning a 


Operations program 


r. 
the 
rt 


land, Ore., according to an announce 


nal 


ot 
tor 








FOREST SCIENCE 


! Quarterly Journal of Forestry Research 


Forest Science is a quarterly journal of forestry re- 
search published by the Society of American Foresters 
with the cooperation of forest research and educational 
organizations generally. It is designed to bring together 
in a single journal of international circulation papers of 
interest to research workers, teachers, and administrators 
and will supplement, rather than compete with, the Journal 
of Forestry. (First issue March 1955.) Back copies available. 


Subscription price $6—foreign postage 50 cents; 
Canadian 25 cents. 
Subscribe now to Forest SciENCE 
SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 














PROCEEDINGS 
(1956) 
MEMPHIS, TENN. MEETING 
Available about April Ist 


A special volume containing all Division and 
General the So- 
ciety’s Annual Meeting held in Memphis, Tenn., 
October 15-17, 1956. Postpaid $5 per copy. 


ting, will re 


Session papers presented at 


Members who annual mee 
copy 
Send order with check, Society of American Foresters, 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


paid registration fee at 


eive without additional charge 








EXCELLENT 


OPPORTUNITY 


MEN 22 TO 35 YEARS OF AGE 


Forestry Graduates and accepted non graduates will be 
trained on-the-job for well paid positions as FOREMEN 

. groundline inspection and preservative treatment of 
poles Foremen are in 


standing telephone and power 


charge of crews (3 to 5 man each 
average with good future potential 
April 


Over $100.00 weekly 


work from through 
March, 


BRUSH 


for capable men. Inspection 
Foremen operate 


CONTROL with 


November. December through 
their 


latest scientific equipment. 


erews on right-of-way 


territories in the 
Middle West 


Applications now being considered for 


northern sections of the East and the 


Please send resume including draft status to 


UTILITIES DIVISION, 


OSMOSE WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


976 Ellicott St. Buffalo 9, N. Y. 











No. 27 of a series featuring forestry practices, projects and products. 


Ever since early colonial days the econ 
omy of New Hampshire has been based 


largely on its timber resources 


Rural. and 
in many instances urban, prosperity has 
resulted from raw materials derived from 
the forest. Even today, after nearly 300 
years of timber exploitation, forest lands 
constitute the most intensive natural re 
source embracing, as they do, over 84 per 
cent of the state's area 
produced 


Forest products 
with | : : +] 
within its borders are worth 
millions annually and provide steady em 
ployment for thousands of persons. 


Both hard and soft woods of many species 
ind supply over 600 saw 

ising plants. Con 

hire protection. re 

isk; this coupled 


xempting standing timber 
taxation, provide i favorable 


mber land 


field and pasture 

es as well as pulp 

tock and saw tim 

proven profitable. Planting stock 

been supplied by the state nursery at 

since 1911. Production is pres 
greatly expanded, 


\ssistance ia forest management is pro- 
ided by county foresters and a number of 


* 4% 
yr 4/ 


PAPER 


id —Advances 
Ws Vf? forestry on many 
4 coordinated 


onsulting foresters. Currently a 5-year 
program of practical management of 50 
small private tracts is being sponsored by 
the Sears, Roebuck Foundation in coopera 
tion with the Extension Service and many 
other public and private agencies. The So 
ciety for the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests, founded in 1901 has been a leader 
in National as well as state forestry pro 
grams and originally sponsored the tree 
farm movement in New Hampshire. Mor 

recently the Society has been active i 
conservation education for teachers an 


voung people. 


The W hite Mountain 


over 100 state forests and as many more 


National Forest and 


city. town and county forests furnish 


{ 


varied opportunities tor recreation as well 


is demonstrations of forest management. 
Forest research is actively pursued by 


state and federal agencies, centering on ex 


] 


perimental forests and notable advances it 


wood utilization are being made by wood 


using industries 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FORESTRY AND RECREATION 
COMMISSION contribution to this series 


a J 
OeSs not necessaruy consti te endorse 


ment of Southern Glo products. 


fronts 


The SOUTHERN GLO quart package is 
acclaimed by many foresters as the ultimate 
in convenience. No thinning, mixing, pro- 
longed stirring or pouring: just attach the 
can to the Nelson paint gun and you're 
ready to mark!—On the other hand, for- 
esters intent on economy are loyal to 
SOUTHERN GLO paste which, when thinned 
to spray consistency, out-produces 
for gallon, any known competitor. 

All SOUTHERN GLO paints are based on 
the stay-mixed formula #71020, to cut mix- 
ing time, eliminate waste. 


gallon 


We will be glad to recommend the paint 
type most suitable for your marking pro- 
cedure, or to send a copy of our booklet 
"Marking Trees with Paint'"—free, upon re- 
quest. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND CHEMICAL CO. Dept. 2, Sumter, South Carolina—New Orleans, La. 








METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE 


Weather Modification 
instruments 
R. Kirkpatrick 
1805 N.E. 141st Ave. 
Portland 20, Ore. 


Fire Danger Rating... 
Forecasts and Advisories 
j. B. “Ben” Melin 
2806 32nd Ave., S. 
Seattle 44, Wash. 








BAKED ENAMEL 


METAL FORESTRY SIGNS 


for WOODLAND BOUNDARY MARKERS—NO 
TRESPASSING & FIRE WARNING SIGNS— 
LOCATION MARKERS—CRUISER TAGS—ete., 
any size to your specifications WRITE FOR 
QUOTATIONS ON ALL YOUR SIGN NEEDS 
state size and quantity 
A. L. LIND COMPANY 
5036 THOMAS AVENUE SOUTH 

——we= MINNEAPOLIS |0, MINNESOTA — 








COMPLETE INVENTORY 
CRUISING SCALE 
‘“ 
<..- 


Y 


Hypsometer Biltmore Scale 
Rigid When Open 
Flexible 6-foot Steel Tape s3.00 EACH 
Handy Chrome-plated Case 134” Dia. 
CARL W. GETZ, President 
KURFEW, INC. 
Lansdale, Pa. 

















CUT COSTS FO? 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS 





© WASH WINDOWS 
FOUR STORIES HIGH 


REMOVE LIGHT GLOBES 60 ft. up 
e@PRUNE TREES & PICK FRUIT 


additional housing facilities. Bottcher’s 
duties will be with the Recreation Sec- 
tion, Division of Recreation and Lands. 

Handy, a native of Colorado, served 
as staff officer of Wenatchee National 
Forests for the past six years. He is 
a 1937 graduate of Washington State 
College. His work with the Forest 
Service began in 1936. 

Bottcher 
land 


Port- 
National Forest 
He be- 


Forest Service 


was transferred to 
Mt. Hood 
he was superintendent. 


trom 
where 
ran working with the 
in 1927. In 1934 he graduated from 
Oregon State College with a B.S. de- 


gree in Torestry. 


Oregon Research Center 
Position Filled 


William E. Hallin, U. S. Forest 


Service project leader in charge of 
management research in north- 
selected 


south- 


forest 


eastern has been 
to head 


western Oregon. 


California, 
research activities in 
1957, he will be- 
the Siskivou-Cascade 
Research Center at Roseburg, Ore., a 
Pacific Northwest 
Lloyd Haves, 
charge of forest 
the Rocky 
and Range Experi 


Effective early in 
eome leader ot 
branch of the Sta 


He 


recently 


tion. sueeeeds G. 
placed in 
management research at 
Mountain Forest 
ment Station. 
Exeept for service in World War IT 
as an air force photo intelligence offi 


cer, Tallin has heen employed 
tinuously by the California Forest and 


Range 


¢on 


Experiment Station since 1952. 
He began working for the Forest Serv 
1930, joined the staff 
National Forest in 


when he 
Deschutes 
central Oregon. 
Hallin earned the B.S. degree from 
the Minnesota in 1929 
and the from Yale 


University member of 


ce 1n 


of the 


University of 
Master’s 
1930. 


derree 
in He is a 
Pi. 


Xi Sigma 





Allied 
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FIGHT 


INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 


JANUARY 


THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


<> With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 

Texas Forestry Association 
Elects New Officers 

New 


Association were elected at the organ 


are properly planted for maximum 
survival in any soil because they have 


officers of the Texas Forestry 


been given the right start. 
Three distinct models available to 


ization’s 42nd annual meeting October sa : 
cover all soil conditions and terrain. 


19. They are: R. M. 
Jasper, president; Clyde Thompson of * 
Diboll, president; Marvin For details, write: 


\ngle of Nacogdoches, ‘second viee THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 
yresident. 4. I. agoner ol j cn 
: INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 


is executive secretary. 
The association adopted a resolution By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 


Townsend of 


first vice 











Qade Bad2e073 Boep.- 


Send for Free Catalog 
DEPT. J] . 300 S. Los Angeles St., L.A. 13, MA 6-9397 
in favor of a statewide stock law “for 
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the safety of life and 
well as reducing the extensive loss re- 


property, as 
sulting from incendiary fires.” 


B. A. Ryan Heads Louisiana 
Forestry Association 


The election of B. A. Ryan, Spring- 
hill, La., as president of the Louisiana 
Forestry Association was recently an- 
nounced following the  association’s 
ninth annual meeting. Ryan is division 
forester for International Paper Co. 

W. E. Dietrich, W. E. Parks, and 
W. M. Palmer were named vice presi- 
dents, and Q. T. Hardtner treasurer. 
Mississippi Association Elects 
Officers 

Richard C. Allen, chief forester with 
A. DeWeese Lumber Company of 
Philadelphia, Miss., has elected 
president of the Mississippi Forestry 


heen 


Association and began his duties in 
that capacity on November 1. 

During the past year he served the 
association as vice president in charge 
of operations and had previously acted 
as chairman of the committee on tree 
farms. 

Other officers elected for the coming 


vear are Vice President James R. 


RicHarp C. ALLEN 


Clark, D. L. Fair, W. W. May, and 
Secretary-Treasurer R. T. Perry. 


R. L. Edwards Dies 


Ralph Lanier Edwards, 52, 
nent Morgantown, N. C. furniture in- 
dustry executive, died on October 31. 


promi 


Mr. Edwards had long been active 





3 FORESTER’S WORKHORSES 


HALE Portable 


U. S. Gallons Disch. Press. 
Per Minute Lbs. Per Sq. In. 


x 60 90 
FZZ 100 70 
50 60 

FZ 300 10 
15 200 

HPZF 5 100 


*FZZ now has NEW — © Ball-Type Dis- 
charge Valve * Mechanical Seal ¢ Improved 
Priming 


Pumping 
Units 


These 3 Centrifugal pumping “Work- 
horses” provide a remarkable range of 
volumes and pressures for efficiently 
fighting a wide variety of fires. All three 
units are conveniently portable by two 
men; can be easily mounted or carried 
on any type of apparatus or truck for 
fighting fires while in motion from 
booster tank; often used to pump from 


Below—HPZF shown in action. 





inaccessible water source into major 
pumper, or to fight fires direct through 
long line of hose. 


Write today for circulars on Models FZZ, 
FZ and HPZF—at least one of which is sure 
to meet your fire fighting requirements. 
Ask for demonstration; no obligation. 





HAL FIRE PUMP CO. 


Conshohocken, Pa. 


NOZZLE CAP 


To prevent paint dry- 
ing-in — Another 
Nelson exclusive, 
saves nightly clean- 
ing. 


REVERSIBLE 
NOZZLE 
To eject plugs quick- 
ly, cuts ‘time out" to 
clear clogged guns. 


ADAPTOR 
AND 
QUART CAN 


Permits screwing can 
direct to gun — eli- 
minates funnels, can- 
teens and sloppy 
paint transfers. 


NON- 
é SETTLING 
PAINT 
Saves hours wasted 
in stirring — makes 
marks that endure 
and twice as many 
per gallon. 


USE BOTH THE 
NEL-SPOT GUN and NELSON 
TREE MARKING PAINT 


Both save time. Both save 
paint. Use them together and 
Nelson's Paint-Can-Gun, “‘all 
3 in one,’ mark more trees for 
less money than any other 
combination of paint and 
marking tools you can buy. 


WRITE — Dept. JF-5 


THE NELSON COMPANY 
1236 Prospect Avenue 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 





Consulting Foresters 
Offered by 


Members. of the Society of American Foresters 


Professional Services 








POMEROY & McGOWIN 


FO ReE Ss T MANA GER S 


Monticello, Arkansas Chapman, Alabama 








Keirn Cranston, Forestry Consultant 
Service to Industry — Personnel Placement 


1. Listing of men available for jobs 
2. Listing of jobs and employment possibilities 
Leland, Mississippi — Headquarters in the Delta Hardwoods 


A Southwide Professional Service 





Consulting Forest Engineers 


Land Surveyors 


BELANGER and BOURGET 


86 MOUNTAIN HILL, QUEBEC, 

P.Q., CANADA 
Forest Management and 
Logging plans. Loca- 


tions for Wood indus- 
tries. 


Forest Surveys and 

Inventories. Estab- 

lishing of boundary 
lines. 








INDUSTRIAL FOREST MANAGEMENT 


Growth Studies 


Timber Cruising 


Topographic Mapping 
Watershed Surveys 


Lond Classification Forest Appraisals 


~ | Jensen éx Whalen 


MAPPING AND FORESTRY SERVICES 
660 HEGENBERGER ROAD OAKLAND 21, CALIFORNIA 


General Photogrammetric and Forestry Consulting Services 
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North Carolina, 


president of the 


forestry affairs 1 
was the first vie 
N. C. Forestry Association and at the 
time of his death was serving as the 
first chairman of the association’s Fur 


niture, Plywood and Veneer Couneil. 





Education 





Penn State Foresters to Hold 
Golden Anniversary Celebration 


The 50th anniversary of professional 
forestry instruction at The Pennsyl 
vania State University will be ob 
served May 27-28, 1957. The two-day 
celebration will be held at University 
Park 

The sponsoring 
Penn State-Mont Alto Forestry Alumni 
\ssociation, representing the 1900 liv 

¢ forestrv graduates of the Univer 
sitv and of the old State Forestry 
School at Mont Alto which was merged 
with Penn State in 1929. 


Among those expected to participate 


organization is. the 


on the program are Crovernor Creorge 
M. Leader, President Erie A. Walker 
of the University, former President 
Milton S 


tatives of education and the forestry 


Eisenhow er, and represe! 


profession. In attendance will he offi 
cers of the U. S. Forest Service, state 
foresters, heads of forestry schools, 
and industrial foresters. More than 
500 are expected. 

Kk. ©. Ehrhart, president of the 
Armstrong Forest Company, Johnson 
burg, Pa., is general chairman for the 
golden anniversary meeting. <A fea 
ture of the celebration will he “ hook, 
Forestry Education in Pennsylvania, 
published by the Forestry Alumni As 
sociation. It is being compiled — by 
Henry Clepper, executive secretary. 

Re presenting the School of Forestry 
will be Director Maurice K. Goddard, 
who Is on leave ot absence serving as 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Depart 
ment of Forests and Waters, and Wil 


liam C. Bramble, acting director 


Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station to Celebrate 
75th Anniversary 

“Seventy-five Years of Progress in 
Agricultural Research” is the theme 








GEORGE BANZHAF & COMPANY 


622 Morth Water Street MILWAUKEE 2 BRoadway 6-2062 


Consultants to the Wood Using Industries 





PAUL T. WINSLOW 
Consulting Forest Engineer 


ESTIMATES—APPRAISALS—MANAGEMENT 
STAATSBURGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
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set by the Ohio Agricultural 


ment Station tor its 


Experi 


diamond jubilee 
vear to be observed in 1957. 
) 


bus, Ohio, in 1582, 
Wooster, Ohno. 


Founded in Colun 
the Station moved to 
recognized as one 


Institutions of 


n 1S92 and is now 
the leading its kind 


in the natior Land area including 


outlving farms, totals over 


stall 


1.000 acres: 
the scerentifie numbers 200, 
An event planned for late in’ the 
is the dedication of Wil 
Hall, a new half-million dollar 


agronomy-forestry 


jubilee year 
liams 
building now un 
der construction on the main eampus 
Other special activities include a series 
ot special sVinposia on related agricul 
tural topics and a full schedule of field 


days for bringing Ohio farmers up 
to-date on new research with livestock, 


erops and other 


soils, forestry, and 

Tarm enterprises 
The Ohio Station 

Arboretum 


devoted to a 


s the site of the 
Secrest comprising SO acres 


scientifie study of over 


600 native and exotie species and va 
plants. The 
1908 by the 


who afterwards 


rieties of Woody arbo 


retum was established in 
late Edmund 


10-vear term as Station di 


Secrest 
served a 
rector after having devoted nearly 40 
Present 
of the Station’s forestry de 


partment is Oliver D. Diller who heads 


vears to forestry research. 


l 
ehnairmar 


a staff of seven research specialists in 
Torest 


piv siology ° woodland management, and 


silviculture, forest genetics, 


wood utilization 
Industrial Forestry Seminars 
Continue 


Forestry executives from throughout 
10-day 
Forestry Seminar at the 


School of 


the nation Indus- 
Yale 
Forestry from 
October 22 through November 2. 
ok. 


industrial 


attended a 
trial 


University 


W ohlenbere, professor of 
Yale, led the 


seminar, one of three scheduled for the 


forestry at 


vinter months at Yale and the Univer 
sitv of California. The seminars were 


launched by Yale last vear. Following 
this vear’s initial seminar in New Ha- 
ven, the seeond will take place at Ber 
keley, 


date greater numbers of 


Calif., in January, to accommo 
West Coast 
forestry executives. The third will be 
held at Yale in March. 

Topies discussed included: Forest in- 
ventories and stand strueture studies; 
business 


organizations in the forest 


products industries; income taxes in 


relation to operating costs; publie re- 
lations in forestry; labor relations, eol- 
lective bargaining and training of su- 


pervisors; research and development in 





WILLIAM A. EASTMAN, JR, 


Consulting Forester 
Complete Professional Service 
SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 


410 j. GREEN BUILDING 
"Phone SEneca 2814 


FOREST PROPERTY 
Estimates—Appraisals—Management 
Prentiss & Carlisle Co., Inc. 


107 Court Street Bangor, Maine 








ALBERT G. HALL 


Forestry Relations Counsel 
Consulting Forester 
Member, Association of Consulting Foresters 


810 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Consulting Forester Forest Surveyor 


JOHN STOCK 
Specializing in Adirondack Forest 
and Tax Problems 


Box 311 Tupper Lake, N. Y. 





WILLIAM J. BOZETT 
Consulting Forester 
Member, Association of Consulting Foresters 
Timber Management & Marketing 
LOGAN OHIO 


TREE FARM 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE 
1166-7th Avenue, West, Eugene, Oregon 


Protection—Reforestation—Inventory 
Utilization—Research 


Verne D. Bronson, Chief forester, Phone 5-5371 





LOGGING COST ESTIMATES APPRAISALS 
SURVEYS AND MANAGEMENT CRUISING 


INTERMOUNTAIN TIMBER SERVICE 


Know Your Timber Values and Logging Costs 
THOMAS (Tom) C. CLIFTON Tel. 2-4300 


Consulting Forester 4101 State St. 
Boise, Idaho 





Reforestation Arboriculture 


S. GAYLEY ATKiNSON 
Consulting Forester 
Huntingdon Road 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 





WILLIAM H. PRICE 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Specializing in 
Timber Tax Problems 


2626 W. Lynn—Seattle 99, Wash. 
Al der 7482 











NORTHERN TREE COMPANY 
Professional Forestry Services 
Thomas F. Schweigert, Pras. 

Member, Association of Consulting Foresters 


Penney Building 


Petoskey Michigan 








FRANK J. LEMIEUX 


Forester 


833 WHITNEY BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








JACK M. HALL 


Consulting Forester 
Appraisals - Selective Marking 
Machine Tree Planting Service 


MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 





NORTHEAST FORESTRY SERVICE 
STANLEY MESAVAGE, Consultant 


Forest Management 
Timber Production 
Forest Products Marketing 


HAWLEY PENNSYLVANIA 








TIMBER MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


J. E. HALL R. W. MEZGER 
FORESTRY CONSULTANTS 


Technical Assistance to Timberland Owners 
and Operators in the Ponderosa Pine Region 


Kiamath Falls, Oregon 











THOMAS G. CLARK, 
CONSULTING FORESTER 


FOREST LAND 
MANAGEMENT CO. 


P. O. BOX 1046 
MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 





TIMBERLAND MANACEMENT 








POND & MOYER CO., INC. 


Consulting Foresters 


Beth *. 
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Machine Tree Planting Service 


107 HOMESTEAD ED., ITHACA, K. Y. 





INVENTORY AND APPRAISAL 


OVER 5 MILLION ACRES SINCE 191 


JAMES W. SEWALL COMPANY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 


OLD TOWN, MAINE 


BRANCH JAMES W. SEWALL CO 


CANADA 


LTD FREDERICTON NEW BRUNSWICK 
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the forest industries, and integration 
in the industries; and forest genetics 
in relation to forest management prac- 


tices. 


California Management School 
For Foresters Scheduled 


How modern punch ecard techniques 
can be used in forest management will 
be featured at the Ninth Annual For- 
Field School at the 
University of California, which will be 


est Management 


held for men working in the forest in- 
dustries of California. No tuition fees 
will be charged. 

Forestry Dean 
nounced that the school will be held 
28-Feb. 1, 1957 at Walter Mul 
ford Hall on the University campus at 
Berkeley. The U. S. Forest 
California Forest and Range Experi- 


Henry J. Vaux an 


Jan 
Service, 


ment Station, and private industry will 
cooperate in giving the instruction. 
Students at the week-long school will 
have the opportunity to follow the use 
of punch eards through several com- 
plete problems in forest management. 
torest 


These include making a inven- 


tory, making a lumber grade recovery 


CANCER LIFE-LINE 


Through films, pamphlets, 
posters, exhibits and lectures, 
our life-line of cancer educa- 
tion reaches men and women 
in business and industry. 
They learn facts about 
sancer which could mean the 
difference between life and 
death. For additional 
mation about a program in 
your plant call the 
American Cancer Society 
or write “Cancer” care of 
your local Post Office. 


infor- 


® AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


study, and making a growth study. 

Inquiries should be directed to Ed 
Gilden, Extension Forester, 25 Walter 
Mulford Hall, University of 
nia, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Califor- 


Jaenicke Lectures at 
Oregon State 

Oregon State College has announced 
that A. J. of 42 
with Service, 
special lecturer in 
Forestry for the fall 
the 1956-57 


school year. He is teaching courses in 


Jaenicke, a veteran 
the U. S. 
was appointed a 
the School of 


and winter 


years Forest 


terms ol 


forest management and protection. 
Jaenicke is a nationally recognized 
authority in the field of forest insect 
control and has made many contribu- 
tions to timber eutting practices, par- 


ticularly in ponderosa pine. 





Forestry 
Employment 





S.A.F. members are privileged to insert one 
60-word advertisement in this column without 
charge. Forest industries desiring to employ 
foresters may insert advertisements at the rate 
of $4 per column inch. Copy must be received 
by the end of this month for an advertisement 
to appear in the issue after next. 

Obviously, the Society cannot assume re- 
sponsibility beyond making it possible for pros- 
pective employee and employer to enter inte 
negotiations. 








Forestry graduate desires ymen th in- 
idministration prod t x or pro 

Will trave su, experience 

industry ve 5 ith state 
: y engi 
ed, one 
oppor- 

tion 


Wish change due 
nd advancement in pre 
Mills Building, 


Box D, Journal of Forestry, 


Washington 6, D. ¢ 
Forester SS.F., Unive 
Age 33. Married. Seven 


arge and 


of Washington. 
varied experi- 
i | firms on West coast 
n log and timber procurement, forest manage- 
eering, lumber wholesaling and pro- 
Five owner-operator of log- 
id small n position 
vith progressive firm on request. 
Box E, Journal of Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


rsity 
years 


ence with 


years as 


l oncern Desire 


Resume 


Forestry, 


ersity of California, 1952, 
Age 2¢ varried, 2 children Forester for 
I S. Forest Service 2 years; 2 lumber 
industry in and sales. Desire posi 
tion in timber management or in lumber pro- 
duction alifornia or west 
ern states 

Box F, Journal of 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Forester, B.S Ur 


years 


production 
and sales *refer ¢ 


Forestry, Mills Building, 


1954, Univ. of Mass 
Now Air Force Supply 
procurement, staff work 

USFS California, 6 
and scaled saw tim 
supervised prison 


Forester, Age 24, B.S.1 
achusetts. Married 

Officer; 2 years of 

Was GS-5 Forester 
months; cruised, marked, 
ber; handled timber sales, 
crews on stand improvement and fires De 
sires challenging position with opportunity for 
advancement in procurement or marketing of 
forest products. Available February 
Box G, Journal of Forestry, Mills 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Building, 





Consulting Foresters 


Approved for Listing on January 1, 1957, by the 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 


The following List of Consult- 
ing Foresters is published by the 
Society of American Foresters for 
the information of prospective cli- 
ents. 

Individuals listed are members 


of the Society of American Forest-_ 


ers and as such are believed quali- 
fied and competent to perform the 
technical services specified. How- 
ever, the Society cannot assume re- 
sponsibility for the actions of indi- 
viduals or firms listed. 

Permission to publish or repro- 
duce this list in whole or in part, 
but without unauthorized additions, 
is hereby granted. Revised lists 
will be issued annually. 

*Member, Association Of 
sulting Foresters. 


Con- 


Code of Fields of Specialization 


Arboriculture and tree preservation. 
Cost and economic studies of forest 
operations. 

Forest and wood utilization. 
Forest management and 
tural practice. 

Forest protection from disease. 
Forest protection from fire. 

Forest protection from insects. 
Forest taxation. 

Game and wildlife management. 
Logging engineering. 

Market studies and trade promotion 
(forest products). 

Naval stores operations. 

Pulpwood operations. 

Range management. 

Surveying and mapping. 

Timber valuation and appraisal. 
Timber volume and quality estimates. 
Tree planting and reforestation; re- 
production atudies. 

Wood preservation. 

Wood seasoning. 

Wood technology. 


silvicul- 





Adirondack Forestry, Inc., Wilmington, 
New York. 
Forest Consultant: David E. Strong. 
Territory: Northeastern U. S. esp. 
Adirondack Mountains. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19. Also aerial photo 
interpretation, timberland and 
brokerage service, and _ forest 
plantation management. 


Baymond D. Adolph, 44 Roe Park, High- 
land Falls, New York. 
Territory: Southeastern New York. 
Specialization: 4, 5, 6, 7, 18. 


Ernest E. Ahler, Forest Consultant, 
Route 2, Bishop Road, Knoxville 18, 
Tennessee. 

Territory: Southeast. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 13, 16, 17, 
18. Also preparation, negotiation 
or advertisement, and adminis- 
tration of timber sales for large 
and small timber landowners, and 
boundary line establishment. 


Thos. W. Alexander, Consulting For- 
ester, Waynesville, North Carolina. 
Territory: South, Central States, 
and Appalachians. 
Specialization: 2, 4, 11, 16, 17. 


Glenn O. Antonie, Consulting Forester, 
411 South Walnut, Demopolis, Ala- 
bama. 

Territory: Alabama, Mississippi. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 
13, 15, 16, 17, 18. Also agent for 
absentee timber owners; timber 
sales and cutting supervision; 
forest litigation. 


8. Gayley Atkinson, Consulting For- 
ester, Huntingdon Road, Huntingdon 
Valley, Pennsylvania. 

Territory: Pennsylvania. 
Specialization: 1, 18. 

Belanger and Bourget, Land Surveyors 
and Forest Engineers, 86 Cote de la 
Montagne, Quebec, Canada. 


Arthur G. Axtell, Consulting Forester, 
16 Old Forge Road, Glens Falls, New 
York. 

Territory: Northeast. 

Specialization: 3, 4, 9, 10, 13, 15, 
16, 17, 18. Also timber purchases 
and sales. 


Henry L. Bango, Consulting Forester, 
P.O. Box 4072, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
Consultants: Frank Gaensehals, 
Robert T. Branton. 
Territory: Northern 
south Arkansas, east Texas. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 5, 16, 17, 18 
Also purchase and sale of timber 
ed properties. 


L ouisiana, 


George Banzhaf & Company, 662 North 
Water St., Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 
Territory: Not Limited. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 8, 11, 13, 15, 
16, 17. 


*W. R. Barnhill, 113 Gillespie Avenue, 
Albany, Georgia. 
Territory: Southeastern U. S. 
Specialization: 4, 17, 18. Also for- 
est damage investigations, tree 
planting (contract). 


Curtis H. Bauer, Consulting Forester, 
54 Dearborn Street, Jamestown, New 
York. 


87 


Territory: Western New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 13, 16, 17, 
18. In addition to serving the 
local lumber industry and wood- 
land owners, services are de- 
signed for the Christmas tree in- 
dustry. 


Robert C. Beam, Consulting Forester, 
708 N. Main Street, Orrville, Ohio. 
Territory: Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
northern West Virginia. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20. 
Consultant: M.-Albert Bourget. 
Territory: Canada, especial Que- 
bec. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 13, 15, 
16, 17, 19, 20, 21. Also boundary 
lines. 


Frank W. Bennett & Associates, Con- 
sulting Foresters, 4767 Convention 
St., Baton Rouge, Louisiana. (Field 
Hdars. at Norwood, La. and Natchi- 
toches, La.) 

Consultants: Frank W. Bennett, 
Herman Varnado, Alvin E. Mor- 
gan, and Lewis C. Peters. 

Territory: Southern U. 8S. 

Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 10, 11, 16, 
17, 18. Retained as consultants 
by medium size landowners (500 
to 50,000 acres). Manage all for- 
est land resources, including tim- 
ber, grazing, wildlife, minerals, 
ete. Make plant location surveys 
for large wood using plants (pulp 
mills). 


Bigley and Feiss, Foresters, Inc., 767 
Blair Blvd., Eugene, Oregon. 
Consultants: Sherman Feiss, John 
Venator, Howard G. MeDowell, 
and William F, Smith. 
Territory: Washington, Oregon, 
California. 

John C. Billingsley, Forest Oonsultant, 
924 Fair Street, Newberry, South 
Carolina. 

Territory: South Carolina and Geor- 
gia. 

Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 9, 10, 15, 16, 
17, 18. 


H. F. Bishop, Consulting Forester, Mar- 
ion, South Carolina. 
Territory: South 
southeastern U. S. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 13, 15, 
16, 17, 18. 


Carolina and 


L. L. Bishop, Forest Consultant, 
7034 Airline, Houston 9, Texas. 
Territory: East Texas. 
Specialization: 4, 6, 16, 18. 


Lewis M. Boice, Consulting Forester, 
Orangeburg, South Carolina. 
Territory: Within 100 miles of 
Orangeburg. 
Specialization: 4, 6, 15, 16, 17. 





\ a 1PeT 
Engineers, 


Wash 


onsulting 


Spokane 4, 


H. E. Bovay, Jr., ‘ 
933 W. Third Ave., 
ington, 

R. Dion, Forester. 

Inland Empire. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 
13, 15, 16, 17, 21. Also timber 

reparation and 

and 


Carl 


rerritory 


eontract P 


sales 

admiinstration, ownership 
cutting line establishment, growth 
ind yield computations, 

William J. Bozett, (Consulting Forester 

Logan, Ohio, 

Territory: Unlimited. 

ialization: 2, 3, 4, 

13. 15, 16, 17, 18, 20. Forest man 

igement and marketing, land ace 

damage 

man 


| Ba 


Spec 


quisition for investors, 
appraisals, Christmas tree 
igement and tree planting, serv 


ing industry. 


Allen W. Bratton, Consulting Forester, 
Shelterwood, Cooperstown, New York. 
Territory: Northeast. 
Specialization: 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 15, 
16, 17, 18. 


Brown and Brown, Forest Engineers, 
614 Lewis Building, Portland 4, Ore 
gon. 

Consultants: Eugene R. Walsh 
(S.A.F. Associate Member), Sam 
uel Rotschy. 

Territory: Pacifie coast. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 
12, 15, 16, 17, 18. 


Nelson C. Brown, Consulting Forester, 
122 Dorset Road, Syracuse 10, New 
York. During summers, Milford, Pa. 

Territory: Northeast. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 8, 10, 11, 13. 
16, 17. 


Paul E. Bruns, 119 Mount Avenue, Mis 
soula, Montana. 
Territory: Not limited. 
Specialization: 2, 4, 8, 11, 


Henry Bull, 1514 Fern Street, 
leans 18, Louisiana. 
Territory: Not limited. 
Specialization: Ghost-writing 
professional assistance in the 
preparation of forestry manu 
scripts and reports. 
Charles H. Bunting, Timber Cruiser, 
2455 Placer St., Redding, California 
Territory: California. 


10, 11, 


16, 17. 


New Or 


and 


Specialization: 2 


Robert H. Cain, ( 
14°23 College Dr 


Cal-Pacific, 
Pope A 


{ 
Speecia 
ment, cr 


N. D. Canterbury, Consulting Foreste 


Parkiane Apts. 310, 57 ekson St., 
Houston 4, Texas. 
Territory: Texas and 


U. S. 


Capital Forestry Co., Inc., Troy 

Road, Schenectady 9, New York. 
Consultant: Ernest L. Handy, For- 
ester & Landscape Architect. 


ising, 


southeastern 


2967 


New York, New England 
Pennsylvania, and New 


Territory 
States, 
Jersey. 

Specialization: Timber cruising, 
marking and marketing studies. 
Arboriculture, landscape design- 
ing and planting. Tax and insur- 
ance appraisals. Experienced in 
eourt testimony as qualified ex- 
pert. 

Dudley C. Carey, 116 Fairmeade Road, 
» Louisville 7, Kentucky. 

Territory: Not limited. 

Specialization: Forest and wood 
utilization, wood preservation, 
wood seasoning, wood technology. 
Also planning for wood conver- 
sion operations. 


Carl M. Carpenter, Consulting Forester, 
Nashville, Indiana. 
Territory: Indiana. 
Specialization: 2, 4, 5, 6, 15, 16, 
17, 18. 


Clifford B. Carts, Consulting Forester, 
Box 267, Coudersport, Pennsylvania. 
Territory: Pennsylvania, New York, 
Ohio. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 8, 10, 11, 15, 16, 
17, 18. Also timber trespass and 
timber appraisal; man 
agement timberland 


damage 
agent for 


owners, 


C. Dana Chalfant, R. D. No. 3, Gibsonia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Territory: Central and 
Pennsylvania, eastern 
northern West Virginia. 

Specialization: 4, 6, 9, 16, 18. 


western 
Ohio, 


Ralph E. Chamberlin, Consulting For- 
ester, River House 810, 2311 N. Front 
Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Territory: Eastern United States. 
Specialization: 2, 4, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Also timber investment, farm and 
forest estate, forest tree 
nurseries, Christmas tree manage- 
Harrisburg represent 


real 


ment, and 

ative 
Charles Edward Cheston 
Forest Land Management 


f the 


& Company, 
Consulta- 
South, 


tion, The University 


Sewanee, Tennessee. 


Specialization: 2, 4, 


16, 17, 18, 20, 21. 
Edward J. Clancy, 1916 
S.W., Atlanta, Georgia. 
Territory: Northern 

adjoining states. 
Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17 
agent for timber owners. 


Sylvan Road, 
Georgia and 
Also 


Forester, 
Florida 


Floyd F. Clark, Consulting 
Sky Ranch, Box 756, Ocala, 
Territory: Southeast. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. Also sale of 
timber properties; combined tim- 
ber—ecattle operations in the 
Southeast; company 
representati and 


insurance 


yn for timber 
range land. 


Stuart F. Clark, Consulting 
30x 144, Beilaire, Texas. 
Territory: Southern U. S. 
Specialization: Forest management, 
appraisals, investments. 


Forester, 


Francis H. Clifton, Private Forester, 
P. O. Box 326, DeLand, Florida. 
Territory: Southeast U.S. A. 
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Specialization: 3, 4, 13, 16, 17. Reg. 
istered real estate broker. For- 
estry exhibits. 


D. Irving Cobb, 447 W. 
Willows, California. 
Territory: California. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 
17, 18. 


John D. Coffman, 1759 

Berkeley 9, California, 

Territory: Principally California. 

Specialization: 5, 6, 7, 16. Also for- 

est and park recreational man- 
agement. 


T. S .Coile, Land Consultant, Rt. 2, Box 
376, Durham, North Carolina. 
Specialization: Soil productivity 
and its implications in forest land 
management. Soil surveys and 
their interpretation for forest 
management. Forest management 
planning based on integration of 
and finaneial factors. 
Land evaluation. 


French St., 


Spruce St., 


ecological 


Commercial Foresters, Inc., P. 0. Box 
1274, Asheville, North Carolina. 

Territory: Appalachian and South- 
eastern, 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 13, 
16, 17, 18. Also complete timber 
marking and service and 
watershed 


sale 

management 

Connwood, Inc., I’. 0. Box 111, 
fall, Connecticut. 

Consultants: Ralph C. Hawley, 
Michael M. Pochan, Jr., Sherman 
H. Perkins. 

Territory: Connecticut and 
cent areas. 

Specialization: 3, 4, 10, 
17, 18, 19, 21. 

David B. Cook, Consulting Forester, 12 
McPherson Terrace, Albany 6, New 
York. 

Territory: 

Specialization: 


adja- 


11, 13, 15, 


York. 

larch 

Philip T. Coolidge, Consulting Forester, 
retired. Box 102, Maine 


General forestrv. 


Eastern New 
Planted 


> 
Bangor 
angor, 


William T. Cox, Consulting Forester and 
Biologist, 2186 Doswell Avenue, St 
Paul 8, Minnesota. 

Territory: General. 

Appraisals of for 

development of 

other wildlife; 


Specialization: 
est properties; 
furbearers and 
selection of new locations for 
woodworking plants. 


Porcius F. Crank, Jr., Consulting For 
Point Harbor, ‘urrituck 
North Caroli 

Territory: N I 


ester, 


County, 


ginia. 

Specializa 
ae VF 
vevor 

Keith Cranston, Leland, Mississipy 

Territory: Mississippi River Delta 
and entire Gulf States Hardwood 
Bottomlands and Pine 
from Tennessee-Kentucky south 

Specialization: Bottomland Hard 
wood management, and supple 
mental commercial cruising. Re 
tained in consultant capacity by 
firms operating in the South, and 
as Consultant-Manager for pri 
vate landowners of bottomland 
hardwood and pine tracts. 


Types 
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Lucas M. Dargan, Consulting Forester, 
P. O. Box 167, Darlington, South 
Carolina. 

Territory: Coastal Carolinas. 
Specialization: 4, 6, 9, 16, 17, 18. 


*John F. Davis, Ironshire and Mumford, 
Snow Hill, Maryland. 
Territory: Eastern 
ern states. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 11, 13, 16, 
17, 18. 
Paul B. Davis, Consulting Forester, 118 
E. Malta Road, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
Territory: Tennessee, Kentucky. 
Specialization: 1, 2, 3, 4, 13, 16, 17, 
18 


Randle J. Dedeaux, Cons 
P. O. Box 57, Perkinson, Mississippi. 
Consultants: Randle J. Dedeaux, 
Buford Smith. 
lerritory Souther: 
longleaf and slash pine types. 
Specialization: ‘ we. 15, 17. Also 
growth marking 
ind agent for ab 
timberland 


and Southeast- 


liting Forester, 


Mississippi; 


studies, timber 
and marketing, 


Sentee owners, 


Deep South Consulting Foresters, 961 
Briarcliff Road, Tallahassee, Florida. 
C. H. Schaeffer, Chief Forester. 

Territory: Alabama ind south 
Georgia. 


Specialization: 1, 6, 


Di Stefano & Wessel, Attorneys and 
Counsellors it | 141] Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 

Consultant: Henry Wessel. 
lerritory Northeast and 

Atlantii 
Specialization: 2, 8, 11, 15, 16, 17. 


Middle 
Region 
lso general usiness problems 
including the formation of 
corpo! 


and litigation: timber 


part 


nerships, tions, finaneing 
sales, pro 
bate work, estate planning and 


taxation. 

W. T. Doherty, Consulting Forester, 421 
Morningside Dr. N.FE., Al 
New Mexico. 

Territory: Arizona. New 
Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17. 
land classification. 


suquerque, 


Mexico. 
Also 


Eastern Forestry, Inc., Box 129, Hamp 
ton, Virgiina, n ertford, Nort] 
Carolina. 

Operating 
ers: *Edward 
E. Gustafson, 
Territory: Ea 
Specializat on Ss » Bs ’ , 13 
14, 15, 16, 17, 
tions and arbitration of elaims: 
gement in man 


eting of for 


Forest 


Robert 
stern 
» investiga 


operational mi: 


ufacturing and mar 


est pro luc 7. 


William A. Eastman, Jr., 
Forester, William A. 
Ine., 410 Green 
Washington. 

Territory: Pacific Northwest. 

Specialization: 10, 15, 16, 17, 18 
Also preparation and administra 
tion of timber sales, land apprais 
al, timberland brokerage, and 
timberland management. 

W. G. Edwards, 503 West Fairmount 
Ave., State College, Pennsylvania. 

Specialization: 3, 10, 13, 15, 16, 18. 
Also small sawmill problems, 
hoth logging and milling phases 


Consulting 
Eastman & Co., 
Building, Seattle 1, 


Inman F. Eldredge, Sr. 1354 Moss 
Street, New Orleans 19, Louisiana. 
Territory: Lower South. 
Specialization: Resource surveys 
for large operations; advice and 
counsel in large-scale land pur- 
chase programs; consultation with 
forestry staffs on management 
policy and practice in larger op 
erations. 


Employment Service, Forestry Person- 
nel, Leland, Mississippi. 
Consultant: Keith Cranston, Per 
sonnel director. 
Specialization: Personnel placement 
service provided professional for 
esters and timbermen. 


L. J. Enright, Consulting Forester, 322 
Seott Drive, Silver Spring, Maryland. 
Territory: Maryland; not limited. 
Specialization: 1, 6, 15, 18. Also 
park management and policy; 
landscape planting and design. 


Farmcraft Associates, Inc., Forest Man 
agers, 619 Washington Street (Box 
$344 Alexandria, Louisiana, Box 
293, Eunice, Louisiana, and 125 Dixie, 
Oakdale, Louisiana. 

Consultants: John J. 
Printis E. Murphy. 

Territory: Southern U. S. 

Specialization: Forest investments 
and technical forest management 
for private and industrial hold 
ings. Also litigation and damage 


Carroll and 


appraisals, 


Forest 


o-- 


Fenner & Day, Company, Inc., 
Fire Protection Engineering, 4355 
Bermar Avenue, Richmond 11, Calif 

Consultant: Ralph L. Fenner. 

Territory: California. 

Specialization: 2, 4, 6, 14. Wildland 
fire control and use. 


David S. Findlay, Consulting Forester 
20 East 5th Street, Jamestown, New 
York. 

Territory: Western New York and 
Pennsylvania. 
Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17. 
George M. Fisher, Consultant Landscape 
Forester, P. O. Box 971, Tyler, Texas 
Territory: Northeastern Texas. 
Specialization: 1, 5, 7, 9, 18. Also 
city forestry and shade tree prob- 
lems; landscape design, construc 
tion, and maintenance; forest 
parks and recreational planning. 


Reginald D. Forbes, Consulting Forest 
er, R.F.D. 1, Ambler, Pennsylvania. 
Territory: Eastern U. S. 
Specialization: 4, 6, 17, 18. Also 
forest resource surveys of timber 
available to manufacturing plants 
in specified territories. 


Forest Land Management Co., P. O. Box 
1046, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Consultant: Thomas G. Clark. 
Territory: West Virginia, Western 
Pennsylvania, Western Maryland. 

Specialization: Forest land apprais- 
al, forest real estate, timber sales, 
and markets. 


Forest Products Management Company, 
1504 Broad Street, Camden, South 
Carolina. 

Consultant: 
Territory: 


H. R. Oliver. 
Carolinas. 
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Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 11, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 20. Also land appraisals, 
timber and land sales. South 
Carolina registered land surveyor 
and dogwood and hickory indus- 
try consultant. 


Forestry Associates, Inc., P. O. Box 72, 
Hart, Michigan. 
Territory: Michigan. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 
13, 15, 16, 17, and 18. 


Forestry Consulting Services, Deluxe 
Building, 297 West Michigan Avenue, 
Jackson, Michigan. 

Consultant: George D. Blair. 

Territory: Nationwide. 

Specialization: 1, 2, 4, 11, 16, 19. 
Also various forest growth and 
vegetative control planning serv- 
ices to public utility industry. 


Forestry Suppliers, Inc., Consulting 
Foresters nd Suppliers, Battlefield 
Station, Jackson 4, Mississippi. 

Consultants: *James W. Craig, Ivo 
W. Miller, and Purvis R. Huff. 

Territory: Gulf States. 

Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 18. Also forest land analysis 
and management, growth studies, 
timber and land sales, and a com- 
plete line of supplies and equip- 
ment for foresters and timber 
owners 


Consulting Forester, 
Eugene, Oregon. 


John S. Forrest, 
275 W. Van Duyn, 
Territorv: Douglas-fir 
Specialization: 2, 5, 4, 6, 15, 16, 17, 
18. Also negotiation and admin- 
istration of private timber sale 
contracts; aerial photography 
procurement property 
management for own 
ers; industrial inventory and sus 


region, 


contracts; 
absentee 


tain yield programs. 


E. A. Foster, Apt. 3, 
Ave., Lakeland, Florida, 
Territory: Southeaster: 
States. 
Specialization: 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 15, ; 
16, 17, 18. Also timber marketing 
services and aerial photo 


102744 8S. 


inter 


pretation, 


R. C. Fraunberger. Forest Products 

Business Consultant, 626 Black Rock 

Road, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 10, 11. 16, 

17, especially in hardwoods, do 
mestie and foreign. 


E. A. Friend, Jr., 1008 Delaware Ave 
nue, Suffolk, Virginia. (Inactive. 

Territory: Tidewater and Eastern 
Shore of Virginia, Northeast 
North Carolina. 

Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17. Absen 
tee landowners’ agent, damage, 
trespass, and condemnation 
claims. 


Emanuel Fritz, Consulting Forester, 102 

The Uplands, Berkeley 5, California. 

Territory: West; pine, redwood, 

and fir. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 10, 11, 16, 

17, 18, 19, 20, 21. Also consultant 

‘on state forest and park manage 
ment and policy. 


LeRoy Frontz, Consulting Forester, Al 
lenwood, Pennsylvania. 





Territory: Eastern U. S. 

Specialization: 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 16, 
17, 18. Also landscaping, forest 
and ornamental nurseries, farm 
forestry, forest parks and recrea- 
tion, landuse planning, soil con- 
servation, farm evaluation and 
appraisal. 


Edward P. Furlow, 810 Gouthier Road, 
Falls Church, Virginia. 
Territory: Virginia, Maryland, 
West Virginia. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 13, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20. 


William E. Garvey, Jr., La Plata, Mary 
land. 
Territory: Southern Maryland. 
Specialization: Timber cruising, ap 
praisal and marking. 


Paul H. Gerrard, 312 E. 3rd St., Russell 
ville, Arkansas. 
Territory: Arkansas. 
Specialization: 4, 6, 16, 17, 18. 


A. R. Gobeil, Consulting Forest Engi- 
neer, 100 d’Youville Square, Quebec, 
Canada, 

Territory: Province of Quebec. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 10, 11, 
13, 15, 16, 17. Also broker in tim- 
ber properties and forest limits. 


Nathan B. Golub, Consulting Forester, 
Buckstone Farm, Washington Cross 
ing, Pennsylvania. 

Territory: Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. 

Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Also water management plans. 
Registered engineer and surveyor 
in Pennsylvania. 


Vernon A. Good, Consulting Forester, 
American Bank Buildixg, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Territory: Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Northern California. 

Specialization: 2, 4, 8, 13, 14, 16, 17, 
18. Forest property management, 
timber marking, sales contracts 
and supervision, acquisition, aeri- 
al photo inventory, fire damage 
appraisals, and timber tax assist 
ance. Also watershed and land 
use management. 


Paul N. Goodmonson, Consulting For- 
ester, 1355 Alta Vista Drive, Corval- 
lis, Oregon. 

Territory : Oregon, 
northern California. 

Specialization: 3, 4, 9, 13, 15, 16, 17, 
19. Complete timber land man 
agement, timber sales, timber 
and land acquisition, and agent 
for absentee forest owners. 


Washington, 


Goodwin & Davis, Consulting Foresters, 


6330 Park 
diana, 
Consultants: Robert F, Davis, Don 
ald K. Goodwin. 
Territory: Indiana. 
Specialization: 4, 10, 11 
*R. W. Graeber, 
303 Hillcrest 
Carolina, 
Territory: North Carolina. 
Specialization: 4, 6, 13, 16, 17, 18. 
Also buying and selling timber 
and timberlands as service to 
either buyer or seller; adjusting 
problems arising from over-cut- 
ting or trespass. 


Avenue, Indianapolis, In 


16, 17, 18. 


Forester, 
North 


Consulting 


Road, 


Raleigh, 


Green’s Timber Service, Johnson City, 
Tennessee. 
Consultant: L. Stanley Green. 
Territory: Southeastern U. S. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 10, 13, 16, 
17, 18. Also custom sawmilling. 


W. H. Griffith, Forester and Surveyor, 
1001 Ouchita Bank Building, Mon- 
roe, Louisiana. 

Territory: Southern United States. 
Specialization: 15, 16, 17. 


Kenneth Wayne Guenther, Forest Prod- 
uets Industrial Engineer, 2524 Koos 
Bay Blvd., Coos Bay, Oregon. 

Territory: Oregon, Washington, and 
California. 

Specialization: Those fields rela 
tive to the industrial engineering 
applications to the forest prod- 
ucts industries. 


John G. Guthrie, Consulting Forester, 
Wiggins, Mississippi. 
Territory: Mississippi, 
Alabama, 
Specialization: 4, 6, 12, 13, 16, 17, 
18. Also agent for absentee 
owners. Land sales and acquisi- 
tion. Timber stand improvement 
(weed tree elimination). Long- 
term management. Large scale 
planting. Timber marking and 
marketing. 


Alvin B. Hafer, Consulting Forester, 
Laurinburg, North Carolina. 
Territory: North Carolina, 
Carolina, and Southeast. 
Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17. Also 
purchase and sale of timbered 
properties. 


E. C. Haff, Consulting Forester, 836 
Edisto Ave., Orangeburg, South Caro- 
lina. 

Specialization: 
lands. 


‘Albert G. Hall and Associates, 810 
18th Street, N.' W., Washington 6, 
D. C, 

Consultants: Charles M. Schwartz, 
McClain B. Smith, Jr. 

Specialization, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 
11, 13, 16, 17, 18. Also Washing 
ton representative. 


Louisiana, 


South 


Managing forest 


Giles G. Hall, Professional Forester, 402 
Cumberland Avenue, North Augusta, 
South Carolina. 

Territory: South Carolina, Georgia. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 
11, 13, 16, 17, 18. Also tree prun- 
ing in planted stands. Sawtimber 
and pulpwood buyer. 


Jack M. Hall, Consulting Forester, 
P. O. Box 285, Moultrie, Georgia. 
Territory: Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, and South Carolina. 
Specialization: 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 12, 15, 
16, 17, 18. Also contract tree 
planting. 


Francis G. Hambrook, Consulting For- 
ester, East Sandwich, New Hampshire 
(mailing address, R.F.D., Center Har- 
bor, MN. 3). 

Territory: New Hampshire. 

Specialization: 2, 4, 15, 17. Also 
management of timber properties 
and agent for absentee landown- 
ers, selective cutting, timber 
marking and marketing assist- 
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ance, timber stand improvement 
work, including improvement cut- 
tings in immature stands. 


Carl Hammarstrom, Consultant Forest- 
er, P. O. Box 48, Bude, Mississippi. 
Territory: Southwest Mississippi. 
Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
timber sale administration, dam- 
age claims, county surveyor. 


Hammon, Jensen, and Wallen, Mapping 
and Forestry Services, 660 Hegen- 
berger Road, Oakland 21, California. 

Consultants: Herbert A. Jensen, 
Arnold F. Wallen. 

Territory: United States, Central 
and South America, and foreign. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 
13, 15, 16, 17, 18. Also plani- 
metric and topographic mapping, 
land net delineation, general land 
classification for appraisal pur- 
poses and ranchland management, 
and aerial photogrammetric con- 
sulting service. 


David H. Hanaburgh, Consulting For- 
ester, Buchanan, New York. 
Territory: Northeast. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 13, 
16, 17. Also negotiation of rights 
for hunting, fishing, trapping, 
and water storage. 


Gene M. Harris, Registered Consulting 
Forester, 2112 Hagan Drive, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

Territory: Florida, 
Alabama. 

Specialization: 3, 4, 5, 6, 
13, 15, 16, 17, 18. 


Arthur W. Hartman, 
ester, 22 Princeton 
lanta, Georgia. 

Territory: Southern 
Specialization: 4, 6. 
burning, development planning, 
training and execution in silvi- 
cultural uses of fire with planned 
management of southern pines 
and for control of hazardous 
fuels. Also, fire protection plan- 
ning, especially determining com- 
ponents of balanced mechanized 
facilities and their 

(Registered for- 


Georgia, and 


~ 
'» 


Consulting For- 
Way, N. E., At- 


states. 
Preseribed 


fire control 
tactical uses. 
ester, Georgia.) 


Joseph F. Havel, Box 11, Pawley’s Is- 
land and Georgetown, South Carolina. 
Territory: North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 10, 11, 13, 16, 
Bie 
E. T. Hawes, Consulting Forester, 2204 
White Oak Drive, Valdosta, Georgia. 
Territory: Southeast. 
Specialization: 2, 4, 8, 11, 
16, 17, 18. 


Ralph W. Hayes, Consulting Forester, 
2241 Myrtle Avenue, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Territory: Gulf States. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 13, 15, 16, 17. 
Also investigation and settlement 
of claims regarding timber in use 
in the South. 


George S. Haynes, Consulting Forester, 
S. 321 Bowdish Road, Opportunity, 
Washington. 

Territory: Western Montana, north- 
ern Idaho, eastern Washington. 
Specialization: 4, 6, 10, 15, 16, 17, 


12, 13, 
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V. W. Herlevich, Consulting Forester, 
3627 Stratford Blvd., Wilmington, 
North Carolina. 

Territory: North 
Carolina. 

Specialization: 4, 6, 15, 16, 17, also 
forest fire damage appraisals. 


Carolina, South 


*Halsey M. Hicks, Consulting Forester, 
Box 575, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Territory: Not limited. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 8, 15, 16, 17 


Monterey L. Holst, Consulting Forester, 
P. O. Box 125, East Greenwich, Rhode 
Island. 

Territory: New England. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 9, 10, 13, 15, 
16, it, ae Bix 


Douglas F. Horan, Consulting Forester, 
316 Windsor Street, Lakeland, Flor- 
ida. 

Territory: 
States, C 


Southeastern United 
ntral and South Amer- 
ica 

timber 
timber in- 
absentee 


Specialization: Complete 
foreign 


agent for 


sales service, 
vestigations, 


timber owners. 


William P. House, Consulting Forester, 
Chesham, New Hampshire. 
Territory: New Hampshire and al- 
jacent areas. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 16, 17. 
ing and stumpage sales. 


Richard F. Howard, Forestwald, 
14, Franklinville, New York. 
Territory: Pennsylvania, New York, 
New England. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 15, 16, 17, 18 


Mark- 


Box 


*T. M. Howerton, Jr., Forestry C 
ant, Madison, Florida. 
Territory: Southeastern states. 
Specialization: Marketing, Manage 
ment. 


John E. Hudson, 806 N. W. 
race, Gainesville, Florida. 
Territory: Southeastern United 
States. 
Specialization: 4, 12, 16, 17. 


G. W. Hult, Consulting Forester, 3029 
Johnson Street, Corvallis, Oregon. 
Territory: Oregon, California, and 
southwestern U. S. 
Specialization: 4, 16, 17. Forest fire 
insurance investigations. Timber 
sales, acquisition, and exchanges. 


mnsult 


21st Ter- 


LeRoy W. Huntington, Consulting Trop 
ical Forester, 52 Wesley Street, Bald 
win, New York. 

Territory: Latin 
Africa. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 15, 
16, 17, 18; and tropical hard 
woods. 


America, Orient. 


R. Wilson Hutchison, Consulting Forest 
er and Logging Engineer, 167 Walnut 
Lane, Eugene, Oregon. 

Territory: Washington, 
California. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 10, 15, 16, 
17. Registered professional engi 
neer of the State of Oregon. 


Oregon. 


Intermountain Timber Service, 4101 
State Street, Boise, Idaho. 
Consultant: Thomas C. Clifton. 
Territory: Idaho and a portion of 
eastern Oregon. 


Specialization: 2, 4, 6, 8, 15, 16, 17. 
Also logging road construction 
cost studies, and logging cost 
studies made. Buying and selling 
of timber and timberlands as a 
service to either buyer or seller. 


*Gorham E. Jackson, Consulting Forest- 
er, 604 West Main Street, Washing 
ton, North Carolina. 

Territory: Eastern North Carolina, 
southeastern Virginia. All forest 
types. 

Specialization: 2, 4, 6, 9, 10, 13, 15, 
16, 17, 18. Also investigations of 
forest resources for pulp and pa- 
per companies, and land agent 
for absentee timberland owners 


*Stephen L. Jacobs, R. F. 
ham, Maine. 
Territory:. Southern Maine. 
Specialization: 4, 8, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Also tree marking. 


William E. Jackson, Jr., Forest 
neer, R. F. D. #1, Lexington, 
tucky. 

Territory: No limitations. 

Specialization: Timberland evalua- 
tion, acquisition, investments, 
management, marketing, litiga 
tion and damage appraisal, forest 
taxation. 


Alex J. Jaenicke, 3040 N. E. 14th Ave- 
nue, Portland 12, Oregon. 
Territory: Oregon, Washington, 
California, Idaho, and Montana. 
Specialization: 4, 5, 7 


D. #3, Gor- 


Engi- 
Ken 


5, 7. Also volume 
estimates of insect- and disease 
killed timber and rates of deteri 
oration for management and tax 
ation purposes. 


M. E. Jelley, Consulting Forester, 122 
Haywood Avenue, Chattanooga 5, 
Tennessee. 

Territory: Southeastern and eastern 
states. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 10, 11. 


David G. Jennings, Consulting Forester, 
P. O. Box 467, Port Jefferson, New 
York. 

Territory: New York. 
Specialization: 1, 3, 4, 6, 15, 18. 

*F. J. G. Johnson and Associates, Suites 
12 & 13, 425 Howe Street, Vancouver 
1, B. C., Canada. 


Territory: British Columbia (no re- 


gional limitation). 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 11, 15, 16, 
17. 
Ralph 8S. Johnson, Laurinburg, North 
Carolina. 
Territory: Eastern Carolinas. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 13, 15, 16, 17 


Robert W. Jones, 7723 S. E. 27th, Mer- 
cer Island, Washington. 
Territory: Washington. 
Specialization: 10, 11, 15, 16, 17, 18 
Also photogrammetry and court 
cases concerning boundary dis 
putes. 


E. V. Jotter, Consulting Forester, 30 
Cedarlawn Drive, Dayton 5, Ohio. 
Territory: Ohio, Kentucky. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 9, 11, 16, 17, 
18. Also development and man- 
agement of community forests 
conservation education, coopera- 
tion with soil conservation dis- 
tricts. 
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Frank E. Karpick, 130 Kay St., Buffalo 
15, New York. 

Territory: 
States. 

Specialization: 1, 5, 7, and planning 
and maintenance programs for 
municipal shade trees. 

*S. G. Keedwell & Company, Consulting 
Foresters, Emporia, Virginia. 

Territory: Eastern and 
vu. & 

Specialization: 3, 4, 10, 11, 13, 15, 
16, 17. Also forest litigation and 
purchase and sale of land and 
timber. 

John F. Kellogg, Forester, 
Elizabeth, Louisiana. 

Territory: Louisiana; 
hardwood. 

Specialization: 4, 5, 11, 16, 17. 

George C. Kiefer, Jr. Consulting For- 
ester, Salisbury, Connecticut. 

Territory: Southern New 
eastern New York. 

Specialization: 4, 6, 8, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Also management of timber prop- 
erties and plantations, timber 
marking and marketing, water- 
shed management, and agent for 
woodland owners. 

H. Thorn King, Consulting Forester and 
Land Surveyor, Hancock, New Hamp- 
shire. ; 

Territory: Southwestern New 
Hampshire. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Also tree farming; marking; reg- 
istered land surveyor. 

G. Ed. Knapp, Consulting Forester, 661 
Forest Hill Road, Macon, Georgia. 

Territory: Southern states. 

Specialization: 2. 3, 4, 10, TR 13, 
16, 17, 18. 

Robert F. Knoth & Company, Foresters, 
Appraisers, Surveyors, 132 East Bay 
Street, Charleston 3, South Carolina. 

Consultant: *Robert F. Knoth. 

Territory: Domestic and foreign. 

Specialization: 4, 6, 10, 11, 13, 15, 
16, 17, 18. Land agent for ab- 
sentee timberland owners; for- 
eign timberland investigations; 
veneer log procurement; timber 
acquisitions, investments 
and loans. 

Arthur Koehler, Wood 
1959 Thayer Ave., Los 
California. 

Specialization: Wood utilization. 


Northeastern United 


southern 


Box 135, 


pine and 


England, 


sales, 


Technologist, 
Angeles 25, 


J. Hugo Kraemer, Consulting Forester, 
249 Lark Street, Albany 10, New 
York. 

Territory: 
England. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 11, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 21. Also timberland man- 
agement and research projects. 


New York and New 


F. Bruce Lamb, Tropical Forestry Con- 
sultant, Box 327, Canon City, Colo- 
rado. 

Territory: 
South 
Islands. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 15, 
16, 17, 18. Mahogany and other 
tropical hardwoods. 


William N. Lane, Forest Management 
Consultant, 2 Kendall St., Rochester, 
New Hampshire. 

Territory: Northeastern United 
States. 


Central and 
Caribbean 


Mexico, 
America, and 





» & &, FS, Be, 
Also damage 
yvrest litigation and 
timber lepletion accounting. 
The Langdale Company, P. O. Box 980, 
Valdosta, Georgia. 
Consultants: Harley Langdale, J 
T. E. Connell. 
Territory: Georgia, northern 
ida; slash pine belt. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 
ay. 22, 38, 36, 3G, 17, 1K, WO. 
Frank M. Langford, 


see. 


Flor 


Waverly, Tennes- 


rerritory: Middle Tennessee, South 
Kentueky, and North Alabama. 
Specialization: Timber real estate 


evaluations, Utilization spe 


list in hardwoods 
Lauderburn-White, 1204 
Hattiesburg, 


Adeline 
Mississippi. 
Consultants: D. E, 
John B. White. 
Territory: South Mississippi and 
adjacent territory. 
Specialization: 4, 11, 16, 17. Com 
plete timber sales service, mark 
ing, finding buyers of stumpage, 
timber sale contracts, supervision 
and inspection of cutting opera- 
tions, technical marketing as 
sistance to small sawmills. 


Street, 


Lauderburn, 


Frank J. Lemieux, Consulting Forester, 
833 Whitney Building, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, 

Territory: Southern states, Mexico, 
Central and South America. 

Specialization: 2, 4, 6, 13, 15, 16, 
a7. 

Paul C. Lemon, Consulting Forester, 
State College, Albany 3, New York. 

Territory: New York and New Eng- 
land. 

Specialization: 1, 6, 9, 14. Also 
commercial pilot, applications of 
aviation to forestry. 

T. A. Liefeld, Consulting 
Thomasville, Georgia. 

Territory: Florida, Georgia. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 
12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18. 

L. D. Lloyd, Consulting Forest and Log 
ging Engineer, Flying L Ranch, Glen- 
wood, Washington. 

Worldwide. 


Forester, 


Territory: 


Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 13, 


15, 16, 17. 


Harvey J. Loughead, Consulting Forest- 
er, 399 Vanderbilt Road, Biltmore 
Station, Asheville, North Carolina. 

Territory: Eastern U. S. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 12, 13, 16, 17. 
Also watershed management. 

Robert T. MacDougall, Jr., 124 Cresta 
Drive, Ukiah, California. 

Territory: Coast pine and southern 
redwood regions of California. 
Specialization: Timber cruising, 
forest management, mapping. 

Donald K. Maissurow, Consulting For 
ester, New Haven 
Connecticut. 

Territory: New England. 

Specialization: 1, 4, 5, 7, 15, 16, 17. 

18. Also landseape forestry. 


Aver ue, Derby, 


Carol W. Marlow, 4232 Redonda Lane, 
Dayton 6, Ohio. 
Territory: Ohio. 
Specialization: 1, 5, 7. City shade 
tree maintenance pro 


E. D. Marshall, Consultant in Forest 
Products, 541 Humason Ave., Lufkin, 
Texas 

lerritory: Southern and 
United States; Mexico, 
and South America. 

Specialization: 3, 4, Lk, 265 20s 
19, 20, 21. 

Edward A. McAllister, $11 Lynchburg 

Avenue, Colonial Heights, Virginia. 
Territory: Virginia and Southeast 
Specialization: 3, 4, 9, 10, 1i, 13, 

16, 17. 


Earl M. McChesney, Consulting Forest 
er, 57 New York Street, Bangor, 
Maine. 

Specialization: 1, 4, 15, 16, 17, 18, 


Thomas A. McFarland, Forest Consult 
ant, 120 Truman St., Thomson, Ga. 
Territory: Georgia. 
Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17, 18. 


James T. McMahon, P. 0. 
Kountze, Texas. 
Territory: 
Specialization: 4, 

forest 


vester! 
Central 


30x «88, 


Texas and Louisiana. 
13, 16, 17, 18. All 
land manage 


phases of 


ment 


The Ben Meadows Co., 315 Vharr 
N. E., Atlanta, Georgia. 
Consultants: jen CC. Meadows, 
Monroe F. 
Territory: Southeast. 
Specialization: 4, i. BB 6 FF. 
Also line of 
tools and equipment for the for 
ester and timber owner. 


Road, 


(rreene., 


complete forestry 


Philip C. Meinzer, Consulting Forester, 
Route 3, Kokomo, Indiana. 
Territory: Indiana. 
Specialization: 1, 4, 16, 17, 18. 


Fred B. Merrill, Consulting Forester, 
Box 261, Clinton, Louisiana. 

Territory: Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, within 100 miles of Baton 
Rouge. 

Specialization: 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 13, 16, 
17. Also buying and selling tim- 
berlands; training estate and 
company personnel; and Gaylord 
pulpwood dealer in East and 
West Feliciana Parishes. 


James W. Meteer Consulting Forester, 
R. D. 6, Wooster, Ohio. 
Territory: Not limited. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 11, 16, 17, 
18. Also Christmas tree manage- 
ment. Specialist in continuous 
forest inventory. 


William H. Meyer, Consulting Forester, 
West Rupert, Vermont. 
Territory: Northeast. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 9, 11, 16, 17, 
18. Also farm management and 
conservation education. 


Raymond M. Miller, Consulting For- 
ester, P. O. Box 802, Jamestown, New 
York. 

Territory: Pennsylvania, New York, 
Ohio. 

Specialization: 4, 16, 17. Also tim 
ber and lumber marketing serv- 
ice. 

Milliken Forestry Co., 31 Heathwood 
Cirele, Columbia, South Carolina. 

Consultant: William F. Milliken. 

Territory: Southeast, principally 
South Carolina. 


Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 11, 13, 15, 
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16, 17, 18. Also sustained yield 
plans and contract tree planting; 
timberland agent for absentee 
timberland owners, hardwood- 
pine conversion and control 


William J. Mills, Forest Engineer, 201 
Volunteer Building, Chattanooga 2, 
lennessee. 

Territory: 
Mexico. 

Specialization: 
Be. 

Malcolm A. Milne, Consulting Forester 
and Landscape Engineer, 394 Phillips 
Road, Webster. New York. 

Territory: Northeast. 

Specialization: 1, 5, 7, 18. Also 
landscaping, estate development 
and management, and forest rec- 
reation. 


R. B. Milne, Consulting Forester, Box 
371, Petersburg, Virginia. 
Territory: Eastern states; all forest 
types. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 10, 


Stuart Moir, Forest Counsel, Western 
Forestry and Conservation Associa- 
tion, 712 U. S. National Bank Build 
ing, Portland 4, Oregon. 

Territory: Western United States, 
sritish Columbia, Alberta, 
ada. 


Robert Moore, (‘ 
Danville, Pennsylvania. 
Territory: Not restricted. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 
13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. Also bank- 
ruptcy cases, trade association 
work, coal lands, trusteeship 
eases, litigation and damage 
claims, estate problems. 


R. A. Morin, Consulting Forester, 2532 
Sunset Ave., Greenville, North Caro- 
lina. 

Territory: Eastern North Carolina. 
Specialization: 4, 13, 16, 17, 18. 
Also growth studies, timber 
marking and marketing, and 
agent for absentee timberland 
owners. 


George W. Morrill, Jr., Consulting For- 
ester, R.F.D. +3, Concord, New 
Hampshire. 

Territory: New Hampshire, Maine, 
Vermont. 

Specialization: 4, 13, 15, 16, 18. 
Also landscaping, forest recrea- 
tion, and beautification. 


Charles H. Moyer, Consulting Forester, 
R.F.D. #2, Newfield, New York. 
Territory: Northeast. 
Specialization: 4, 10, 15, 16, 17. 
Marion N. Nance, Inland Empire Tim- 
ber and Land Service, W. 1104 Fif- 
teenth Avenue, Spokane 41, Washing- 
ton. 


Southeastern states, 


16, 17 


Can 


msulting 


Territory: Pacifie Northwest. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 15, 16, 17. 
Also timber sale contract prepa- 
ration and administration; owner- 
ship and cutting line establish- 
ment; and public domain land 
status, laws, and regulations. 


National Timber Consultants, Box 497, 
Salem, Missouri. 

Consultants: Ed 
Kirk. 

Territery: 
states. 


Woods, Charles 


Central and southern 
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Specialization: Management infor- 
mation. land appraisal, and 
valuation, mapping and estimat- 
ing. 


Chris Nelson, Jr., ( 


Texas. 


msulting Forester, 
Corngan, 
lerritory: 
ern United 
America 


Specialization: 3, 4, 16, 17, 18. 


Southern and southwest 


States and tropica 


Inc., 
New 


New England Forest Industries, 

North State Street, Concord, 

Hampshire. 

Consultants Dr. Gordon M., Day, 
Contor N. H.: Glenn Bergey, 
Tamworth, N. H.; Eugene M. 
Carpenter, Boscawen, N. H.; 
Robert Eggleston, Alton, N. H.; 
Bradford Monk, Penacook, N. H. 

Territorv: New 

Specialization 
logging, 
brokerage, 


marking, 


New England Forestry Foundation, 3 
Joy Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 

‘J. Milton Attridge, 
Stanley B. Frederic P. 
Elwert, Kenneth E. Jones, Allan 
W. Plumb, Donald R. Poppema, 
David A. Rock, Richard L. 
Sawyer. 

Territory: New England. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18. 


New England Silvicultural 
Athol Road, Petersham, 
setts. 

Consultant: Fred M. Hunt. 

Territory: Central New England. 

Specialization: 4, 10, 15, 16, 17, 18 
Also management of pine planta 
tions. 


Samuel A. Newman, P. O. 
Everett, Washington. 
C. C. Lloyd, Associate. 
Territory: Washington. 
Specialization: 8, 10, 15, 16, 17 


Nittany Timberlands, Inc., P.O. Box 
191, State College, Pennsylvania. 
Consultants: R. A. Bartoo, Richard 
(. Bedger, R. M. Pyle, Orvel A. 
Schmidt, Frank J. Wawrynovie, 
David Worley. 
Territory: Pennsylvania. 
Specialization: 4, 9, 13, 16, 17, 18. 


England. 

Planting, selective 
forest land 
euttings, 


surveys, and eruises, 


appraisals, 


intermediate 


Consultants: 
Coville, 


Service, 
Massachu 


Box 156, 


*Leon A. Nix, Consulting Forester and 
Logging Engineer, 260 N. Main St., 
Brampton, Ontario, Canada. 

Territory: Not limited. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 10, 13, 15, 
16, 17. Also farm woodlot man 
agement. 


R. D. 1 


Pennsyl 


Northeast Forestry Service, 
(Pike County), Hawley, 
vania. 

Consultants: Stanley Mesavage and 
Walter Kaulfuss. 
Territory: Northeast 
Atlantic Region. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 10, 11, 15 


17. 


Middle 


and 


16, 


’ 


Northern Timber Services, Curtis R. 
Lytle, Consulting Forester, Box 365, 
Wellsboro, Pennsylvania. 

Territory: North central 
vania. 

Specialization: 4. Also sugar-bush 
and Christmas tree, management. 


Pennsy]- 


Northern Tree Co., Inc. Petoskey, Mich 
igan. 
Consultants: 
gert, George E. 
liam J. McDowell. 
Territory: Michigan. 
Specialization: 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 15, 16, 
17, 18. Also contract tree plant- 
ing; registered land surveyor. 
Ernest Nutting & Co., Consulting For 
ester, Box 51, Camden, South Carolina. 
Territory: The Carolinas and Geor 
gia. 
Specialization: 4, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Serving timberland owners. 
W. R. Owens, Consulting Forester, 3902 
North Street, 
Territory: Southwest. 
Specialization: 15, 16, 17. 


Thomas F’. 


Young and Wil 


a4 


Schwei 


Nacogdoches, Texas. 


*Charles R. Page, Jr., and Associates, 
Forest Land Managers and Consult 
ants, 415 Friar Road, Chattanooga 11, 
Tennessee. 

Associate: 
Territory: 
Specialization: 4, 7, 11, 


George W. Holston, Jr. 
Southeastern states. 


15, 16, 17. 


Panhandle Timber and Land Service, 
Box 177, d’Alene, Idaho. Phone: 
MOhawk 4-2015 or MOhawk 4-3340 

Consultant: Roberts S. Nobis. 

Territory: Inland Empire. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 15, 16, 17 
Also timber sale contract admin 


Coeur 


istration: ownership and cutting 
publi 
regulations, 


establishment; and 

land 

and application forms. 

Penta Post and Treating Co., Box 5, 
Tuttle, Idaho, 6806 Fairfield, 
Boise, Idaho. 

Consultant: Steele 

Territory: Idaho. 

Specialization: 1, 2, 
16, 17, 18, 19. 


Pomeroy & McGowin, Forest Managers, 
Monticello, Arkansas and Chapman, 
Alabama. 

Consultants: L. K. Pomeroy, Julian 
F. McGowin (S.A.F. Associate 
Member), *Z. W. White, T. R. 
Scott, Jr.. W. V. Gandy, D. W. 
Samson. 

Territory: 
America. 

Specialization: 4, 8, 11, 13, 16, 17, 
18. Also aerial forest surveys. 

Pond & Moyer, Inc., Co., Consulting 
Foresters, 107 Homestead Road, 
Ithaca, New York. 

Consultant: *James D. Pond. 

Territory: New York and North- 
east, Latin America; northern 
hardwoods, spruce-fir, central] 
hardwoods, tropical woods. 

Specialization: 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 10, 11, 
18, 15, 16, 17, 18, 21. 

Prentiss & Carlisle Company, Inc., Tim- 
berland Service—Engineers, 107 Court 
Street, Bangor, Maine. 

Consultants: George T. Carlisle, 
Philip P. Clement, Robert W. 
Averill, George D. Carlisle, Ed- 
ward K. Brann and William D. 
3arron. 

Territory: 

Specialization: 2, 
15, 16, 17, 18. 

W. H. Price, Forest Consultant, 
West Lynn Street, Seattle 9, 
ington. 

Specialization: 1, 4, 6, 7, 8, 16, 17. 


line 


domain status, 


Barnett. 


Southern states, South 


United States, Canada. 
3, 4, 8, 10, 11, 13, 


2626 


Wash- 


John G. Rawls Co., Consulting Forest- 
ers, 2793 Pinewood Drive, Macon 
Georgia. 

Consultant: John G. Rawls (S.A.F. 
Affiliate Member). 

Territory: Southeast. 

Specialization: 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17. 


A. B. Recknagel, P. O. Box 15, Ithaca, 
New York. 
Territory: Anywhere in continental 
United States. 
Specialization: Forest management, 
forest utilization (particularly 
pulp and paper). 


Tom Reimer, Consulting Forester, Box 
395, Albany, Georgia. 
Territory: No restrictions. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 10, 12, 13, 
15, 16, 17, 18. 


Charles E. Reynolds, 4150 8S. W. 110 


Avenue, Beaverton, Oregon. 
Territory: Washington, Oregon, and 
Northern California. 
Specialization: 4, 10, 15, 16, 17, 18. 


Consulting Forester, 
Pine Mt. Valley, Geor- 


Owen L. Riley, 
P. O. Box 31, 
gia. 

Territory: Georgia and Alabama. 

Specialization: 4, 7, 9, 16, 17. Also 
agent for timberland owners; 
timber marketing and assistance; 
damage appraisal; aesthetical 
forestry practices; planning for 
special forest areas, private 
parks, ete. 


Robinson Improvement Company, St. 
Augustine National Bank, St. Augus- 
tine, Florida. 

Consultant: Allen D. Nease. 
Territory: Florida and South Geor- 
gia. 
Specialization: 2, 3, ¢ 
13, 15, 16, 27,. 26. 


A. P. Russell, Forest Engineer, 11 Ma- 
plewood Drive, Sumter, South Caro- 
lina. 

Territory: Not limited, but 
cipally southern region. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 10, il, i, 

15, 16, 17, 18. Also forest re- 
source surveys for industry, tim- 
berland acquisition and _ sales, 
contract logging supervising, log 

scaling and grading. 


prin- 


Sable Mountain Corporation, 68 Phillips 
Street, Rutland, Vermont. 
Consultant: *Richard C, Rose. 
Territory: Central Vermont. 
Specialization: Woodland manage- 
ment, including marking and 
marketing of standing timber 
and trained work crew for plant- 
ing, pruning, and timber stand 
improvement. Also operate own 
forest. 


Eino Sainio, Consulting Forester, 320 
W. Helen St., Newberry, Michigan. 
Territory: Eastern Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 13, 
Registered land 
registered forester. 


1, 36, 27. 


surveyor and 


Leslie A. Sample, Consulting Forester, 
9025 Mansfield Road, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, 

Territory: 
Texas. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 7, 


Arkansas, Louisiana, 


13, 15, 16. 
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Paul M. Sanders, Consulting Forester, 
916 Yeon Bldg., Portland 4, Oregon. 
lerritory: Unrestricted. 
Specialization: 2, 4, 6, 8, 15, 16, 17, 
18. Property management for 
absentee owners. 

Roy Dale Sanders, Visual Education 
Technician, Rural Route 6, Evrodale, 
3rainerd, Minnesota. 

Territory: Unlimited. 

Specialization: Forester, wildlife 
technician, photographer. The en 
tire production supervision of 16 
millimeter color educational mo 
tion pictures, including script 
writing, direction, photography, 
editing, and sound supervision. 
Also production of color and 
black and white still picture vis 
ual education material. 

Sandhill Forestry Company, 206 Surgi- 
nor Road, Rockingham, North Caro 
lina, 

Consultant: 
Jr. 

Territory: 
States. 

Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 13, 16, 17, 
18. Also woodland property sales. 

L. E. Sawyer, RR +1, West 
Haute, Indiana. 

Territory: Southwestern 
and southeastern Illinois. 
Specialization: 4, 5, 6, 7, 16, 17, 18 

Joseph A. Schmidt, Consulting Forester, 

Box 470, Charleston, South Carolina. 
Territory: Southeast. 
Specialization: 4, 13, 15, 16,17. Also 

growth studies, timber marking. 

William R. Schofield, Forest Engineer 
& licensed Civil Engineer, 681 Market 
Street, San California. 


Walter J. Marshburn 


Southeastern United 


Terre 


Indiana 


Franciseo 5, 
Territory: California. 
Specialization: 5, 6, 7, 8, 15, 16, 18. 

C. D. Schultz & Co., Inc., Foresters and 
Engineers, Forest Consultants, 946 
White-Henry-Stuart Building, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Consultants: C. D. 
Schultz. 

Territory: Arizona, Oregon, 

gton, California mainly; 
regional limitations. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 20. 

C. D. Schultz & Co., Ltd., Foresters and 
Engineers, Forest Consultants, 325 
Howe Street, Vancouver, British Co 
lumbia. 

Consultants: C. D. 
members of the Canadian 
tute of Forestry. Present 
SO members. 

Territory: No regional limitations. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 
13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20. 

James W. Sewall Company, Consulting 
Foresters, Old Town, Maine, and Fred- 
ericton, New Brunswick, Canada. 

Consultants: Frank M. Call, Carle- 
ton C. Young, Jr., Theodore C. 
Tryon (S.A.F. Affiliate Member), 
Earl W. Raymond Edwin For- 
sythe. 

Territory: Northeast. 

Specialization: 3, 4, 5, 8, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 18. Also aerial photography. 


R. B. Shannon & Associates, Registered 
Surveying—Consulting Forestry, Col- 
well-Arnold Building, Kittanning, 
Pennsylvania; also Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Emporium, Pennsylvania. 


Schultz, R. D 


Wash 


but no 


me Bay 


Schultz and 16 
Insti 
staff, 


Consultants: Robert B. 
Joseph F. Gray. 

Territory: Pennsylvania, New York, 
Ohio, West Virginia. 

Specialization: 2, 4, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Also timber damage appraisals; 
construction layout; photogram- 
metric cartography. 

James R. Simmons, Consulting Forest- 
er, 30 Gordon Street, Bel Air, Mary- 
land. 

Territory: Eastern states. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 10, 15, 16, 
17, 18. 

William R. Sizemore & Co., Foresters, 
Surveyors, and Land Managers, Tal- 
lassee, Alabama. 

Consultants: William R. Sizemore, 
William T. Ogletree, and Mary 
H. Sizemore, (S.A.F. Associate 
Member). 

Territory: Alabama. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 8, 11, 13, 15, 
6, 37, 2 

Albert A. Smith, P. O. 
ett, Texas. 

Territory: 


Shannon, 


Box 644, Crock 
Texas and surrounding 
states. 
Specialization: 1, 3, 
16, 17, 18. Also agent for 
sentee owners. Timber sales and 
cutting supervision and all phases 
of forest management. 
Samuel 8. Snook, P. O. Box 521, Walter 
boro, South Carolina. 
Territory: South Carolina. 
Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17. 
Dean Solinsky, Hobart Bldg., San Fran 
cisco 4, California. 
Territory: California. 
Specialization: Timberland apprais 
als and management. 
Seymour I. Somberg, 415-146 Olympia 
Bldg., Miami 32, Florida. Phone 
FRanklin 4-2523. 


Territory: Southeastern U. S 


Central, and South Amer 


Latin, 
ica. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 8, 10, 11, 13, 

15, 16, 17, 20. Acquisition and 
management for investors; forest 
resource surveys for industry. 
Southeastern Foresters, Forest Consult 
ants, Professional Bldg., 224 North 
3rd St., Jacksonville Beach, Florida. 
Consultants: Nelson B. Blocker, D 
Erie Bradshaw. 
Territory: Southeastern U. S. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 13, 15, 
16, 17, 18. Also timber resource 
investigations; timberland man 
agement; timber and land sales: 
insurance company representative 
for loans on forest properties. 
Southern Timber Management Service, 
Home Office, 209% N. 31st St., Bir 
mingham, Alabama; Branch Offices: 
104 Montgomery Ave., Sheffield, Ala 
bama: P. O. Box 964, Auburn, Ala 
bama; P. O. Box 124, Lyons, Georgia; 
224 Peach St., McComb, Mississippi; 
and So. Jaekson St., Ext., Brookha 
ven, Mississippi. 
Consultants: J. M. Bradley, W. H. 
Mullins, H. E. Murphy, C. B, Um- 
land, Dean Lloyd, J. H. Kraemer, 
Harry S. Larsen, Tom Newman, 
A. Q. Green, R. E. Church and 
W. T. Webb. 
Territory: South, Central 
and Caribbean. 
Specialization: 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 


Atlantie 


10, 11, 
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12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 21. Also act- 
ing as timberland investment 
council and land agent and for- 
ester in charge for private, com- 
mercial and absentee-owned tim 
berlands of all sizes with optional 
complete timber stand improve- 
ment cutting, milling, and T. 8. I. 
operations as a _ service under 
contract. Contracted objectives 
under long-range 
contracts offered. Resource 
veys and industrial plant 
tion services. 

Frank Spearey, Consulting Forester, 
Registered Public Surveyor, P. O. 
Box 1249, Jacksonville, Texas. Branch 
office, Rusk, Texas, George K. Golds 
berry in charge. 

Territory: Gulf States. 
Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17 Al 
phases of land management. 

Wallace R. Stacy, Consulting Forester, 
P. O. Box 21, Walterboro, South Caro 
lina, 

Territory: Within 00 
Walterboro. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 7, 
18. Also growth 
marking, fire damage appraisals, 
forest mapping, timber 
appraisals, pulpwood and 
timberland agent for ab 
sentee timberland owners 

T. J. Starker and Son, 3755 Van Buren 
Street, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Operating consultants: T. J. 
ker, Bruce Starker. 

Territory: Oregon. 

Specialization: 1, 3, 4, 10, 16, 19, 21. 

J. F. Stauss, Consulting Forester, 9 
Nowlan Road, Hillerest, Binghamton, 
New York. 

Territory: Northeast and Canada. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 8, 10, 11, 13, 
15, 16, 17, 18. Also marketing 
and other forest products; litiga- 
tion and damage claims. 

Fred Stell, Consulting Forester, P.O. 
Box 42, Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 

Territory: Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico. 

Specialization: 4, 6, 9, 14, 
a7, 20. 

Stevens Forestry Service, 
Foresters, 701 East Fourth, El Do 
rado, Arkansas. 

Consultants: Irwin E. Stev 
W. Bottoms. 

Territory: Arkansas, Louisiana, 
east Texas. 


management 
sur- 


loca- 


miles 


13, 16, 17, 
studies, timber 
trespass 
timber 


sales, 


Star- 


Consulting 


ens, Jim 


Specialization: .& & 3 oe oe 
17, 18. 

Raymond E. Stevens, Consulting For 
ester, 4416 McCulloch Street, Duluth 
4, Minnesota. 

Territory: Northern parts of Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin. 

Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Also field investigation and for- 
est litigation. 

John W. Stock, Consulting Forester and 
Licensed Land Surveyor, Tupper 
Lake, New York. 

Territory: Adirondack Mountains. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 10, 15, 16. 

William S. Stover, 6178 Louisville 

Street, New Orleans 24, Louisiana, 
Territory: South, but not limited. 
Specialization: Forest resource and 

related investigations; design and 
planning of forest inventories, 
and other studies. 
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*Edward Stuart, Jr., Operating and Con- 
sulting Forester, Avalon, Virginia 
and Hertford, North Carolina. 

Territory: Eastern U.S. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18. Also investiga- 
tions and arbitration of claims; 
operational management in manu- 
facturing and marketing of for- 
est products. 


W. W. Talbert, Forest Consultant, 1112 
Union Road, Lufkin, Texas. 
Territory: Texas and surrounding 
states. 
Specialization: 4, 6, 16, 17, 18. 


*Richard L. Templin, Jr., Consulting 
Logging Engineer and Forester, 1004 
N. W. Hawthorne, Grants Pass, Ore- 
gon. 

Territory: Oregon and 
California. 
Svecialization: 2, 4, 10, 15, 16, 17. 


Tex-La Land Management Service, 
P. O. Box 354, Kirbyville, Texas. 
Consultants: *A. CC, Bace, Jr. and 
George H. Burfie nd. 
Territory: East Texas and western 
Louisiana, 
Specialization: 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 13, 
16, 17, 18. Also aeting as land 
ind forest managers for private, 
commercial, and absentee-owned 
under 


northern 


timberlands as a _ service 


contract. 


Tillinghast & Reed, Consu!ting Forest 
ers, Madison, West Virginia. 
Consultants: *John Tillinghast, 
*Marvin Reed, R. Joe Johnson. 
Territory: West Virginia, eastern 
Kentucky, western Virginia. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 15, 16, 17. 
18, 19, 20. Timberlands in coal 
producing areas a specialty; serv 
ices available on job basis or on 
ann’ .l1 retainer fee basis. Also 
de.iers in Homelite chain saws, 
MeCulloch chain saws. Distribu 
tors Oregon Saw Chain equipment 
and Hoffco portable power tools. 


imber Management Service, 821 Spring 
Street, Klamath Fails, Oregon. 
Consultants: *John E. Hall and 
Robert W. Mezger. 
Territory: Ponderosa 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 
Bey Ben 
J. M. Tinker, Registered 
Statesboro, Georgia. 
Territory: Southeastern Georgia 
Specialization: Timber cruising. 


pine region 
6, 8, 15, 16. 


Forester, 


Anton J. Tomasek, 
Plaines, Illinois. 
Territory: Illinois, Indiana, Michi 
gan, and Wisconsin. 
Specialization. 3, 4, 9, 11, 16, 18 
Also tree 
forest recreational 


1828 Lineoln, Des 


insects, 
development. 


diseases and 


Tree Farm Management Service, Inc., 
1166 7th Avenue West, Eugene, Ore- 
gon. 

Consultants: *Verne D. Bronson, 
chief forester; *Lyle H. Seymour, 
Robert G. Kintigh, John W. Da- 
vis, H. N. Cory, Morris J. Ander- 
son, 

Territory: Not limited. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
13, 15, 16, 17, 18. Complete tree 
farm management, inventory and 
special studies of forest lands, 


a6. 


salvage harvest supervision, for- 
estry research, aerial photo pro- 
curement and interpretation. 
Henry H. Tryon, Consulting Forester, 
retired, 327 Mountain Road, Corn- 
wall-on-Hudson, New York. 
Specialization: Sprout hardwoods. 


William H. Utley, P. O. Box 645, New 
Bern, North Carolina. 
Territory: North Carolina. 
Specialization: 4, 15, 16. Also in- 
dustrial investigations, tax evalu- 
ations—public and private. 


John C, Van Camp, Jr., Consulting For 
ester, 2028 Hawthorne Drive, Rock 
ford 115, Illinois. 

Territory: Northern Illinois, south- 
ern Wisconsin. 

Specialization: 4, 5, 6, 7, 15, 16, 17, 
18. Also farm and estate for- 
estry, municipal forestry, Dutch 
elm disease control programs. 


James M. Vardaman & Company, First 
National Bank Bldg., Laurel, Missis 
sippi. 

Consultant: James M. Vardaman. 

Territory: Mississippi, southern 
Alabama, eastern Louisiana. 

Specialization: 16, 17. Also 
and operate medium-sized 
farm. 

Wall and Larson, Foresters, 2508 J 
Street, Sacramento, California. 

Territory: Western states. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 
11, 15, 16, 17, 18. Also licensed 
surveying; aerial photo interpre- 
tation; land and timber sales and 
supervision; land valuation and 
appraisal; log scaling service. 


Robert D. Washburn, Forestry Consult- 
ant, Route 1, Box 461, Marquette, 
Michigan. 

Territory: Upper Michigan and the 
Lake states. 

Specialization: 2, 4, 10, 15, 16, 17. 
Also land appraisal. Registered 
surveyor and registered forester, 
State of Michigan. 


Arthur J. Weinheimer, Consulting For- 
ester, R.F.D. #1, Old Chatham, New 
York. 

Territory: Eastern New York. 
Specialization: 4, 18. 


own 
tree 


Edward H. Werner, Consulting Forest 
Engineer, 3122 H Street, Sacramento, 
California. 

Territory: California. 

Specialization: 3, 4, 10, 16. Also 
timber and log buyer, logging in- 
spector and personal representa- 
tive for buyers and sellers of tim 
ber and range lands. 


Western Timber Services, Arcata Hotel, 
Areata, California. 
Consultant: Robert E. Kleiner. 
Territory: Not restricted. 
Specialization: 2, 4, 8, 10, 15, 16, 
17, 18. 


*J. Atwood Whitman, Consulting For- 
ester, Glendon, North Carolina 
Branch office at Warsaw, North Caro- 
lina. 

Territory: Eastern and 
United States. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 8, 15, 16, 17, 
18. Also forest damage appraisal, 
forest litigation, growth analysis, 
timber type maps and municipal 
forestry. 


southern 
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S. A. Wilde, Soils Department, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis- 
consin. 

Territory: Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Missouri, Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio. 

Specialization: 18. Including sur- 
vey of forest tracts, selection of 
planting sites, management of 
forest nursery soils. 

Richard E. Wilson, 11% Fifth 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 

Territory: Not restricted. 

Specialization: 18. Establishment 


Ave., 


and care of plantations. 


S. Leigh Wilson, Consulting Forester, 
605 Camellia Circle, Florence, South 
Carolina. 

Specialization: 3, 4, 16, 17, 18. 

Paul T. Winslow, Consulting Forester, 
Staatsburg, Dutchess County, New 
York. 

Territory: Northeast. 

Specialization: 1, 3, 4, 11, 15, 16, 
17, 18 

K. B. Wood and Associates, Inc., 2623 
N.W. Industrial Street, Portland 10, 
Oregon. 

Territory: National. 

Specialization: 2, 10, 15, 16, and 

Woodland Managers, P. O. 
Lake City, Florida. 

Consultants: Philip J. 
eral Manager, K. R. 
E. W. Gemmer. 

Territory: Southeastern 
States. 

Specialization: Aerfal photo inter- 
pretation, cruising, damage ap- 
praisal, forest management plan- 
ning, forest maps, growth and 
yield computations, land survey- 
ing, land valuation, tree marking, 
timber marketing, tree planting, 
insect problems. 

J. E. Woodman, Barnett Bank Building, 
Jacksonville 2, Florida. 

Territory: Eastern United 
and Canada. 

Specialization: 3, 4, 8, 12, 13, 16, 18. 

Herman Work, 1005 Selma Bivd., Staun- 
ton, Virginia. 

Territory: General. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 11, 13, 16. 
Especially qualified in economics 
of pulpwood and use of leftovers 
for pulping. 

Robert E. Worthington, Consulting For- 
ester, Quilcene, Washington. 

Territory: Olympic Peninsula. 

Specialization: 2, 10, 15, 16, 17. Also 
registered professional engineer 
and land surveyor. 

James G. Yoho, Consulting Forester, 
Dept. of Forestry, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Territory: Eastern United States 

Specialization: 2, 8, 11, 16,17. Ar 
pointments by mail preferred. 

Lawrence W. Zach, Consulting Forester, 
Route 2, Box 281, Woodburn, Oregon. 

Territory. Western Oregon. 

Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17. 

E. A. Ziegler, Consulting Forester, Co)- 
lege Park, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Territory: Middle Atlantie States 
and Southeastern States to and 
including Florida, 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 13, 
15, 16, 17, 18. 


Box 


542, 


Moses, Gen- 
Swinford, 


United 


States 





CONSULTING FORESTERS, CLASSIFIED BY STATES 


Aiabama 
Glenn O. Antonie 
William R. Sizemore & Co. 
Southern Timber Manage- 
ment Service 
Arkansas 
Paul H. Gerrard 
Pomeroy & McGowin 
Stevens Forestry Service 
California 
Charles H. Bunting 
Cal-Pacifie 
D. Irving Cobb 
John D. Coffman 
Fenner & Day Co. 
Emanuel Fritz 
Hammon, Jensen, and Wal- 
len 
Arthur Koehler 
Robert T. MacDougall, Jr. 
William R. Schofield 
Dean Solinsky 
Wall and Larson 
Edward H. Werner 
Western Timber Services 
Colorado 
Paul N. Goodmonson 
F. Bruce Lamb 
Fred Stell 


Connecticut 
Connwood, Inc. 
George C, Kiefer, Jr. 
Donald K. Maissurow 
District of Columbia 
Albert G. Hall & Associates 


Florida 

Floyd F. Clark 

Francis H. Clifton 

Deep South Consulting 
Foresters 

FE. A. Foster 

Gene M. Harris 

Douglas F. Horan 

T. M. Howerton, Jr. 

John E. Hudson 

Robinson Improvement Co 

Seymour I. Somberg 

Southeastern Foresters 

Woodland Managers 

J. E. Woodman 


Georgia 
W. R. Barnhill 
Edward J. Clancy 
Jack M. Hall 
Arthur W. Hartmar 
E. T. Hawes 
G. E. Knapp 
The Langdale Company 
T. A. Liefeld 
Thomas A. McFarland 
The Ben Meadows C 
John G. Rawls 
Tom Reimer 
Owen L. Riley 
J. M. Tinker 

Idaho 
Intermountain 

Service 
Panhandle Timber & L 
Service 
Pent Post 
Co. 

Illinois 
Anton J. 
John ©. Van Camp, Jr 

Indiana 
Carl M. Carpenter 
Goodwin & Davis 
Philip C. Meinzer 
L. E. Sawyer 


Timber 


Tomasek 


Iowa 
James G. Yoho 


Kentucky 
Dudley C. Carey 
William E. Jackson, Jr. 


Louisiana 
Henry L. Bango 
Frank W. Bennett & Asso- 
ciates 
Henry Bull 
Robert H, Cain 
Inman F. Eldredge, Sr. 
Farmeraft Associates, Inc. 
W. H. Griffith 
Ralph W. Hayes 
John F. Kellogg 
Frank J. Lemieux 
Fred B. Merrill 
Leslie A. Sample 
William S, Stover 
Maine 
Philip T. Coolidge 
Stephen L. Jacobs 
Earl M. MeChesney 
Prentiss & Carlisle 
pany, Ine. 
James W. Sewall Company 
Maryland 
John F. Davis 
L. J. Enright 
William FE. Garvey, Jr. 
James R. Simmons 
Massachusetts 
New England Forestry 
Foundation 
New England Silvicultural 
Service 
Michigan 
Forestry Associates, Inc. 
Forestry Consulting Serv- 
ices 
Northern Tree Co., Inc. 
Eino Sainio 
Robert D. Washburn 
Minnesota 
William T. Cox 
Roy Dale Sanders 
Raymond E., Stevens 
Mississippi 
Keith Cranston 
Randle J. Dedeaux 
Employment Service 
Forestry Suppliers, Inc. 
John G. Guthrie 
Carl Hammarstrom 
Lauderburn-White 
James M. Vardaman & Co. 


Missouri 
National 
ants 
Montana 
Paul E. Bruns 
New Hampshire 
Francis G. Hambrook 
William P. House 
H. Thorn King 
William N. Lane 
George W. Morrill, Jr. 
New England Forest In 
dustries, Inc. 
New Mexico 
W. T. Doherty 
New York 
Raymond D. Adolph 
Adirondack Forestry, Ine. 
Arthur G, Axtell 
Curtis H. Bauer 
Allen W. Bratton 
Nelson C. Brown 


Com- 


Timber Consult 


Capital Forestry Co. 
David B. Cook 

David S. Findlay 
David H. Hanaburgh 
Richard F. Howard 
LeRoy W. Huntington 
David G. Jennings 
Frank E. Karpick 

J. Hugo Kraemer 
Paul C. Lemon 
Raymond M. Miller 
Maleolm A. Milne 
Charles H. Moyer 
Pond & Moyer, Ine., Co. 
A. B. Recknagel 

J. F. Stauss 

John W. Stock 

Henry H. Tryon 
Arthur J. Weinheimer 
Richard E. Wilson 
Paul T. Winslow 


North Carolina 
Thos. W. Alexander 
T. S. Coile 
Commercial Foresters, Inc. 
Poreius F. Crank, Jr. 
R. W. Graeber 
Alvin B. Hafer 
V. W. Herlevich 
Gorham E. Jackson 
Ralph S. Johnson 
Harvey J. Loughead 
R. A. Morin 
Sandhill Forestry Co. 
William H. Utley 
J. Atwood Whitman 


Ohio 
Robert C. Beam 
William J. Bozett 
E. V. Jotter 
Carol W. Marlow 
James V. Meteer 


Oregon 

Bigley and Feiss 

Brown and Brown 

John S. Forrest 

Vernon A. Good 

Kenneth Wayne Guenther 

G. W. Hult 

R. Wilson Hutchinson 

Alex J. Jaenicke 

Stuart Moir 

Charles E. Reynolds 

Paul M. Sanders 

T. J. Starker and Son 

Richard L. Templin, Jr. 

Timber Management Serv- 
ice 

Tree Farm Management 
Service 

K. B. Wood & Associates, 
Inc. 

Lawrence W. Zach 


Pennsylvania 

S. Gayley Atkinson 

Clifford B. Carts 

C, Dana Chalfant 

Ralph E,. Chamberlin 

Di Stefano & Wessel 

W. G. Edwards 

Reginald D. Forbes 

R. C. Fraunberger 

LeRoy Frontz 

Nathan B. Golub 

Robert Moore 

Nittany Timberlands, Ine. 

Northeast Forestry Service 

Northern Timber Services 

R. B. Shannon & Associ- 
ates 

a 


Ziegler 


Rhode Island 
Monterey L. Holst 
South Carolina 
John C. Billingsley 
H. F. Bishop 
Lewis M. Boice 
Lueas M. Dargan 
Forest Products Mgnt. Co. 
E. C. Haff 
Giles G. Hall 
Joseph F. Havel 
Robert F. Knoth & Co. 
Milliken Forestry Co. 
Ernest Nutting & Co. 
A. P. Russell 
Joseph A. Schmidt 
Samue! S. Snook 
Wallace R. Stacy 
S. Leigh Wilson 
Tennessee 
Ernest E. Ahler 
Charles Edward Cheston & 
Co, 
Paul B. Davis 
Green’s Timber Service 
M. E. Jelley 
Frank M. Langford 
William J. Mills 
Charles R. Page, 
Associates 
Texas 
L. L. Bishop 
N. D. Canterbury 
Stuart F. Clark 
George M. Fisher 
E. D. Marshall 
James T. McMahon 
Chris Nelson, Jr 
W. R. Owens 
Albert A. Smith 
Frank Spearey 
W. W. Talbert 
Tex-La Land 
ice 
Vermont 
Halsey M. Hicks 
William H. Meyer 
Sable Mountain 
tion 
Virginia 
Eastern Forestry, Ine. 
E. A. Friend, Jr. 
Edward P. Furlow 
S. G. Keedwell & Co. 
Edward A. McAllister 
R. B. Milne 
Edward Stuart, Jr. 
Herman Work 
Washington 
H. E. Bovay 
William A. Eastman, Jr. 
George S. Haynes 
Robert W. Jones 
L. D. Lloyd 
Marion N. Nance 
Samuel A. Newman 
W. H. Price 
C. D. Schultz & Co., Ine 
Robert E. Worthington 
West Virginia 
Forest Land Management 
Tillinghast & Reed 
Wisconsin 
George Banzhaf & Co. 
S. A. Wilde 
Canada 
selanger and Bourget 
A. R. Gobeil 
w. os 
Associates 
Leon A, Nix 
C. D. Sehultz & Co., Ltd. 


Jr., and 


Mgmt. Serv- 


Corpora- 


G. Johnson and 





This Caterpillar D4 Tractor with Mathis plow, severing roots cleanly, 
cuts a fireline 8 feet wide and 10 inches deep in the Orangeburg 
District, South Carolina. 


STEADY 
WORKER 


IN THE ORANGEBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA FORESTRY 
DISTRICT'S MOBILE FOREST FIRE FIGHTING UNIT 





The Orangeburg District of South Carolina’s State 
Commission of Forestry covers seven counties. It has 
more than 1! million acres of woodland, predomi- 
nantly pine. Because it is heavily populated and has a 
high incidence of fire occurrence, a heavy-duty mobile 
forest fire fighting unit is assigned to it on a 24-hour-a- 
day call. The unit includes this CAT* D4 Tractor with 
Mathis fireline plow. 

Here you see the D4-Mathis team plowing a fireline 
8 feet wide and about 10 inches deep. It cuts roots from 
| to 6 inches thick, severing them cleanly. When used 
fighting a fire, it has the capacity to do the work of 
more than a hundred men. Like all Caterpillar equip- 
ment, it has the stamina to keep working under the 
toughest going. 

This stamina is engineered into every inch of the 
50 drawbar HP D4. 
welded to each track roller frame maintains good track 
Efficient roller, idler 


For example, a diagonal brace 


alignment under all conditions. 


and sprocket bellows seals keep lubricant in, and mud 
out, for a long life of trouble-free operation, (And a 
steel drawbar, mounted well to the rear and slightly 
above the lowest portion of the tractor, provides better 
leverage and stability for drawbar work. 


Used in drawbar operations or with a “dozer, the 
D4 is built to do more work at lower cost with less 
down time than any tractor in its power range. Your 
Caterpillar Dealer, who backs you with fast service, 
will be glad to show you how it can pay off for you. 
Name the date—he'll demonstrate ! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpiliar Tractor Co 








The most powerful one-man chain saw you can own 


POUNDS 


Manufacturers of Carryable PUMPS 


This picture shows how easily one man 
and the new Homelite 7-29 can go any- 
where, cut anything from the 
timber to the smallest tree. 

With 7 horsepower packed into only 29 
pounds, the Homelite 7-29 has power 
enough to do a real production job in the 
heaviest timber. Yet it’s easy to carry 


Complete Line 
of Chain Saws 
for every 
Cutting Job 


Model 17 — an all-purpose 
saw thot brings down trees up 
to 4 feet in diameter. Available 
with special brush cutting and 
clearing attachments for com 
plete versatility. 3% horse- 
power, 20 pounds 


through the roughest terrain and light 
enough for limbing or cutting in any posi- 
tion. It starts fast and keeps producing un- 
der the most grueling weather conditions. 

With the new Homelite 7-29 you can 
take down trees 10 feet in diameter fast 

.. get more cutting with less fatigue. Ask 
your dealer for a free demonstration! 


li 


Model 5-20 — All the verso Model EZ — lightest, most 

tility of the 17 with added powerful direct drive chain 

power. 5 full horsepower — 20 saw ever developed. Only 19 

pounds. Brings down trees up pounds, full 5 horsepower 

to 6 feet in diameter Brings down trees up to 3 feet 
in diameter 


HoOoMELITE 


A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 
4101 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 


GENERATORS ° BLOWERS . 


CHAIN SAWS 


In Canada: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 





